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ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND THE FRENCH MARRIAGE 
1577-81 


By J. A. BOSSY 


Some time in the winter or spring of 1576-7, Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, lately back from a tour of the continent, was introduced by his 
friend Charles Arundell to a seminary priest, Richard Stephens, and became 
a Catholic. Stephens, an Oxford man recently returned from Douai, had 
already reconciled, with Arundell, his friends and relatives Lord Henry 
Howard, the late Duke of Norfolk’s brother, and Francis Southwell!. As 
bright young courtiers, they scarcely fall into the category of depressed 
gentlemen attracted to Rome by economic discontent ; but they had about 
them a certain sense of ‘‘ outness’’, and shared a resentment against the 
successful Elizabethan families which was at least partly responsible for their 
conversion. It was less than five years since Norfolk’s execution; and 
Burghley’s wardship of Oxford had ended in a marriage to his daughter 
which was now, like the relations of the two men, severely strained. This 
discontent led naturally to the idea of upsetting the established system both 
in society and in religion®; this, they agreed, was what they would work for. 


At this point a certaiin division of opinion appeared. Oxford, whose 
conversion was no more than a symptom of his discontent, and who had 
seen in France the value of religion as a standard for the discontented, 
differed from the intellectual Howard. ‘‘ His lordship,’’ Howard recalled 
later, “‘ proving at his table one day by sundry slight pretended arguments, 
but with great choler, that arms might be justly taken against princes that 
began to swerve from right, I set myself against him, and withal declared 
that I was in readiness . . . to write against that course. He said I could 
not justify the contrary. I told him, yes . . . whereunto his lordship 
suddenly replied again, that touching Protestants, he saw them practise other 
courses daily, where they maintained’ arms, marry in deed the Catholics, 
hke good Ave Mary coxcombs, were content to lay down their heads till 
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they were taken off, and therefore for his own part he wished that for every 
one they lost, they might lose a thousand, till they learned to be wiser and 
took out another lesson. . .’’3. What side the others took in the argument 
does not emerge ; but it would seem that they, and Howard, were prepared 
to let Oxford use their names in an attempt to discover whether help for 
a revolt could be got from abroad. 


Oxford was already known in France, and some time in June 1577 
went to the French Ambassador, Castelnau de Mauvissiére, offering, with 
his friends and adherents, to lead a revolt of the ‘‘ Catholic Party ’’, if 
France would support it. The ambassador’s reaction was not encouraging : 
still, he forwarded the proposal to Paris, where it aroused a benevolent, if 
timid, curiosity. The King replied with some ambiguity that so long as 
the Queen of England did not support rebellion in his dominions, he would 
refrain from doing so in hers. On the other hand, it would not be amiss 
to encourage Oxford and his friends in their good intentions, and to present 
the earl with a jewel as a token of esteem’. Oxford, thus encouraged, 
produced other ideas: he knew a captain who was prepared to undertake 
an enterprise against the Prince of Condé, who, he understood, was on the 
point of fleeing to England. Condé did not come : if ever he should change 
his mind, the King had no objection to the idea, providing of course that 
his name was not mentioned’. Oxford then offered to raise a squadron of 
five ships to serve against the Huguenots, as his cousins, Francis and Robert 
Vere, were already doing: but the Peace of Bergerac intervened®. No 
doubt as evidence of his interest, the King ennobled the exile Thomas Copley 
_ on his arrival in Paris from the Netherlands in November ; Copley had talks 
with the French Chancellor and, so he told his friends, ‘‘ proponed many 
things to the French King which he liketh very well, but is answered that 
this time is not fit for it’’’. 


By now the alarm had been sounded in England. As early as July 
the group had had to ask Mauvissiére to get Stephens, the priest, out of 
the country’. By November there was a blockade round the ambassador’s 
house ; day and night spies watched to see who came and went ; his contacts 
were scared off?. And so for the moment the affair came to nothing. 
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To appreciate the significance of this little episode, and of the events 
to which it forms an introduction, we have to step back a little. The French 
monarchy in the sixteenth century had as a rule as little interest to promote 
Catholicism in England, as in Germany or the Netherlands. Francis I had 
cheered the audacity of Henry VIII ; Henri II had done his best to keep 
Mary Tudor off the throne, and upset her when she got there. The Anglo- 
French alliance of 1572 was a political move made possible by a breach 
between England and Spain; it had no religious significance. Catherine 
de Medici, asked by Walsingham whether the St. Bartholomew massacre did 
not cast a dubious light on the French attitude towards the alliance, replied 
that she saw no cause for alarm, and for her part had no objection to the 
liquidation by Elizabeth of all the Catholics in England, if they offended 
her!®, French ambassadors in England sought their contacts among the 
puritans in the circle of Leicester, rather than among their opponents. As 
long as the alliance remained firm, French interest was bound to the status 
quo in England, to the “‘ ins’ rather than the ‘‘ outs ’’. ; 


But during the ’70’s, despite its renewal by Henri III on his accession, 
the alliance began to show wear. The King, apprised of an English scheme 
to keep him off the throne, kept his distance. On the other side, England 
signed a commercial treaty with Spain, reopening the Netherlands trade and 
so virtually upsetting half the Treaty of Blois; and after a gap of seven 
years, a Spanish ambassador, in the person of Bernardino de Mendoza, was 
about to reappear in London. For the French, it was time to try and regain 
the initiative. 


In the summer and autumn of 1578, negotiations were reopened for the 
marriage of Elizabeth and Francois, Duke of Anjou, Henri III’s brother", 
{In conception—the conception being Catherine de Medici’s—the plan had 
no religious significance whatever, and Anjou was not the man to introduce 
it. But to translate the conception into a fact meant more than simply 
getting Elizabeth’s approval : the queen would do nothing on her own. The 
negotiation resolved itself into the task of creating at Court and on the 
Council a body of favourable opinion strong enough to carry her over the 
hump of decision. Burghley, it might be supposed, would go with the 
majority ; Leicester and his party, after a period of uncertainty, settled 
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down into strenuous opposition ; all depended then on gaining the support 
ot their enemies. This was the task before Mauvissiére; and this was 
where the contacts he had made in the previous year were to prove their 
value. 


Oxford, Howard, Arundell and their friends formed a group perfectly 
adapted for the purpose in hand. The Earl of Sussex, leader of the pro- 
marriage party on the Council, was Howard’s second cousin. The group 
was also on terms of close family or personal relationship with anti-Leicester 
—and more or less “‘ out ’’—noblemen like the Earls of Surrey (Philip 
Howard, Henry’s nephew), Northumberland, and Rutland!2; with rising 
young courtiers like Edward Stafford, and with the Queen’s ladies!’. They 
had evidently decided that the marriage was a more likely way of getting 
what they wanted than revolution, and set themselves wholeheartedly to 
work for itt. 


As the Queen’s personal preferences were Not in doubt, it did not take 
long for the pro-marriage party to assume substantial proportions. Oxford 
rose high in the Queen’s favour. But its opponents were quite as strong, 
and held most of the vital positions. The only immediate result was the 
development of serious. tension between the parties, which all but culminated 
in a duel between Oxford and Philip Sidney, Leicester’s nephew. To 
break the deadlock, it would appear that Mauvissiére began to look for 
support among prominent Catholics outside the circle of Court converts. 
Informed, one supposes, by his friends at Court, he had for some time 
been reporting the progress made by Catholicism in England. The Catholics 
were growing in numbers and confidence ; the repression was relaxing ; they 
were beginning to reappear at Court!®. Formerly, he wrote, they had look- 
ed for salvation to Spain; they had regarded France—justifiably, as we 
have seen—with suspicion, and the French marriage as a culminating dis- 
aster. Now their attitude had changed: they had hopes of making a 
substantial improvement in their situation through the marriage, and were 
pressing the Queen to go through with it!?. Whom precisely he had in mind 
he does not say: one would imagine Lord Montagu to be involved, though 
there is nothing specific to show that he was'8, 
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It is scarcely credible that this change of attitude came about without 
some prompting, direct or indirect, from the ambassador himself. If he 
did not positively suggest that the Catholics were to get something out of 
the marriage, he allowed the impression to grow up and did nothing to 
correct it. His audiences with the Queen during the summer of 1579 con- 
vinced him of her goodwill towards the Catholics!, and it is difficult to 
suppose that this news was not passed on to those who were to benefit, in 
order to keep up their enthusiasm for the marriage. An echo of Catholic 
expectations at this time may be found in Leicester's Commonwealth, pub- 
lished five years later: ‘‘ By Monsieur’s match with our noble Princess, 
besides the hope of issue (which was the principal) there wanted not also 
probability, that some union or little toleration in religion, between you and 
us, might have been procured in this state, as we see that in some other 
countries is admitted to their great good.’’2" This testimony is the more 
significant in that Charles Arundell, if not the author of the book, was very 
closely connected with the writing of it,2! and it is confirmed by Howard 
who, as reported by Mendoza in a despatch of 1581, ‘‘ desired that the 
match should take place, believing, like many other Catholics, that by this 
means they would come to hold their religion in freedom.’’?? At the time, 
a similar impression was being given to the Nuncio in Paris: Monsieur, 
true Catholic prince that he was, would never have consented to treat of 
marriage, had he not intended that out of it should grow a notable benefit 
for the Church—even, be it whispered, the reduction of England to the 
Faith.23 


It does not appear that anything was ever done to. justify the hopes 
which had been raised. Certainly no official representation to Elizabeth 
was ever made. Eighteen months later, it was given out in Paris that Anjou, 
during his visit to England in August 1579, had spoken to the Queen for 
liberty of conscience.24 If he did, which is very doubtful, the subject was 
quickly dropped. For Mauvissiére had begun to realise that his flirtation 
with the Catholics was a serious tactical error. He found their premature 
rejoicing an embarrassment ; he had laid himself open to -a counterblast 
from the Puritans who, directed by Leicester and Walsingham and, so he 
believed, secretly supported by Mendoza,® raised the cry of popish revolu- 
tion and St. Bartholomew’s. In the gathering excitement, he decided to try 
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a coup de main, and revealed to the Queen Leicester’s secret marriage to 
the Countess of Essex.26 In consequence, Leicester and Walsingham were 
banished from the Court and Northumberland and Montagu, among others, 
were to be taken on to the Council. When this news reached the Nuncio 
in Paris, the impression had been given that legal recognition for Catholics 
was at hand.?? 


It is impossible to judge how near Mauvissiére came to success, but 
evident enough that he had been forced into playing his hand too early. 
The effect of the stroke, though startling, did not last ; the palace revolution 
never took place ; Leicester and Walsingham returned to Court. The Queen 
had already announced officially that there was no question of the marriage 
involving a change in the laws governing religion ; and the course of the 
negotiations during the next eighteen months was to weaken Mauvissiére’s 
connection with the Catholics, until it broke. 


In the winter of 1579-80 rumours were circulated of a Holy League 
between the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Florence, instigated 
by Spain, to overthrow Protestantism in England and dethrone Elizabeth. 
The priests who had been coming in in growing numbers during the previous 
few years from the seminaries abroad, were thought to be precursors of the 
onslaught, fifth columnists sent-by the King of Spain with Papal dispensa- 
tions to foment revolution.28 In July 1580, the Queen issued a proclamation 
on the subject. 


The news was of course passed on to Mauvissiére. Personally, no doubt, 
he took it all with a grain of salt. But, when added to the effects of the 
Papal-Spanish expedition to Ireland and the return of Drake from the Indies, 
it suggested that England was at last prepared for a final break with Spain, 
and would for the future be anxious for a firm alliance with France. It was 
not his business to inquire too closely into the credentials of anything which 
led to so desirable a result.29 If the effect was to leave the English Catholics 
out in the cold, that was no doubt a pity, but could not be helped. So 
that when, in September, Walsingham at a private interview offered to bury 
the hatchet and work for Monsieur’s advancement and a joint enterprise 
against Spain, provided he would renounce all attempts to interfere with the 
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established laws of religion, he was preaching to the converted.39 Mauvissiére 
and Leicester moved towards a reconciliation.%1 


Meanwhile the relative relaxation in the enforcement of those laws which 
had accompanied the earlier negotiations had come to an end, and the policy 
of rigour had been resumed.32 Campion and Persons and a new batch of 
seminary priests had arrived, and the Council, disturbed by the effect of 
their mission, was putting through Parliament the formidable ‘‘ Act to retain 
the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects in their due obedience’’. It remained to be 
seen whether this would affect the restored harmony of Anglo-French relations, 
Commissioners were to be sent over from France for another attempt to 
settle the marriage, and the matter could not fail to come up. 


But while they delayed, during the Court festivities over Christmas, 
Leicester got in a smart riposte to Mauvissiére’s coup of the previous year. 
He dislodged Oxford from the pro-French group and elicited from him the 
story of his intrigue with Mauvissiére in 1577. He then persuaded him to 
make a public confession to the Queen in the ambassador’s presence, accusing 
his former friends of becoming reconciled to Rome and conspiring against 
the State. The accusation was not at first believed however, and Oxford, 
to support his case appealed to Mauvissiére to admit that he had known the 
Jesuit—as he called him—who had reconciled his former friends, and to 
confess that he had, at their request, got him out of the country. Mauvissiére 
flatly denied the whole story.33 Oxford, in need of a second witness, went 
to Arundell and offered him a thousand pounds to support him in accusing 
Howard and Southwell ; when Arundell refused, Oxford told him, first that 
Stephens had been caught and had confessed, then that Southwell had 
betrayed them; and he offered his help for Arundell to leave the country. 
By this time Arundell saw what was’in the wind and went to find Howard 
and Southwell. From a friend on the Council they heard that a warrant was 
out for their arrest. Evidently they could not expect any help from 
Mauvissiére ; instead, in the middle of the night, they went to Mendoza, 
with whom they had previously had no contact at all. Mendoza hid them 
in his house until they had word from their friends that they were not to 
be put in the Tower, but kept in custody with members of the Council.34 
Oxford was arrested in turn, and for several months there was a barrage of 
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charges and counter-charges, until the affair finally blew over.*® No action 
was taken against Mauvissiére : the warning was enough. The manceuvre 
put an end to his connections with Catholics and crypto-Catholics at Court. 
If, after this, the French had entertained any notion of using the impending 
negotiations to seek concessions for the English Catholics, they would certain- 
ly have undermined their position in advance—though the English Catholics 
in general, unaware of what was going on behind the scenes, still believed 
that the French would do something for them.%6 


But the French entertained no such notion. The instructions to the 
Marriage Commissioners, dated 31 January 1581, explicitly bind Monsieur 
to do nothing towards changing the established laws of religion in England, 
nor to give countenance, directly or indirectly, to any of the Queen’s subjects 
who should violate or disparage them in any particular—‘‘ mais plustost 
tiendra la main que tels violateurs des loix soient pugnys.’’%? 


When the talks finally began, the English delegates explained that cir- 
cumstances had changed since the previous negotiations: the Queen had 
discovered that twenty thousand of her subjects did not wish to submit to 
her ecclesiastical laws, and could only suppose the reason for this to be that 
their hopes had been raised by the marriage, and that if it went through 
things would get worse. Walsingham developed the theme : the Pope, he 
claimed, had seized the opportunity to plant three hundred [sic] Jesuits 
throughout the country, to broadcast the fact that the Queen was illegitimate 
and a heretic, and give pardons to all who would revolt against her. Already 
sedition was rumbling abroad; the marriage, if concluded, would lead to 
a revolution. 


According to their instructions, the French Commissioners replied that 
Monsieur was bound to obey the laws himself, to enforce obedience to them 
on others, and to punish those who were recalcitrant. There could be no 
possible connection between these disturbances and the marriage treaty, which 
had given no cause for them: “‘ on scavoit bien que les zizanies et division 
semees en ce royaume n’estoient poinct par les praticques de Monseigneur, ains 
proceddoient des enemys et adversaires de ceste cause [sc. Spain], qui estoient 
autheurs et fauteurs de troubles, lesquelz la venue de Monseigneur feroit 
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cesser, et confirmeroit ledit Estat ’’.5® ‘‘ Surely . . .’’ wrote Walsingham, 
“if they unfeignedly desire an association against Spain, they would be 
careful to preserve the quiet of England.’’39 The logic of the situation em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Blois, so clearly seen by Catherine de Medici nine 
years earlier, proved irrefragable for her son. During the negotiations, 
Persons sent a priest to Jean Bodin, who had come over with the Commis- 
sioners, asking him to use his influence to try and get some concession for 
the Catholics; Bodin replied that he had come to treat of marriage, not 
of religion.‘? 

In the summer, the Pope appealed to Henri III to make representations 
to Elizabeth that the new legislation against Catholics should be rescinded. 
Besides the spiritual benefit he would derive from so worthy an action, he 
would bind the English Catholics to him in eternal gratitude ; which—the 
state of England being what it was—might well on occasion prove useful. 
But, as so often, the Papacy was too late. The King was grateful for the 
kind thought, and would be only too happy to do something for the poor 
English Catholics ; but first he must consult his mother. A month later, 
when the Nuncio brought the matter up again, he said he had forgotten, 
and would think about it ; finally he replied that as things stood it was 
impossible.4t_ After his escape to France in August, Persons tried to persuade 
the French King to help the English Catholics, but without success.42 


Anjou came to England again in October, and the festivities at Court 
went hand in hand with the first great trial of priests for participation in 
the supposed Papal-Spanish conspiracy.. Some of the Catholics, seeing, that 
nothing could be done through Mauvissiére, sought help from Mendoza, who 
forwarded through third parties in Paris a request that Catherine should 
write to Anjou to use his influence on behalf of the priests, concealing the 
fact that the request had originated in England : ‘‘ because if these people 
[the French] were to think the [English] Catholics had begun it, it would 
be quite fruitless ’’.43 Mendioza’s complacency does not affect the accuracy 
of his judgment. It was fruitless anyway : Catherine refused once and for 
all.“ There is a story that on the morning of Campion’s execution, some- 
body interrupted Anjou in the middle of a game of tennis, and asked him 
to intercede personally with the Queen. He stared a moment at the intruder, 
and said: “‘ Play ’’.45 
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It is not surprising that the whole affair should have left bitter feelings 
among the English Caholics. Before it, they had expected nothing from 
France; during it, their hopes had been raised, and they considered that 
they had been deceived and betrayed. The bitterness remained. Charles 
Arundell had been consistently pro-French, and to forward the marriage had 
incurred Leicester’s undying enmity. ‘‘ Not long before this said Christmas 
[1580] ’’—the account is Oxford’s—'‘‘ entering into great speech of Monsieur, 
he passed into great terms against him, in so much, he said, there was [in 
him] neither personage, religion, wit nor constancy, and that for his part 
he had long since given over that course, and taken another way, which 
was to Spain. . .’’46 The events of that Christmas were decisive for him 
and his friends: Mauvissiére had washed his hands of them, Mendoza 
received them ; Howard became Mendoza’s most valuable informant and was 
eventually given a Spanish pension.47 And they were decisive not merely for 
Arundell and his friends: early in 1582, a spy with wide experience of 
Catholic circles wrote : ‘‘ This is now their common talk among them, that 
the King of France and his brother be appointed of God, no doubt, to be a 
scourge to religion in all countries, as King Henry [VIII] was here to us 
in England. . .’’*8 If in later years the French were to complain that 
English Catholics were excessively hispaniolated, they had nobody to blame 
but themselves. 


NOTES 


Abbreviations :— 
C.S.P.—Calendar of State Papers 
C.R.S.—Catholic Record Society 
P.R.O.—Public Record Office 
B,M.—British Museum 
B.N.—Bibliothéque Nationale 


1. Mauvissiére to Henri III, 11 January 1581 (P.R.O. 31/3/28; partly printed by 
J. H. Pollen, Philip Howard, Eavi of Arundel (C.R.S. xxi), p. 29) ; to Catherine 
de Medici, same date (B.N. Fonds francais 15973, f. 392v). On relations of 
Howard and Oxford at this period, Howard to Burghley, 24 July 1577 (B.M. 
Cotton Titus C vi, f. 27)-; to ?Oxford, 1 May 1579 (printed by E. St. J. 

' Brooks, Sir Christopher Hatton, p. 253f). For the identity of the priest, Pollen, 
op. cit., p. 34; C.S.P. Domestic Addenda 1580-1625, p. 48. It should be noted 
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that the earl to whom Arundell introduces Stephens is evidently not, as Pollen 
assumes, the Earl of Arundel, but the Earl of Oxford. 


On Oxiford’s relations with Burghley, B.M. Ward, The Seventeenth Earl of 


_ Oxford, pp. 113-129, 147f, 154f. Oxford, in his accusations of 1580 (below, p. 8), 


said that they had ‘‘juré .. . et signé . . . qu’ilz feroient tout ce qu’ilz pour- 
roient pour l’advancement de la religion catholicque ...’’ Mauvissiére to 
Henri IJI, 11 January 1581: above, n. (1).) This may I think be taken as 
poetic licence. 


Deposition of Howard, undated, but 1581 (B.M. Cotton Titus C vi, f. 5). The 
substantial accuracy of Howard’s account is supported by the facts that (1) His 
notes for a defence of passive obedience are still in existence (Ibid., f. 213 & ff.) 
and (2) The leading part in the negotiations with Mauvissiére is taken by Oxford. 


Henri III to Mauvissiére, 12 July 1577 (J. Le Laboureur, Additions aux Memoires 
de . . . Mauvissiére, Ill, p. 520). The only other person named is “‘ le fils 
du feu Duc de Nortfolk '’—which seems likely to refer rather, by mistake, to 
Henry Howard, than to Philip, who was not at this time a Catholic, and would 
presumably have been given his courtesy title of Earl of Surrey. 


Henri III to Mauvissiére, 5 September 1577 (Le Laboureur, op. cit., III, p. 532). 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 23 September 1577 (B.N. Cinq Cents de Colbert, 337, 
f. 662). The jeune seigneur in question is evidently Oxford. For the journey 
of the two Veres, who never actually got in any fighting, to France, C.S.P. 
Foreign, 1577-78, Nos. 22, 256, 507 & 542. It seems that Oxford originally 
intended going himself: (Leicester to Burghley, 13 June 1577 (Hatfield Calen- 
day, II, p. 154). 


Sir Amyas Paulet to Walsingham, 25 December 1577 (J. Ogle, Copy-book of 
Sir Amyas Paulet’s Letters, p. 224). Also C.S.P. Foreign, 1577-78, Nos. 475 
& 496. 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 11 January 1581 (above, n. 1). The date is fixed 
by Stephens’ arrival at Douai on 14 July (T. F. Knox, First and Second 
Diaries of the English College, Douai, p. 125). He took his baccalaureat at 
Paris later in the year (B.N. Fonds latin 9955, f. 133) and went to teach 
theology in the University of Nantes (Archives Nationales G8 259, unnumbered : 
receipt of 22 September 1602). 


Mauvissiére to Catherine de Medici, 24 November 1577 (P.R.O. 31/3/27). 


Catherine de Medici to La Mothe Fenelon, 13 September 1572 (Lettres Missives 
de Catherine de Medicis, iv, p. 123; Correspondence Diplomatique de... La 
Mothe Fenelon, vii, p. 347). Michelet (La Ligue et Henri IV, ed. 1856, p.6) 
quotes a letter of Catherine to Elizabeth of September, to the same effect. This 
appears to be a mistake for the letter above. 
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Best accounts of the marriage negotiations in Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, ii, pp. 1-117; J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth I (ed. 2), pp. 237-256. 
See also J. H. Pollen, English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 
314-329. 

A list of noblemen favourable to the marriage in Conyers Read, op. cit., ii, p. 5n. 
Sussex’s mother was a Howard (D.N.B. sub Thomas Ratcliffe, 3rd Earl). On 
Philip Howard, Mauvissiére to Henri III, 20 November 1580. (J. H. Pollen, 
Philip Howard, p. 32). On Northumberland, Oxford’s charges against Arundell 
and Howard (P.R.O. S.P. 12/151/41), where he speaks of ‘‘ combinations ’’ 
made at Northumberland’s house in London. The connection with Rutland is 
provided by ?John Manners: Henry Howard to Burghley, 24 July 1577 (above, 
Be Di 


On ?Frances Howard, Mauvissiére to Catherine de Medici, 14 August 1578 (B.N. 
Fonds frangais 15973, under date). On Stafford’s mother and sister, and other 
ladies, Mauvissiére to Anjou, 14 December 1579 (/bid., f. 68r). 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 11 January 1581 (above, n. 1): ‘‘ [Oxford, Howard, 
etc.] . . . grandement affectionnez a voz magestez et a Monseigneur vostre frere, 
en estant de bons solliciteurs pour le mariage, dont ilz recepvoient beaucoup de 
bonnes cheres pour faire en cela chose qui plaisoit a [Elizabeth] .. . estimez 
et favorisez de la dicte roynme . . . a l'occasion qu’eulx et leurs amys ont 
tousjours este pour le dict mariage et pour l’alliance de France... .’’ There is 
a ms. defence of the marriage attributed to Howard in B.M. Cotton Titus B 18. 


B.M. Ward, op.-cit., pp. 164ff. 


Mauvissiére to Catherine de Medici, 24 November 1577 (above, n. 10); to 
Henri III, 29 May 1579 (Pollen, English Catholics, p. 316; B.N. Fonds frangais 
15973, f. 145) ; to Henri III, 29 October 1579 (P.R.O. 31/3/27: abstract in 
Pollen, op. cit., p. 317). 

Mauvissiére to Henri III, 29 October 1579 (above, n. 17): ‘‘ Et mesme [the 
Catholics] ce sont entremis es affaires de Monseigneur vostre frere et esperent 
que par ce moyen ilz seront heureux et contens, et par ce moyen, ce party 
qui estoit du tout a la devotion du roy d’Espaigne qui ne demandoit nullement 
ledict mariaige, s’y est tant affectionne qu’il a mis les calvinistes, les puretains 
et ceux de leur party en perpetuelle inquietude . ef 


Montagu was related to Sussex through his (Montagu’s) first wife, Sussex’s aunt, 
who had died in 1553 (D.N.B. sub Anthony Browne, Lord Montagu). 


ee 


Epecially Mauvissiére to Henri III, 29 May 1579 (above, n. 17) : gee. Ux 
quelz [sc. the Catholics} soubz main la Royne . . . prest beaucoup de faveur 
et assistance et ferme les yeulz et les oreilles a tous les mauvays rapportz que 
Yon luy en faict, et creint l’on fort que quant elle aura espouze ung prince 
si catholicque que monditseigneur vostre frere elle ne ce veille fortiffier et 
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tenir plus asseure [sic] de ce coste la que de l'autre, et si j’avoys ceste honneur 
de parler troys heures a votre majeste je luy pourroys dire chose [sic] incroy- 
ables et dont aussi n’en fault-il croyre pour le plus seure que l’effect .. .’’ 
Mauvissiére’s copyist seems to have got a little mixed here; but the general 
sense is clear. 


The Copie of a Leter wryten by a Master of Arte of Cambridge . .., ed. 1584, 
Do 24; 

L. Hicks, The Growth of a Myth: Fr. Robert Persons, S.J. and Leicester's 
Commonwealth (Studies, 1957, Ppp. 91-105). 


Mendoza to Philip II, 25 December 1581 (Pollen, Philip Howard, p. 30; C.S.P. 
Spanish 1580-86, p. 245). 


Dandino to Cardinal Como, 1 May, 21 June, 22 November 1579 (P.R.O. 31/9/76). 


Dandino to Como, 15 March 1581 (P.R.O. 31/9/78). This was explicitly denied 
in the Queen’s proclamation of 27 September 1579 (a copy in P.R.O. S.P. 
12/132/11) : ‘‘ And such a one [sc. Monsieur] also, as never in any demand 
required any jot to be changed in the laws, neither in Religion, nor other 
matter whatsoever, of which her Majesty assures her subjects of her word, which 
never yet was spotted. . .”’ 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 29 October 1579 (above, n. 17); ct. Mendoza to 
Philip H, 24 June 1579 (C.S.P. Spanish 1568-79, p. 680), and 17 April 1580 
(C.S.P. Spanish 1580-86, p. 25). It is interesting to note, in Philip Stubbes’ 
The Gaping Gulf, the favourable treatment of Spain in comparison with France : 
“And though I esteem the king of Spain for a loyal king of inviolate faith 
and whole honour in respect of the French king: yet am I so far off from 
sound trust in either of them both, that considering how Spain dotes upon 
that drunken harlot of Rome, I would be loth that either France or Spain 
should have such a porter here to let them in at a postern gate, as Monsieur 
is. Yet I do not only set this popish French faith behind the Spanish honour 
of promise holding: but I affirm without doubting, that it is not so safe to 
contract this near alliance with these French, as to make some other common 


- amity with those Moors beyond Spain. . .’’ (The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf 


+, 1579, C2-2f). Mendoza does not however seem to have been very well 
informed about what was going on in Leicester’s circle (C.S.P. Spanish 1568-79, 
p. 682 n.). 


J. E. Neal, op. cit., p. 245. 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 29 October 1579 (above, n. 17); 27 January 1580 
(J. H. Pollen, English’ Catholics, p. 317£). Dandino to Como, 8 December 1579 
(P.R.O. 31/9/76) : ‘‘ Quella Regina . . . ha chiamato nel consiglio tre, che 
hanno nome. di Catolici, et fra essi un Milort Montacuto, per che habbiano 
qualche contratto .. .”’ 
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J. H. Pollen, English Catholics, pp. 235-243. 
Mauvissiére to Henri III, 29 June and 30 August 1580 (P.R.O. 31/3/28). 
Mauvisséire to Henri III, to September 1580 (P.R.O. 31/2/28). 


William Herle to Leicester, 1 November 1580 (P.R.O. S.P. 12/144/1), reporting 
a private conversation with Mauvissiere, who was no doubt aware that it would 
reach Leicester: ‘‘ For his part . . . he was more English than French (his 
master’s service set aside), and had this honour of a Frenchman, not to be 
hispaniolated : which nation of Spain he hated with all his heart, and the more 
for the practises and enterprises they had addressed against this realm of late 
[sc. the Holy League], and against Ireland. . .’’ 


J. H. Pollen, op. cit., pp. 355-61. 


Mauvissiére to Henri III, 11° January 1581 (above, n. 1). On Leicester’s part 
in the matter, Charles Arundell to his ‘‘ Sweet Lady ’’, undated (1581) (P.R.O. 
BoP ure) £50) 57). 

Declaration of Arundell (C.S.P. Domestic Addenda 1580-1625, p. 48) ; Mendoza 
to Philip II, 9 January 1581 (C.S.P. Spanish 1580-86, p. 78) and 25 December 
1581 (Ibid., p. 245; Pollen, Philip Howard, p. 30). 

The documents of the affair are to be found in P.R.O. S.P. 12/147/4i & 6; 
S.P. 12/149/67-69; S.P. 12/151/41-57; C.S.P. Domestic 1547-80, p. 431 
(misdated to 1571) ; C.S.P. Domestic Addenda 1580-1625, p. 84 ; B.M. Cotton, 
Titus C vi, ff. 5 & 7. B.M. Ward, op. cit., p. 206ff, has an account of the 
incident, which is accurate enough, and of its “‘ significance ’’, which is pure 
fantasy. ; 


Dandino to Como, 15 March 1581 (P.R.O. 31/9/78) ; Mauvissiére to Henri III, 
g April 1581 (P.R.O. 31/3/28). Robert Persons, Punti per la Missione d’Inghil- 
terra (C.R.S. iv), p. 24. 


B.N. Fonds francais 8308, /£>, 3¢ 


Journal des Négotiations . . . du 24 avril au ler mai 1581 ; the Commissioners 
to Henri III, 2 May 1681 (P.R.O. 31/3/28). 


Walsingham to Cobham, 26 September 1582 (C.S.P. Foreign 1582, no. 357). 


Robert Persons, Punti per la Missione d’Inghilterra (C.R.S. iv), pp. 22-4, and 
History of Domestical Difficulties (C.R.S. ii), p. 183; L. Hicks, Letters of 
Robert Persons, I (C.R.S. xxxix), p. xli. There is some doubt about the date 
of this incident. Bodin came to England twice in 1581, with the Commissioners, 
and with Anjou himself on his second visit (C.S.P. Spanish 1580-86, p. 84: 
Mendoza reports his arrival on 19 February ; H.M.C, Rutland, I (12thi report, 


_ Appx. ix), p. 131: Robert Beale to the Earl of Rutland: ‘‘... your friend 


Monsieur Boden, who is sorry that he came over upon so little assurance of 
success, and thinking, that having been in great danger of temptation his last 
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” 


coming hither, will not so easily be brought to cross the seas again... 
Persons seems to date the incident to the second visit, but his language seems 
to imply that he was still in England at the time: he left for France in 
August. 
Castelli to Como, 12 & 30 June, 8 July, 21 & 26 August 1581 (P.R.O. 31/9/78). 
L. Hicks, op. cit., p. xli; Persons to Aquaviva, 21 October 1581 (Jbid., pp. 
95-7). 
Mendoza to Philip II, 7 November 1581 (C.S.P. Spanish 1580-86, p. 211). 
Castelli to Como, 9 December 1581 (P.R.O. 31/9/78). 
R. Simpson, Edmund Campion, ed. 1896, p. 447. 
Oxford’s accusations, art. 7 (P.R.O. S.P. 12/151/41). 
Mendoza to Philip II, 25 December 1581 & 6 March 1582 (Pollen, Philip Howard, 
pp. 30-1). The development of Mendoza’s connection with the Catholics during 
1581 may be traced in C.S.P. Spanish 1580-86, pp. 9”, 118, 177, 200, 211, ete. 
Sea also above, p. 12. 
Robert Barnard (P.H.) to Walsingham, 19 April 1582 (P.R.O. S.P. 12/153/14). 
Cf. Cobham to Walsingham, 3 March 1582 (C.S.P. Foreign 1581-2, no. 572): 
“Our English Romanists . . . presuppose that Monsieur seeks nothing but his 
own preferment.’’ 

The spelling of all quotations in English has been modernised. 
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NOTES ON PERSONS’S ‘*‘ MEMORIAL’ FOR THE 
REFORMATION OF ENGLAND ”’’ (1596) 


By TH. CLANCY, S:}. 


The late Harold Laski, in a letter to O. W. Holmes, characterized 
Persons’s Jesuit’s Memorial as ‘‘ the most cold-blooded plot for exterminating 
opponents known outside St. Bartholomew.’’! On the face of it, this tends 
to confirm the suspicion which was expressed by Holmes in this very corres- 
pondence, and which reviewers have voiced since the letters were published, 
that Laski often wrote about books of which he had a very imperfect 
knowledge. And yet there is a sense in which the Jesuit’s Memorial is cold- 
blooded, just as the whole Counter-Reformation was in a certain sense 
cold-blooded. Whenever the Church is faced with a new challenge she must 
tighten up her lines of discipline and ruthlessly prune certain venerable 
practices and customs or at least establish an order of priority among them. 
Many view with distaste the mentality engendered by the Council of Trent. 
It would be well, however, to try and see what the Counter-Reformation was 
trying to do before we condemn it. And for a real insight into the Counter- 
Reformation spirit few books can equal the Jesuit’s Memorial, 


A Memorial for the Reformation of England was written by Robert 
Persons in the year 1596. At that time he was in Spain occupied with the 
task of sustaining the English seminaries in that country and charged also 
with the direction of the Jesuit missionary effort in England. Since his first 
contact with this effort, as a missionary in 1580-1, he had assumed what was 
an axiom of politics in his day and was to remain so for many years to 
come, namely, that the religion of a nation depended on the religion of its 
_ prince. The first step, therefore, in the Reformation of England would be 
to secure a Catholic succession to the throne. But in this treatise he does 
not discuss how this is to come about.2 He assumes that it will come about 
and he proposes that, once it does, all effort should be expended to make 
England—and Ireland too—“‘ the spectacle of all the world and an example 
of perfection to all other Catholique countries.’’5 
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It was a subject on which he had often reflected since his ordination as 
a priest in 1578 and this memorial is in fact nothing but the distillation and 
ordering of various things he had written and thought in the intervening 
years.4 There is no question here of a scheme for a religious utopia but 
rather concrete proposals which could be put forward “‘ in the first parliament 
and national Councell of our country, after God, of his mercie, shall restore 
it to the Catholique faith.’’5 


By its very nature the Memorial was not meant for publication and it 
circulated only in manuscript for many years. The ‘‘ Appellants ’’ were the 
first to use it as an anti-Jesuit weapon at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, but it was not till 1690 that it was printed. In that year, Edward 
Gee, an Anglican clergyman and controversialist, published it in London, 
supposedly from ‘‘ the copy that was presented to the late King James II.”’ 
His intention was to unveil the pernicious designs of ‘‘ the Jesuits faction 
in the last Reign.’’ With this end in view, he fitted it out with a new title, 
wrote an introduction which repeats the most notable false statements current 
about the life of Persons,? and added various reflections at the end of the 
chapters. He also used the editorial devices of marginal comments and 
italics to point up what he considers to be the most insidious proposals ot 
the Memorial.8 


He does not seem, however, to have altered the text on any fixed 
principle. Carelessness would seem to account for almost all of the frequent 
variations from the Manuscript. Because these variations are so frequent I 
have preferred to rely in all the citations on the MS copy which is in the 
Farm Street Library of the Jesuit Fathers in London.? It is written in a 
scribe’s hand on Spanish paper and signed by the author.1® 


Since Lord Acton’s day considerations of the Counter-Reformation are 
often grouped under the four heads : the Council of Trent, the new religious 
orders, the Inquisition, and the Index.1! Without committing ourselves to 
the aptness of Acton’s choice of the salient features of this movement, we 
may use these same four as convenient pegs on which to hang the concrete 
pioposals which Persons made for the reformation of religion in England. 
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Council of Trent 


In the last half of the sixteenth century, adhesion to the Council of Trent 
was in France, in the Empire, and in some parts of Italy, the sign of a 
“ right-wing ’’ Catholic. Persons, however, seems to have had a less than 
enthusiastic opinion of the council,’2 and this stemmed not from the fact 
that it was too intransigent towards the heretics, but that it was not resolute 
enough in reforming Church discipline. He favored the implementation of 
the Tridentine decrees in England, but only as a first step. The reform in 
England must take as its model, not so much the picture of the reformed 
church that emerged from the decrees of the Council, as the primitive 
Church.!8 This will be possible because there will be no vested interest to 
oppose such a reform: “‘. .. We are not like to fynde .. . eitther back- 
ward Bishoppes or dissolute preists, or licentious religious men or women to 


oppose themselves against so holy a designement as this our reformation 
ic "14 
ASI. 545% 


That was the insupportable burden under which the short-lived Marian 
reform collapsed. By compromise and overgreat indulgence that movement 
was doomed from the start. But no such difficulty will be present in the 
new reform, for “‘all is now zeale and integritie in our new cleargye. . . 
-and no les in our laytie and catholicke gentlemen of England that have 
borne the brunt of persecution for so many yeares.’’! 


That such a clergy was at hand was the achievement of William Allen 
and his associates in the foundation of Douay College whose proud claim it 
was to have realised the Tridentine decrees on seminaries.16 Historians of 
Elizabethan England often date the first stirrings of the English Catholic 
laity against the Protestant religious settlement from the arrival on the 
mission of priests sent from Rome in 1580, in which Campion and Persons 
took part. But the more correct view would seem to be that the papal bull 
of 1570 and the coming of the first priests from Douay were the real begin- 
nings of an attempt to check the drift of the Catholics in England. That 
was Persons’s own view and it is supported by contemporary evidence.!” 


’ His own contact with the persecuted Church convinced him that first 
priority should be given to the formation of a new type of clergy. In this 
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he was at one with Allen himself who from the beginning found that Persons 
supported him in his views on the conduct of the mission. It was Persons 
who founded’ the seminaries at Valladolid and Seville which in the later years 
ot Elizabeth’s reign were producing a yearly harvest of zealous missionaries. 18 


The basic supposition underlying the work of the seminaries was that 
this was a temporary solution to the problem... It was taken for granted that 
Catholic priests would be trained in England “‘after the next change of 
religion '’. Persons was convinced that the new English clergy had received 
“so excellent a kind of Holly education in our seminaries as never perhaps 
any cleargy had in the world.’’"'9 But this was only the beginning, for the 
resources were at hand in England to establish a system of clerical education 
that would be an example to all Christendom. Persons even wanted to do 
for Scotland, Germany, Denmark, Poland, and Russia what Spain had done 
for England, and to establish seminaries in London for youths from those 
countries.2”. This would not only show the gratitude of the English for the 
blessings received ; it would also be a revival of the ‘‘ old glorious pietie 
and zeal] of our ancestors the Saxons who after their owne conversion were 
converters almost of all nations round about them.’’2t' It would also serve 
to remove the blot on English history produced by Tudor connivance in the 
spreading of heresy in these lands. 


In the manner of the men of his day, Persons thought of education as 
the business of the Church, and the education of clerics as the central core 
around which the rest was built. It was natural therefore that he should 
have something to say about a general revision of the whole school system 
of England. No village was to be without its schoolmaster.22_ In the larger 
places the grammar schools were to be divided into six or seven forms, each 
form to have its master, and advancement to be regulated by “ strait 
examination ’’. No one was to be admitted to a University until he had 
completed this stage. Excessive whipping was to be abolished. 


Every shire (diocese) was to have its minor seminary which was to 
prepare for the major seminaries to be established at the Universities. The 
number of these latter was to be increased to three ; another was needed 
in the North.%’ Since it was also proposed to establish a third archbishopric 
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—in the West*4—it would work out that each diocese would have its own 
seminary and each ecclesiastical province its major seminary. 


Persons obviously had a soft spot in his heart for the English Univer- 
sities. He had spent many years at Oxford as a student and later asa 
fellow of Balliol.“ He had sat on the benches of Padua26 and knew at 
first hand most of the outstanding centres of learning in Western Europe. 
He granted that the English Universities were “‘ the moste fayre and best 
furnished for the materiall part . .. that be to be seene in all Christen- 
dome .. .’27; but he thought that they could profitably adopt certain 
practices he had observed in Europe. He wanted to lessen the security of 
the professors and lecturers so as to get rid of those who did not come up 
to the mark. He favored placing greater emphasis on the dictation method 
of lecturing.28 A few points from the method used in Padua for the teaching 
of natural science could be profitably adopted.2? The number of oaths was 
to be reduced. The inflationary market in degrees, including foreign degrees, 
was to be checked.3® All in all, even while counselling due respect for the 
ancient statutes and customs of the universities, he proposed rather drastic 
reforms. But all these proposals were made with the hope of restoring to 
England the high place she once had in university education, so that scholars 
from the whole world would once more come in great numbers to study in 
England.31 


This preoccupation with education stemmed from Persons’s firm con- 
viction that the root cause of all the religious troubles was ‘‘ the evil and 
idle life of clergymen.’’%2 This scandal would only be removed by educa- 
tion, both moral and intellectual, and he cited John of Avila to the effect 
that multiplying laws and punishments would never produce the desired 
result.35 The only true remedy was ‘‘ to procure that men be induced to 
love good lawes and observe them without punishment, and then good lawes 
will profit them. And such are they who are vertuously brought up and 
trayned in godly discipline from their youthes and for that this doth aske 
both care and labour fewe prelates will take it upon them. . .’’%4 


If seminaries were established and their moral and intellectual standards 
kept up, if preferment for ecclesiastical positions were given to those pro- 
ficient in learning and virtue, the whole question of an idle and evil clergy 
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would take care of itself. In the meantime Bishops were to act as real 
fathers to their clergy, calling them together often to give them encourage- 
ment and leadership and to resolve any doubts or difficulties they might 
have,%5 


But above all Bishops were to give good example, especially in the 
matter of poverty. Here again John of Avila is the guide. Bishops, he 
said, should impress the faithful not by their pomp and splendour but 
by their virtue.4° The English bishops, Persons found, had more authority 
and jurisdiction than those of other countries. Traditionally each bishop 
filled the role of censor morum in his diocese. Persons found this a good 
thing and would even allow the bishops some hand, at least at the begin- 
ning, in temporal affairs. In fact, he was adding much more of an onus 
than an honour to the episcopal state, for he made the bishops responsible 
not only for the setting up of religious houses, schools, colleges and prisons, 
but also for the care of widows and orphans, and the promotion of confrater- 
nities. These confraternities in Persons’s day had a wide range of social 
activities. Under the supervision of the bishops, they established montes 
pietatis, or poor men’s banks,3’ they rebuilt churches and even constructed 
roads and repaired bridges.38 


One of the worst effects of the Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith alone was the decline of almsgiving. When, in his Controversies, 
Bellarmine undertook to justify good works, he defended three in particular : 
prayer, tasting, and almsgiving.3? From his various writings we know that 
Persons shared the conviction of his old professor that Protestant teaching 
was a serious threat in the matter of alms. When he had to defend Pope 
Gregory XIII from the accusations of John Nichols, he enumerated the 
almsdeeds of the Pope.*" In the life of Campion, which he was putting 
together about this time, he recounted how Campion had “‘ appalled the new 
fangled preachers ’’ when at the funeral of Sir Thomas White he praised 
the great almsdeeds of the deceased.” 


Here Persons was in the tradition of the old religious writers of 
England.’? But it was not only a notional belief in the value of alms that 


he supported. As one of the leaders of the English mission, it had been 
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his business to beg for every work undertaken for the restoration of the old 
faith. The printing of Catholic books on the continent, the maintenance of 
the seminaries, the travel and sustenance of the missionary priests, both 
Jesuit and secular: all these were works for which Persons begged in 
England, in Rome, in the Low Countries and in Spain.‘% 


But alms alone would not finance the almost grandiose schemes for 
educational and social reforms “‘ after the next change of religion’’. Where 
was the rest of the money coming from? Persons saw no other way but 
to reclaim at least partially the church lands. He was realist enough to 
know that a reversion to the status quo of a century back was neither 
desirable nor possible. He therefore proposed this compromise. The 
holders of the Church lands would pay to the church rents of assize, that 
is, rents which ranged from one third to one half of the revenues coming 
from the lands.*4 This indulgence would not be used towards those present 
holders who were notorious for impiety and hatred of the church. These 
last would be dispossessed of church lands altogether. Gee, in his edition 
ot the Memorial, made a great business of this last provision, and indeed, 
in his day, the bogey of a reshuffling of church lands was still being used 
to rouse opposition to the Catholic Church or to anyone whom it was con- 
venient to connect with the Catholic Church.4® And yet Persons was wholly 
consistent here. It was plain to all that the Marian compromise in this 
matter had failed to win any good will for the Church. Persons thought of 
the nobility and gentry as exercising a certain function of leadership in the 
hierarchical social structure. For this reason they deserved some recompense 
from society. But if they had shown themselves unworthy to exercise such 
leadership, then there was no reason for society to sustain them. 


For twenty years, in the literary controversies that accompanied the 
French wars of religion, the place of the nobility occupied many minds. For 
the radical writers in these controversies, the plea for the abolition of the 
hereditary nobility was a commonplace, first among the Huguenots and later 
on among the ligeurs— - 


L’espéce générale de la Noblesse est fondée sur le seul sujet de la vertu que l’on 
‘acquiert, et non sur celle acquise d’autruy ; et le tiltre de noblesse doit estre 
personel et non hereditaire, tellement qui n’est pas vertueux ne peut estre noble.46 
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. Persons did not think of going as far as this, but he did not hesitate 
to propose complete restitution of all church lands which were in the hands 
of unworthy persons. In his opinion few of the old nobility would suffer 
by such a rule, for it was always the contention of the Catholic polemists 
that it was from the parvenus that the Church had most to fear. From such 
lands as were completely restored to the Church those worthy nobles and 
gentry for whom the rents of assize caused hardship could be relieved.4” 


All these rents and restitutions were not to be made to claimants rep- 
resenting their former owners. Rather the Holy See was to be petitioned 
for permission for a complete redistribution of the Church revenues.‘® Here 
was one of Persons’s boldest proposals. First, all those parish livings which 
had come in former days into the hands of the religious orders were to be 
returned to the secular clergy. Second, the Pope himself should lead the 
way by renouncing, at least for a few years, part of the temporal dues 
from England.‘9 


But these provisions were relatively anodine compared to the proposals 
Persons made for the alignment of religious orders in England ; which 
brings us to our second point. 


New Religious Orders 


It was common knowledge, according to Persons, that’the greater part 
of the Abbey lands had belonged ‘‘ to the order of St. Bennett ’’. But the 
first priority after the next change was not to be given to the re-foundation 
of monasteries but “rather in place of many of them, good Colledges 
universities, seminaries, Schooles for increasing of our cleargie as also divers 
houses of other orders also that do deale more in preachinge teachinge and 
helping of souls . . .’’59 


Persons esteemed the monastical profession as a thing most holy, and 
he suggested that provision be made in due course for convents for women, 
and later on for monasteries for men which would serve a social as well as 
a religious purpose.*! But the urgent need in England was for active orders. 
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The other compelling reason that Persons gave for this redistribution was 
the scarcity of English monks at the time. He did not want to see the 
medieval monastic property fall into the hands of foreign members of the 
same orders.°? 


He foresaw that if the prospect of a great number of vacant ecclesiastical 
livings was opened up, clerical adventurers, both secular and regular, would 
come swarming into England. The Council of Trent had laid down the 
lines on which this evil was to be checked, but in fact the evil still existed 
and Persons would guard against it by providing that only reformed orders 
were to be admitted into England. This provision would also foresall all 
emulation and contention among religious orders—another evil of the times.*§ 


Persons proposed certain institutional changes in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to bring them into line with post-Tridentine practice. Parliament had 
been conceived as a mirror of the nation. Abbots had been granted seats in 
the house of Lords. But now certain reforms in the monastic orders had 
resulted in the creation of new offices, such as General, Visitor, Provincial, 
and these ranked above, or on a level with that of abbot. It was only 
logical, then, to make room for these in the house of Lords.*4 


The members of the clergy whose duties and social rank more closely 
corresponded to those of the burgesses of the lower house, e.g. deans, arch- 
deacons, heads of colleges, would find a place in the House of Commons.® 


Which were the new religious orders that Persons had in mind? He 
only mentions one by name, the Capuchins. He mentions them as the 
possible custodians of a religious house to be erected near Tyburn to keep 
alive the memory of the many martyrs who died there.5© Persons also says 
that he would like to see the day arrive, when every approved and reformed 
order in the Church would have some establishment in England. A house 
in London would be a start.5”? But though he nowhere mentions the name 
of his own order, it is obvious that he assumed that the Jesuits, who of all 
religious orders counted the largest number of Englishmen among their 
members, would have a great part in the works outlined. 


NOTES ON PERSONS’S ‘“‘ MEMORIAL” 
The Inquisition 


The Tudors had an Inquisition, but they preferred to call it by a 
different name, the Ecclesiastical Court of High Commission.5® Persons, 
too, thought it was necessary to retain the thing while changing the name. 
He suggested that it be known as the Council of Reformation. And indeed, 
this council would have had a much greater scope than the Inquisition ever 
had in southern Europe, for it was to be nothing less than the national 
organ of religious reform. The organization which he had in mind was 
national and not diocesan. He nowhere criticizes the shortcomings of purely 
diocesan administration, he simply assumes they are well known. In his 
proposals, all those entering on bishoprics should clearly understand that, 
if just cause arose, they would be subject to visitors sent by the Pope who 
would have power to deprive them or relegate them to a lower bishopric.59 
All holders of ecclesiastical office were to be subject to this condition. “‘ And 
greatly it will import that all benefices be given and taken in England with 
this expresse condition, that upon merit or demerit they may be changed or 
taken away and the parties removed either to higher or lower benefices or 
to none at all if he deserve yt.’’ And this power to remove should some- - 
times be used, ‘‘ for that this will be a contynuall bridle and spure to them, 
when they know they have no certayntie or perpetuitie ; and as to the good, 
it will be an occasion of perpetuall promotion so to the other it will be a 
motive to looke about them.’’6 


The principal task for the bishops was not to decide on policy but to 
implement the reforms which were initiated and supervised by the Council 
of Reformation. The council was to sit in London. Its members were to 
be men who inspired respect, such as the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishops of Westminster, London, and Rochester. There would be other 
members below episcopal rank.6t The work of the council was to proceed 
in three stages: (1) the reduction of England to religious unity, (2) the 
reformation of the Church in England, (3) the preservation of the fruits of 
the reform. 


As to the first point, Persons foresaw no big difficulties as long as reason 
was given full play and undue haste was avoided. The first thing was to 
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assuage and forget old bitterness. No one’s conscience was to be pressed. 
Complete freedom of religious thought was to be granted for a time and all 
those who had objections to the Roman faith were to be encouraged to air 
their difficulties. Persons had seen the system of patience and temporary 
toloration work wonders in the Low Countries in those cities which were 
recaptured from the hands of the heretics. 


He could not resist the temptation to lay down elaborate rules for 
disputations between the Catholics and heretics. Every facility was to be 
granted to the heretics to prepare the best possible case for their views. 
This was more than the Protestants ever permitted Father Campion and his 
company, but it would reduce to silence those who said that the Catholic 
Church persecuted before she instructed.® Provision should be made for 
as many as possible to assist at these disputations, and for those who could 
not assist the records of them would be printed and distributed. Another 
proposal was for a confrontation of the books written on both sides of the 
“great controversy ’’. There was to be a public review, by some learned 
men ‘‘of our side’’, of the books of “‘ Jewell and doctor hardinge in London 
for that they wrote both in the vulgar tonge . . . and of whitakers and 
doctor Stapleton in Oxford or Cambridge, for that they wrote in latyne.”’ 
Persons was sure that in such a confrontation of texts ‘‘ Jewell would be 
discovered to make so many shifts and to slide out at as many narrowe holes 
and creeks to save himself and to deny, falsefye, and pervert so many 
authors, doctors and Fathers, as his own side, within fewe dayes would be 
ashamed of him, and give him over ; which would be no small blow to 
overthrow heresie in England, he having been their cheifest play, to mayn- 
tayne the same in 1. that kingdom.’’64 


Reason then was to be the chief means for reducing England to religious 
unity. It would take much personal contact by both zealous laymen and 
learned priests. The exterior aids of religion, such as the liturgy carried 
out in churches that had been renovated and restored, public crosses and 
the like, were counted on to do their part. But the big stress was on 
confrontation of the two systems. ‘“‘ The truth is but one and cannot but 
appear by this collation.’ 
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This faith in public disputation was a leaf borrowed from the protestants’ 
book. As is well known, earlier Jesuits had set small store by such devices 
to win over the Reformers. Persons ever feels obliged to justify his stand 
by alleging the peculiar condition of England: ‘‘ And though I confess that 
in a quiet and established Catholicke state, disputations with the heretickes 
were not presumed profitable ; yet our condition is different now at the 
begynninge and will be for some yeares in England; and all satisfaction 
must be given, that may be conveniently .. .’’6 


It is interesting to compare the ideas of Persons’s contemporary, the 
Huguenot statesman Phillipe Duplessis Mornay, on the same subject. A 
prolific writer on tolerance, Duplessis Mornay was asked by Henri de Navarre 
whether both religions should be tolerated in Bearn. He replied that there 
should be a convocation of Protestants and Catholics to discuss religious 
questions. In the dispute the Protestant religion would be shown to be the 
true one and then there would be no need to tolerate any other. In 1592, 
when his patron was the heir presumptive to the French throne and was 
being urged to become a Catholic in order to break the impasse, Mornay 
gave the same advice to be applied to France as a whole. He thus re- 
vealed in his private memoranda what was only implicit in his published 
pleas for toleration, namely, that this tolerance was to be a temporary phase 
in the re-establishment of national religious unity. 


It was the same with Persons. He disclaimed any interest in or affec- 
tion for religious liberty as a permanent arrangement. ‘‘I give notice that 
my meaninge is not any way to persuade thereby that liberty of religion to 
live how a man will should be permitted to any person in any christian 
commonwealth for any cause or respect whatsoever . . .’’6? 


He did not, however, conceive of this government-sponsored religious 
unity being a source of suffering for any man of good will. All those who 
really desired to know the truth would be amenable to reason. That left 
only ‘‘ willfull Apostates or malicious persecutors.’’ As to the question of 
‘how they may be dealt withall, it belongeth not to a man of my vocation 
to suggest but rather to commend their state to almightie god and their 
treaty to the wisdom of such as shall be in authoritie in the Commonwealth 
atthateday 2m.) 2 
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Having restored religious unity, the Council of Reformation would turn 
its main attention to the reforms outlined, together with such others as would 
seem good to them. Their biggest problem would concern personnel. It 
would be their first duty to recruit such religious and secular clergy from 
the continent as could render good service to the church in England. Having 
filled the posts they would make sure that the holders were doing the task 
assigned in a creditable manner. Their control of ecclesiastical revenues 
would be a powerful means to ensure perfect religious reform. 


Their task was to be temporary, however, and at the end of ‘‘ some 
competent number of years’’, they should legislate themselves out of exis- 
tence, taking care, before they did so, to set up some ‘‘ good and sound 
manner of Inquisition’’ under a more acceptable name. As to the kind of 
Inquisition to be established, Persons observed that many thought the Spanish 
variety too severe and the Italian too lax. Perhaps it would be best to take 
the Roman Inquisition as a model. It more or less struck a happy medium. 
What was needed was a combination of resolution and ‘‘sharp execution 
ot justice ’’ with ‘‘ all manner of sweet and effectual means ’’.7! 


The Index 


When the men of the sixteenth century, Protestant and Catholic, thought 
of heresy they thought of disorder, tumult, license, injustice. The whole 
object of reform was to get back to a regime of peace and tranquility. In 
all spheres of life, quiet and stability were values that were highly prized. 
Religious reforms were not proposed under the rubric—“‘ the religion of the 
future ’’, but as a faithful return to the past, to the usages of the primitive 
church. 


In order to preserve this peace it was essential to have some measure 
of control over books read and published. It was to be the business of the 
Council of Reformation to purge public and private libraries of books and 
pamphlets which were heretical, profane, or lascivious.”* It would not be 
necessary, or even desirable, to write books against the heretics in the 
vernacular. Instead, ‘‘ books of devotion and vertuous life should enter in 
their place, and the memories dye of other wranglings.’’ In the same way, 
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preachers could stop attacking heresies in their sermons, ‘‘ to the end the 
people of God might come agayne to their old peace of mynde, and attention 
only of good works and christian vertues ’’.?5 


Persons had seen the good effects of devotional books among English 
Catholics during his missionary years?’ and one of his first projects on 
leaving England in 1581 was to write The Christian Exercise which became 
one of the most popular books written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
He also ventured into the field of church history and hagiography, but the 
great bulk of his writing was controversial in character. 


These few lines in which the doughty controversialist relegates to the 
limbo of the dead past all popular polemical writings, his own included, 
give us a precious insight into his character. He often, in his letters as well 
as in the Memorial, professes himself to be a man engaged in religious and 
political controversies only because of the sad state of the time in which 
he lived. He would like to be free of this political business ;”© he would 
offer himself as a missionary to the countries of northern Europe ;”” he wants 
to finish his days preaching in the towns and villages of England.7® But 
none of these wistful signs ever found an echo in the works he wrote for 
publication. 


NOTES 


1. Letter of Sept. 13, 1922. Holmes-Laski Letters (Cambridge, U.S.A. 1953) p. 53- 
2. That had been the object of the Book of Succession published the previous year. 
On this book see L. Hicks’s article in Recusant History IV (1957), pp. 104 ff. 
Memorial. Preface. 

Ibid, 

Memorial. ‘Title page. : 

In his Manifestation of the Great Folly, (1602), p. 56a, Persons said that it 
was not easy to get hold of a copy ‘“‘ for that no copies are given abroad but 
only to some few confident friends to have a sight thereof and give their judge- 


ment of the matter.’’ He also stresses the point that the Memorial consisted 
not of decrees but of suggestions for a legislative program. p. III a. 
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Its character might be judged from the last sentence: ‘‘ As I take the Jesuits 
to be the very worst of men, so I think the preceeding accounts have proved 
Father Parsons to be the very worst of Jesuits.’’ 

No attempt has been made in these pages to correct Gee’s interpretations, or 
those of the appellants, nor indeed to show that Persons was ahead of or behind 
his time. I have attempted rather to show that he was of his time. 

This copy is not paginated. In all references in these notes the part is given 
in Roman numerals, the chapter in arabic numerals. The reference in paren- 
thesis is to the corresponding page in Gee’s edition. 

There is a Latin Manuscript translation of the Memorial by Richard Walpole at 
Stonyhurst College, MS A IV, 18, 4. Two short contemporary digests of the 
original are to be seen in the Public Record Office S.P. 12/261 n. g1, 92. From 
Persons’s letter of the toth of June, 1601, to the Infanta, it seems that there 
was a Spanish translation also; T. F. Knox (ed.) Letters and Memorials of 
Cardinal Allen, p. 375. 

Lord Acton: Lectures on Modern Historyy (London, 1906), p. 108 ff. Note 
that provisions for social and political reform included in the Memorial are only 
touched on obliquely in the present paper. 

Compare the attitude of Ignatius of Loyola as described by Candido de Dalmases 
in the review, Christus (Paris) 1958, p. 251. 

On the primitive church as a commonplace in the religious controversy of the 
time, see H. Jedin, History of the Council of Trent (Edinburgh, 1957) I, p. 128. 
Memorial I, 1 (p.4). 

Ibid. 

Douay’s tentative claim to be the first such realization (see Douay Diaries, p. 
4) has to be revised in the light of the facts given by Pastor, History of the 
Popes, Vol. 17 (London, 1929) pp. 211 ff. 

See the Rheims Annual Report 1579-80 for a glowing account of the situation 
in England at the entry of the mission from Rome. C.R.S. No. 11, pp. 553-559. 
Persons’s activities on behaif of the seminaries in Spain are summed up in a 
series of articles by L. Hicks S.J., Month, 1931. 


Memorial II, 1 (p. 116). 

Memorial 1, 9 (p. 93). 

Memorial Il, 4 (p. 150f.). 

Memorial III, 5 (p. 260f.). The other educational reforms are outlined in II, 
4 (pp. 148 ff.). 


Memorial 1, 8 (p. gof.) Durham, Newcastle, and Richmond are’ suggested as 
possible sites. 
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Ibid. Bristol is suggested as a possible archiepiscopal see. 


Persons came to Oxford in 1563. In 1568 he was enrolled among the number 
of fellows of Balliol. He left the university in 1573. 


As a student of medicine. See his memoirs in C.R.S., No. 2, p. 24. 
Memonial II, 4 (p. 151). 


One great advantage of the dictation method was that it left a residue in the 
form of personal notebooks which, at least for priests who were without a 
library, was very important. Persons in his Defence of the Censure (1582, p. 2) 
said that such notebooks were ‘‘ to learned men . . . the storehouse of memory.”’ 
In Rome he made his own epitome of the Controversies of Bellarmine (C.R.S. 
No. 2, p. 25). This is probably the same “' dictate ’’ that circulated in England 
(see Persons’s Discoverie of J. Nichols at sig. Fiiii 1) ; and im Rheims (C.R.S. 
No. 11, Pp. 557)- 

On Padua’s leadership in the natural sciences at this time see the article of 
J. H. Randall in Journal of the History of Ideas, 1940, pp. 177-200. 


Persons was always contemptuous of degrees lightly come by. Clement VIII 
issued a decree, Sept. 19, 1597, putting restrictions on doctorate-hunting among 
English priests. On Persons’s hand in this decree and contemporary opinion 
about its aptness, see Fitzherbert Letters, C.R.S. No. 41, index, s.v. ‘‘ doctorate.” 


In this, as in many other passages, we see a desire on Persons’s part to restore 
the good name of England. For the low esteem to which England had fallen 
in France at this time, see G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant l’ opinion 
francatse, Vol. I (Paris, 1927), pp. 87-224. 


Memonal Il, 1 (p. 117). J. Maravall treats of the counter-Reformation’s faith 
in education in his La Philosophie Politique Espagnole (Paris, 1955) pp. 36ff. 


Memorial II, 3 (p. 143 f.). 
Ibid. 
Memorial II, 3 (p. 145 f.). 


Memorial 11, 2 (p. 121). The whole paragraph is drawn from this chapter and 
from the last chapter, IIL, 5 (p. 259 ff.). 


These institutions were the distant ancestors of the modern pawnshops. See 
Encyclopedia Britanica, art. ‘‘ Pawnbroking’’, (14th ed.), Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, art. ‘‘ Montes Pietatis ’’. 


It was a common thing in those times to regard as corporal works of mercy 
not only the building of schools and churches but also the repair of roads and 
bridges. See Persons’s complete enumeration of these and other good works in 
chapter 6 of the first part of the Christian Directory (p. 271 in 1650 ed.). The 
same frame of mind is seen throughout the preface of Fuller’s Worthies. He 
reduces public benefactors to several heads: ‘‘ them who have been builders 
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of Churches ... Free Schools ... Bridges ... Almshouses . (pp. 33 ff, 

of 1662 ed.). See also the complaint of Alderman Pury quoted by C. Hill, 

Economic Problems of the Church, p. 11. p 

Book 3 of the third Controversia Principalis, Vol. III, pp. 714 ff., of the 1858 

Naples edition of the Opera Omnia. The same division is to be seen in the 

Elizabethan Homilies, table of contents, p. 142 of 1844 Oxford ed. 

A discoverie of I, Nichols (1581) sig. ciiii 3. 

Persons never finished this memoir. It was privately printed in Letters and 

Notices, 1877, where the passage cited is at p. 220. 

See Helen C. White, Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature (New York, 

1944), Chapters 1 and 8. 

To his examiners, who were evidently anxious to discover something about 

Persons’s political activities, the captured Jesuit, Henry Walpole, could only 

tell of a man writing begging letters. ‘‘ Of f. Persons I could never gather 

any particular matter he went about, but the seminaryes and residences in Spayne 
. in which matter I know he taketh great paynes writing infinite letters weekly 

to as many as he dependeth upon for their maintenance.’’ The English Martyrs, 

Gun INO: 5, ps. 296: 

This is the meaning Persons gives to the term ‘‘ rents of assize’’. Economic 

historians are not at all sure about the original meaning of the term. See E. 

Lipson, Economic History of England, London, 1947, Vol. I, p. 95 n. and refer- 

ences there given. 

See M. V. Hay, The Jesuits and the Popish Plot, p. 208 f.; G. N. Clark, The 

Later Stuarts, 2nd ed. p. 54. 

Dialogue entre le maheustre et le manant (1594). Printed in Vol. III of the 

1752 ed. of Sative Mentpée. p. 556. Compare Hotman’s Franco-Gailia, ch. 16 

of 1574 ed. 

The whole matter of restitution of church lands is treated in Memorial I, 5 (pp. 

49-57) ? 

Memorial 1, 5 (p. 55). The Prince and parliament should also approve this 

redistribution. 

Memorial I, 6 (pp. 67 ff.). 

Memorial I, 5. (p. 57)- 

Ibid. On the religious state as a suitable outlet for younger sons and daughters 

of the nobility, see III, 3 (p. 228 f.). 

Memorial I, 5 (p. 56). The revival of the English Benedictines came later. See 

the 17th century account by Augustine Baker in C.R.S. No. 33, pp. 160 ff. 

Memorial I, 7 & 11, 7 (p. 74 f.; 187 f.). 

Memorial I, 10 (p. to2 f.). 

Ibid. (p. 103 f.). 

Memorial 1, 9 (p. 98). . This provision probably has some relation to the 

‘““Tyburn prophecy ’’ of Gregory Gunnes in 1585. See C, A. Newdigate’s article, 

Month, July, 1934, pp. 56 ff. 
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Memorial I, 7 (p. 76). 

See J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, pp. 360 ff. 

Memorial II, 2 (p. 133 f.). Compare the ideas of Bellarmine on reform of the 
episcopacy, outlined in J. Brodrick’s biography, I, 448 ff. 

Memorial II, 2 (pp. 133 ff.). 

Memorial 1, 7 (p. 71).- 

Memorial I, 4 (pp. 32 ff.). 

Persons was careful to lay down the rules for such a disputation because, as 
he complained frequently, Protestants, since they had rejected the scholastic 
method, did not really know how to carry on an argument. See De Persecutione, 
p- 548. 

Memorial 1, 4 (p. 42 £.). The ‘‘ great controversie ’’ was touched off by Jewell’s 
challenge sermon of 1559. A.C. Southern gives a complete list of the numerous 
books that followed, pp. 60 ff. of his Elizabethan Recusant Prose (1950). 
Memorial 1, 8 (p. 82). On the counter-Reformation insistence on using art 
and other exterior aids to devotion see E. Male, L’Art Religieux de la fin du 
XVile siécle (1951) pp. 9 ff., pp. 21 ff. 

Memorial I, 4 (p. 42). Even so, Persons’s faith in the power of reason was 
not so great as Campion’s, who in 1580 when passing through Geneva, insisted 
on challenging Theodore Beza to a disputation. See Persons’s account in his 
memoir of Campion, Letter and Notices, Dec. 1877, p. 7. 

Memorial I, 4 (p. 41). 

Memoives et Correspondance de Duplessis-Mornay, Paris, 1624. Tome II, pp. 
94-99 ; Tome V, p. 376. 

Memorial 1, 4 (p. 33). It must be noted, however, that both Persons and 
Mornay changed their opinions on this question later on. 

Memorial I, 4 (p. 44). 

Memorial I, 9 (pp. 98 ff.). Persons had experience of the Inquisition in both 
Rome and Spain. It was a source of pride to him that he was able to help 


his countrymen who had fallen foul of that institution. See Manifestation of 


the Great Folly, p. 50 b., and his declaration of July 19, 1580, in his Letters, 
C.RiS. No. 30; ). a4. 

Control over the press would not, of course, be an innovation in England. 
Memorial I, 4 (p. 40). The vefutation of heretics would be left to the scholars 
who would write in latin. 

See his letter of 24 August 1583, in C. R. SifNG30). P3173: 

See Ernest Strathman’s article in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, 
Washington, 1948, pp. 665 ff. 

Letter to Crichton from Seville, 10 May 1596, reprinted in Knox, Letters and 
Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 382. See also C.R.S. 39, 225 f. 

Memorial II, 4 (p. 150). 

Letter to Englefield, 10 May 1596, in H. More’s, Historia Missionis Anglicane, 
Pp. 233. 
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PENSIONERS AT THE BENEDICTINE COLLEGE AT 
DIEULOUARD (1619-1756) 


By HUGH AVELING, O.S.B. 


The College attached to the English Benedictine monastery at Dieulouard 
in Lorraine never consisted of more than a tiny number of students, mostly 
postulants. The pensioners’ ‘“‘ Apartments’ in 1756 contained only eight 
rooms and a library. 


The main sources of information are— 


(1) Catalogus Confratrum et Sororum Confratermitatis Sacratissim Rosari 
erecta in Ecclia. Dei Custodia. (Ampleforth MS 169). This covers 
the years 1619—1725 and is a register of the names of French 
parishioners, monks, guests and visitors, but it does include a 
certain number of pensioners. (Cited in the list below as (1) ). 


(2) Quadriennial Accounts of the monastery of St. Laurence, Dieulouard, 
rendered to General Chapters 1625—1756, in Archives du Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. MSS H.48, 49, 50. (Cited as (2) 48, etc.). 


(3) Allanson. MS Biographies of Monks of the EBC. (Ampleforth). 
(Cited as (3) ). 


(4) The Meurthe-et Moselle Archives also contain monastic account 
books from 1717-93 which have not yet been used—except H.77. 
(Cited as (4)77). 


In the following list bona fide students are put in italics. The others 
may be visitors or postulants who were not students. 


June 1 1619 Jean Sills Anglois. (1) 

Francois Travis Englishman of the diocese of Sussex. (1) 
ey oleae John Skills Englishman of the diocese of Winton. (1) 

Benita es Richard Ward gentleman borne in London. (tr) 


ye yD 
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Oct. 22 
Nov. 6 
Dec. 

Sept: 2 
Jan. 

Nov.- 25 
Nov. 2 
Aug. 

Feb. 25 
Dec. 6 
May 4 
Aug. 31 
Mar. 10 
April 3 
iS. iT 
Mar. II 
June 5 
Sept. 15 
Dec. 4 
Jan. 4 
June 3 
Anno 

Dec. - 9 
Octs.-20 
July 14 


1621 
1624 
1625 
1625 
1629 
1644 
1657 
1658 
1664 


1664 
1666 
1667 
1669 
1672 
1672 


1672 
1672 


1672/3 
1673 
1685 
1686 


1687 


” 


1688 
1689 


PENSIONERS AT DIEULOUARD 


Thomas Thorpe Anglus Londiniensis. (1) 
John Huse Anglois, Oliver Faulkner Anglois, Lawrence 
Lawick of Osmotherley in Yorkshire, Boniface Martin 
Anglois, M. Oliver Toudle Anglois. (1)? 
John Maddox Anglois. (1) 
William Vezy Englishman. (1) 
Robert Abbaye Anglois. (1) 
Thomas Simpson Anglois. (1) 
Henricus Harwood Anglus- Norfolcensis. (1) 
“a boy.’’ ( (2)50) 
“2 boys.’’ ( (2)50), 
Silvester Cooke Oxoniensis. (1) 
Joseph Aprice student & postulant of ye County of North- 
ampton, Robert Pruiean of ye County of Middlesex grand 
Child to Sr Francis Pruiean. (1)$ 
‘little Joseph’’ Hesketh, ( (2)50)4 
““2 pensioners.’’ ( (2)50) 
Mr Robert Billinge, Mr. Mark Coyney. (1) 
““ some pensioners.’’ ( (2)50) 
Mr Roger Henley of the County of Lancaster. (1) 
Edward Morgan Esqre of the County of Monmouth, 
Zachary Fuller student etc. of the County of Norfolk, (1) 
James Deyne of the County of Lancaster. (1) 
Sr Edward Morgan Knight & Baronett of Lanternam in ye 
County of Monmouth. (1) 
Henricus Johnson Postulant. (1)°® 
“a boy.”’ ( (2)50) 
Stephen and Francis Horneyhold students. (1)?- 

4 Students. one pays £25. another {15, the others {12.” 
( (2)50) 
Edmund Green postulans. (1) ® 
Hugo Cholmeley ex nobili familia Eboratensi et Gulielmus 
Bat ex aed familia Wintoniens}. Alums Cy 

“4 students.’ ant (2)50) 


“4 or 5 students for the last 4 years.’’ ( (2)50) 
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Aug. 


July 


Feb. 


27 


I2 


1692 
1693 


1696 
1699 


1701 


1702 


1705 
1707 


1708 
1709 


1713 
1716 
1721 
1736 
1737 
1739 
I74I 


1746 
1749 
1750 
1753 
1756 


PENSIONERS AT DIEULOUARD 


““We have £15 pension from Sir Charles Brown, for his 
brother, £200 for Francis Nicholl’s pension.’’ ( (2)50)%° 
‘For little Lumley in case he is professed here his unkle 
and Mr John Bates alias Lodge priest promised to Sir Miles 
Stapleton . ..’’ '( ¢2)50)"4 

“2 students.’’ ( (2) 50) 

““2 students.’’ ( (2)50) 

“Owed by my lady Brudenell for Gostelow her page here 
pensioner . . small remainders of payments for Will. Est- 
court, the Hornyholds . . pensioners 2.’’ ( (2)48) 

“To Hugh Aynscoughs widdow one contract for 20 years 
hazard for admittance of her son at 14 years of age {50 . . 
pensions of Students . . for My Ralph Dodsworth from Mr. 
Widdrington £30, for Berclay Carne about a yere {15 . . 
pensioners 2.’’ ( (2)48)1'2 

Simeon Rigmaiden Anglois pensionnaire. (1)1% 

Richard Walmesly, Joseph Aynscough, Guillaume Booth, 
pensioners. (1)14 

William Naylor, John Rous, Gilbert Heyes, William Champ- 
ney pentioners. (1)' 

Edward Houghton, Edward Warrin, Jacque Kerby, Robert 
Kerby pentionnaires. (1),16 

Thomas Belasyse, Edward Gascoigne Pensionairs. (1) 17 
“Mr Woodroffes pension.’’ ( (2) 48) 

Bartram Bulmer Pensionnaire. (1)18 

‘“‘y Pensioner.’’ ( (2)48) 

“2 pensioners.’’ ( (2)48) 

““4 pensioners.’’ ( (2)48) 

“yt pensioner.’’ This was Mr. Holton, Lord Caryll’s old 
servant who was paid for to 1745. ( (2)48) 

““Mr Prices portion . . 5 pensioners.”’ ((2)48) 

““2 pensioners.’’ ( (2)48) 

“3 pensioners.’’ ( (2)48) 

“5 pensioners.’’ ( (2)48) 

““6 young students.’’ ( (2) 48) 
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April 1755 John Bennet, John Turner. ( (4)77)19 


1756 ‘‘6 young students.’’ ( (2)48) 
1758 Edward Moore. ( (4)77)*° 


NOTES 


(2) 48. 

Whereas Fr. Laurence Lowick was professed at St. Laurence’s in 1620, Br. 
Boniface Martin was only professed in 1624 and Fr. John Toudell in 1625. 
(Whelan. Series of Lists Relating to the Eng. Benedictine Cong. p. 52). 


Fr. Joseph Aprice, professed 1667 (so Whelan, but (3)i/226.ff. 1666), died 1703 
aged 53, hence c.14 in 1664. 


Most likely Fr. Nicholas Hesketh, prof.1668. (3)i/214. 
Fr. Alban Fuller, prof. 1674. (3)i/211. 
Fr. Henry Johnston, prof. Dieulouard for St. Edmund’s 1675. (3)i/315. 


Fr, Bernard Francis Hornyhold, prof, St. Edmund’s June 1688 as of Worcs. 
‘4 prodigious strange Genius for all kinds of Mechanicks.”’ He died Aug. 22nd 
1694, aged 27. (3)i/228. 


Br. Edward Greem, prof. 1693, died a deacon 1699. (3)i/242. 


Cholmeley of Brandsby, North Riding. For Estcourt, see perhaps Estcourt & 
Payne. English Cath. Non-Jurors, p. 284. 


Sir Charles Brown of Kiddington, Oxfordshire, a Benedictine mission. 
Presumably Br. Augustine Thomas Lumley of Yorks. prof. St. Edmund’s July 


1699, drowned at La Celle the same year. Fr, John Lumley (prof. 1656 Dieu- 
louard) chaplain at Kiddington c.1693 was perhaps a relative. (3)i/24r, 247. 


Estcourt & Payne, p. 227—Carnes of Bath (a Benedictine mission) . 
Fr. Benet Simeon Rigmaiden, prof. c.1707. (3)i/390. 
Fr. Anselm Richard Walmesley, prof. 1710. (3)i/350. 


Fr, Placid William Naylor prof. 1710, Fr. John Rous prof. 1711, Fr. William 
Champney prof. 1711. (3)i/416, 304, 358. 

Fr. Edward Houghton of Parkhall, Lancs. prof. 1710-14. One of the Kerbys 
must be Fr. Laurence Kirby prof. the same time. (3)i/388, 367. 

There is a slightly later note in another hand that Belasyse became Viscount 
Fauconberg (4th Viscount of Newburgh Priory, apostatised about 1733, returned 
to the Church on his death bed.) and Gascoigne a baronet. Sir Edward Gascoigne 
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18. 
19. 


20. 
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of Parlington Yorks, (both Newburgh and Parlington were Bened, missions), went 
on a tour of Italy: in 1725 and married in 1726. In the 1730’s he went with 
his family to live in a house alongside the English Benedictine convent at 
Cambrai and died there in 1750. His commonplace books (which reveal a 
considerable taste for theology and natural science) and letters are in Gascoigne 
MS 13 G. Parcels 4 ff. (at Leeds Central Library). The lists of books read by 
him are printed in Ampleforth Journal, LXI (1) pp. 36 ff. 


Fr. Maurus Bertram Bulmer prof. May 1723. (3)i/441. 


(4)77. Accounts of Fr. Placid Naylor. 
‘* Sept 27 1743 Joannes Turner filius Rdus. et Alicie Sponsores Joannes Turner 
et Anna Wilcock. 
Jn Bennet son of Robt and Dorothy born May 1742 Baptised by Mr Hunter 
sps. Rd Clarkson Mary Bamber 
John Worswick son of Rd and Margt born May 21 1743 baptised by Mr 
Cowburn. 


NB. Apr. 8th 1755 Jn Bennet and Jn Turner went to Dieulouard paid ten 
pounds a piece for their journey from London and are to pay fifty pounds 
for their education at the rate of ten pounds per year, for five years if they 
so long continue. Their parents are to pay their journey back again if they 
do not settle. 


Memorandum April the 7th 1755 I, Robert Bennet of Westby in the County 
of Lancaster yeoman promise to pay for the education of my son Jn Bennet 
at the English house of Dieulouard fifty pounds in five years at the rate of 
ten pounds a year if thesaid son lives there so long and if he returns 
without settling I engage to pay the charges of his journey home again. 
Written my hand, 
Robert Bennet.’”’ 
Fr. Placid John Bennet was prof, after 1757 Chapter. (3)i/490. 
Fr. Thomas John Turner prof. about 1759 (3)1/524. 


Very likely John Worswick also went later since Fr. Dunstan Worswick was 
professed after the 1757 Chapter. (3)i/4r11. 


He does not seem to have entered the Congregation. 
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A NOTE ON WILLIAM WIGGES, PRIEST 


By C, J. SISSON 


William Wigges, Confessor of the Faith, is recorded in Catholic history 
as a priest, ordained at Douai in 1582, imprisoned in the Clink in 1584, 
transferred to Newgate in 1585, and brought to trial on July 5 in that year. 
He was acquitted of High Treason, but was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and incarcerated in Wisbech Castle, dying in prison not earlier than in 
1595. From early days he was confused with William Way, as in John 
Wilson’s English Martyrology of 1608, and was included in lists of martyrs 
from 1590 onwards, William Way having been executed at Kingston in 1588.1 


Further and divergent information is now available in Chancery records, 
in the reminiscences of John Rowe or Roe, formerly servant to Sir Thomas 
White, founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of John Eaton, formerly 
servant to William Wigges, in depositions recorded in the Easter Term of 
1603.2 


Wigges, says Rowe, was a student in St. John’s College, the son of 
Robert Wigges, and a promising scholar. He was married to Margery 
Sandford by a ‘‘ Queen Mary priest’’, i.e. a Catholic priest, as was, accord- 
ing to Rowe, the custom among Catholics. Rowe gives the priest’s name. 
It was Thomas Wilson, B.D. Upon the death of his wife, Margery, Wigges 
became a priest, was kept prisoner in England for many years in various 
places, and died, or was killed, in prison. So far Rowe’s evidence. 


Eaton deposes that Rowe and Wigges had a house in Redcross Street in 
London. The day before Wigges’ marriage he came under suspicion of 
concealing the priest, Cuthbert Mayne (a St. John’s College man also, who 
was executed at Launceston in 1577). Eaton was taken prisoner, but refused 
to divulge Wigges’ movements. Wigges and Margery escaped and were 
married. Wigges fled overseas, leaving Margery with child of a daughter 
Elizabeth. Upon her death he became a priest and returned to England, 
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where “‘he was taken and layd in pryson and so remayned till his death 
and was slayne in pryson at Framingham by parting of two that fell out 
there.’’ 


- There can be no claim to martyrdom for Wigges, according to these 
accounts. But he died in the course of an act of Christian charity proper 
to his priesthood. Further details are given of biographical interest. Before 
his priesthood, Wigges was attendant upon Lady Windsor as schoolmaster to 
her children. His wife, Margery, was the daughter of one Bridges, and the 
widow of Edward Sandford. After her marriage to Wigges as her second 
husband, she lived with Mrs. Monox in Cow Lane in London. Their child, 
Elizabeth, married Simon Byrd. It is difficult not to accept as authentic 
such evidence from men so closely associated with William Wigges, and in 
particular his servant Eaton’s circumstantial testimony concerning the place 
of his death as Framingham and not Wisbech. 


NOTES 


1. Catholic Record Society, Vol. V,-112 ff.; Lives of the English Martyrs, Burton and 
Pollen, 2nd Series, I. 153 ff. and 439 ff.; Our Martyrs, C. T. Society, 4th ed. 
1935, p.16. 

2. P.R.O. C 24/303/6. 
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JOHN GERARD AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
By A, F. ALLISON 


[In this articie, quotations from Latin documents 
are translated into English ; the original, in each 
imstance, will be found in the Notes | 


When the Gunpowder Plot came to light in November, 1605, the 
Government tried to implicate the leading Jesuits on the mission, among 
them John Gerard who was known to have been on friendly terms with 
several of the plotters. He was publicly named as a traitor, the hue and 
cry was raised, but through the kindness of friends he remained safely in 
hiding and was well looked after until, in May, 1606, he escaped to the 
continent. He never returned to England but spent the rest of his life 
teaching and performing spiritual duties at English colleges abroad. He was 
in charge of the Jesuit novices at Louvain from 1609 to 1614 and when the 
novitiate was transferred to Liége in 1614 he accompanied it, becoming the 
first rector of the new house. In 1627 he was made spiritual director of the 
English College at Rome, a post which he held until his death in 1637. 


When he was at Rome, in 1630, the old accusation that he had been 
compromised in the Gunpowder Plot was raised again, this time by some 
of his fellow Catholics in England who spread the story that he had actually 
helped the plotters in their attempt to lay a mine under the Parliament House 
in 1605. Several historians! have referred to this charge and have dismissed 
it as being without substance, but they have not been able to explain how it 
arose or to account for the curious fact that Gerard’s accusers were Catholics. 
Lingard, for instance, while rejecting the story, merely says that it probably 
arose out of some misunderstanding. 


Before we examine it, it is necessary to recall briefly the crisis that 
occurred in Catholic affairs in England in 1630-31. In 1625, Richard Smith 
had succeeded William Bishop as head of the secular clergy in England, being 
appointed to the titular see of Chalcedon. The first five years of his epis- 
copate had been marked by bitter controversies with the religious orders, 
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particularly the Jesuits, on the extent of his jurisdiction over then and over 
the laity. In 1630-31 the struggle reached its climax and Smith made a 
determined effort to have the Jesuits withdrawn from the English mission. 
The crisis was only resolved when he himself, disappointed at the unfavour- 
able reaction to his claims at Rome, and chagrined by the papal brief Britanmia 
of May, 1631, which ordered an end of the controversy, left the country and 
relinquished his control of the mission. He withdrew to Paris in August, 
1631, and offered his resignation to the papal Nuncio. 


The nature of Smith’s campaign against the Jesuits in 1630-31 has to 
be understood if certain events that took place in those critical years are to 
be seen in their true perspective. One of the ways in which he tried to reduce 
the influence of the Society at Rome was by discrediting prominent Jesuits 
who were working in England or training young men for the priesthood 
in English seminaries abroad. He collected information from various sources 
and sent a number of allegations to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 
requesting that appropriate disciplinary action be taken. The charge against 
Gerard was one of them and, as we shall see, it was prepared with great 
circumspection. 


J. THE WET SHIRT STORY 


The MS Pamphlet ‘‘ A Brief Inqumsition ”’ 

Towards the middle of the year 1630 there was circulated in England 
an anonymous pamphlet in manuscript? entitled A Brief Inquisition into F. 
Nicholas Smith his Discussion of M. D. Kellison his Treatise of the Eccles- 
tasticall Hierarchie. It was an answer to the Jesuit, Edward Knott who, 
under the pseudonym of Nicholas Smith, had just published a reply to 
Matthew Kellison’s Treatise of the Hierarchie (1629)‘. Knott’s work was 
entitled A Modest Briefe Discussion’ of Some Points taught by M. Doctour 
Kellison’. The controversy was an internal one, all three works being written 
by Catholics : Kellison, the President of the English College at Douai, had 
written in support of the claims of Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, and 
Knott had challenged these claims and questioned the arguments on which 
they were based. The anonymous author of A Brief Inquisition took up the 
cudgels on Kellison’s side. As will be seen later, the writer was undoubt- 
edly Richard Smith himself. 
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The author of A Brief Inquisition makes a number of accusations against 
the Jesuits concerning their management of the English mission. In particular 
he charges them with responsibility for aggravating the suffering of English 
Catholics by their unnecessary provocation of the government, and he in- 
stances the Gunpowder Plot to which, he says, they were privy ; and he 
proceeds to accuse a member of the order (whom he does not name) of 
having boasted that he had actually worked with the plotters in the mine 
under the Parliament House. The passage runs thus®: 


If F.K, [Father Knott] call to mynd who were the consenters and abetters of the 
pouder treason and who to this day braggeth his shirt was often as wet with sweate 
by digging in the pouder-plot as if it had beene cast into the river, & consequently 
who were the true causes of the high increase of persecution, I thinke he will 
be ashamed to go about to banish a Bishop upon meere pretended feare of 


persecution. 


Though the pamphlet itself does not mention names, it seems that those 
responsible for circulating it in England passed round the information that 
the person intended was John Gerard. This we learn from Gerard himself 
who was now spiritual director at the English College, Rome, and who was 
informed about it by a colleague in England. On 1 September, 1630, Gerard 
addressed a long letter to Richard Smith in England, protesting his innocence 
and imploring the bishop to cease to lend support to so baseless and malicious 
an accusation. This is the earliest reference we have to Smith’s part in the 
affair and it evidently reflects the information sent to Gerard by his corres- 
pondent. 


There are passages in the letter which throw some light on this obscure 
incident. Gerard beings by explaining the circumstances which have moved 
him to write’: 


My Lord,—Not long since I received information that a manuscript dissertation, 
with the title of Brevis Inquisitio, &c., had been circulated in youn parts; in 
the course of which it is pretended that a certain person continues to glory, 
to the present day, that by working under ground in the mine of Mr. Catesby 
and other conspirators, by excavating and carrying out the soil with his own 
hands, he has often found his shirt wet through and dripping with sweat as 
copiously as if it had been dragged through a river... ... I have learned 
from good authority that the book has been printed and published, curtailed 
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indeed of that story, which is, however, circulated in manuscript through the 

hands of many, with every, circumstance and embellishment ; whence has 

arisen the general opinion that I am the person there spoken of, the testimony 

of a priest being alleged, who says that he has heard me boast of it. Truly 

I cannot sufficiently express my astonishment on perceiving that there can be 

a Catholic, and if a priest so much the worse, who has so shameless a conscience , 
as to dare assert what he must necessarily know.to be false .. . 


In an eloquent passage Gerard solemnly protests has innocence, calling God 
to witness the truth of what he is saying. He recalls the fact that Digby and 
the other plotters, before their execution, denied even under torture that 
he had had any foreknowledge of the conspiracy ; and he remarks in passing 
on the inherent absurdity of the story, pointing out that even if he hadi been 
so wicked as to take part in the plot, he would hardly have been such a 
fool as to boast about it afterwards. He ends with a personal appeal to the 
bishop to drop the accusation : 
Since this accusation derives its greatest force from the authority of your lord- 
ship who, it is publicly said, gives credit and support to it, I beseech you, by 
that love which you have for charity and justice, to oppose the falsity of the 
calumny by the truth of this my justification. 


Before Gerard wrote his letter to Smith, the manuscript version of A 
Bnef Inquisition had been answered in England by Edward Knott, in a work 
entitled A Charitable Qualification of a Certain Writing intituled, a Brief 
Inquisition. This was first circulated in manuscript in the summer of 1630 
and later printed as an appendix to the second edition of Knott’s A Modest 
Brief Discussion® which appeared in the autumn of that year. At the time 
of writing it, Knott was unaware of the printed version of A Brief Inquisition 
in which the “‘ wet shirt’’ passage was omitted. He speaks of the accusa- 
tion against Gerard?: 

Indifferent persons will not easily understand how the authour of this writing 
can goe to the Altar without giving due satisfaction for so grievous & false a 


detraction. And whosoever he is, he must be esteemed the inventour of that 
slaunder till he produce some other to father it. 


He does not accuse the bishop of having written the book, but he adds : 


And I believe Catholickes will remaine unsatisfyed, unlesse my L. of Chalcedon 
(if the party be knowne, & subiect to his Lordship) commaund that he make 
restitution both to the particuler party, & to his Order. 
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So far there had been no definite statement on the Jesuit side that Smith 
himself was the author of A Brief Inquisition, though it is apparent from 
Gerard’s letter that he was known to be the chief promoter of the calumny. 
Before long, however, the authorship of the work seems to have become an 
open secret. In 1631 the anonymous writer of the epistle to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of France, prefaced to the Latin version of John Floyd’s 
Apology 9, says quite openly that Smith is held to be the author of the book 
containing the story about Gerard, referring to it as “‘ liber, qui dicitur 
Inquisitio a Reverendissimo Chalcedonensi, ut iactatur, scriptus.’’ Later in 
the same year, Floyd, replying in Spongiall to the censure of the Sorbonne 
on his Apology, speaks of Smith’s authorship of A Brief Inquisition as a 
matter of known fact ; he even quotes a passage from the work in support 
of his case against the Sorbonne, introducing the quotation with the words : 
“‘Audiamus Chalcedonensem, ut ipsius testimonio calumnia revincatur.. .”’, 
and gives has reference : “‘ Inquisit. pag.69. in medio’’; and throughout this 
section he constantly returns to the point that it is the Bishop’s own words 
he is quoting. In another section of his work Floyd begins a sentence thus : 
““Ttem R.mus Chalcedonensis Libello qui dicitur Inquisitio pag.31,lin.28. 
Quomodo (inquit) potest illa Ecclesia esse unita Episcopo quae non habet 
Episcopum ?...’’ When he wrote Spongia, Floyd knew that every sentence 
in it would be scrutinized by the enemies of the Society, and it is difficult 
to believe that he would have written thus if he had not been sure of his 
facts. It is also difficult to believe that, if he had been mistaken, Smith, 
who was usually so ready to castigate his opponents, would have failed to 
point it out. But Smith never denied that he was the author of the Brief 
Inquisition. He and his supporters seem to have been content to accept the 
attribution without query. The Jansenist, S. Cyran, who was in close touch 
with Smith after the latter’s withdrawal to Paris in August, 1631, replied to 
Spongia in Vindiciae Censurae Facultatis Theologiae Parisiensis, 1632,12 and 
in this work he quotes the very passage cited above, beginning ‘‘ Item R.mus — 
Chalcedonensis Libello qui dicitur Inquisitio . . . ’’and defends Smith against 
the interpretation which Floyd had put on his words. A Brief Inquisition was, 
in fact, the first of a number of anonymous and pseudonymous anti-Jesuit 
writings which Smith published in 1630 and 1631.3 
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The Printed Version 


Gerard, in his letter to Smith of 1 September, speaks of a printed version 
of the Bnef Inquisition in which the passage about the Gunpowder Plot is 
omitted. Apparently the decision to excise it was not taken until printing was 
already under way, for when Knott surveyed the progress of the controversy 
in the preface to his Defence of Nicholas Smith in 1631,14 he spoke of ‘a 
little Booke with title of An Inquisition &c. of which some Copies, even in 
Print, have that false slaunder about the Pouder-Treason (which copies were 
spread abroad both in the North, & South of England ’’, adding, ‘‘ Others 
have it not’’. Only one copy of the printed version is known to be extant 
today: it bears the imprint of the widow of Mark Wyon at Douai and the 
date 1630, and it ‘was evidently printed between 1 June (the date of approba- 
tion given inside it) and 1 September when Gerard wrote to Smith. In this 
copy the offending passage is omitted and the following inserted in its place: 

But if F.K. call to minde, how besides the terrible laws enacted against 
receivers of Iesuits into their howses, many Catholikes have suffered much 
damage in their goodes and libertie, and some in their lives, and how even 
some families have also beene almost quite ruinated, I thinke he will be ashamed. 
to goe about to banish a Bishop upon meere pretended feare of encrease of 
persecution.15a 


The Jesuits were not slow to point out that the new passage, with its 
allusion to sinister but unspecified Jesuit activities for which Catholics had 
had to suffer, was little better than the old; the other version was still in 
circulation and the original story was by now well known. They demanded 
a complete retractation and apology. John Floyd of the Jesuit college at’ 
S. Omer prepared for the press a second edition of Knott’s Modest Brief 
Discussion, together with A Charitable Qualification which had previously been 
circulated in manuscript, and added a lengthy ‘‘ Admonition ’’’ of his own. 
It was printed soon after 4 September, 1630.16 In his ‘‘ Adimonition’’ Floyd 
discusses the additions and omissions in the printed version of the Brief 
Inquisition. The substituted passage, he says, is ‘‘ nothing else but the 
same slander vented more craftely in general termes’’; the words “‘ testify 
that was not done out of true repentance of the wrong offred unto Iesuiets, 
but for feare of being called into question & of being brought to prove & 
iustify that so heynous accusation wherby (if he were able) he would bury 
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the order of Iesuites in that pouder-pitt’’; it is through fear of being called 
to account that ‘‘ the authour durst not so particularly commit the slander to 
the print, but under generalityes which cannot so easely be convinced of 
falshood.’’ We have now to consider whether this verdict was a just one. 


Smith reports the story to Propaganda 


Though the story about the “‘ wet shirt ’’ was removed from the printed 
version of the Brief Inquisition, it was not allowed to drop. In December, 
1630, Smith wrote a letter fo the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda in 
Rome, in which he repeated the story and said that he had good reason to 
believe it was true, urging that Gerard be removed from his post of confessor 
at the English College lest the heretics in England should take occasion of 
his presence in a pontifical seminary to accuse the Holy See of sympathy 
with the Gunpowder Plot. Yet he knew very well that the heretics in 
England could hardly have come to hear of the story had it not been circu- 
lated at his own instigation, and he also knew that Gerard had denied the 
accusation on oath. The relevant section of his letter to Propaganda, which 
includes a similar charge against another Jesuit, Brother George Champion 
at the English College at Valladolid, is as follows (translated) 1’: 


I also request that they [the Cardinals of Propaganda] effect the removal of 
‘Fr. Thompson, otherwise Gerard, from the English College at Rome where he 
is confessor, and of Brother George Champion from the English College at Valla- 
dolid where he is janitor; for I have in my possession the testimony of a 
trustworthy priest that Gerard said in his hearing that when he was digging 
with the others under the Parliament House (which was to be blown up with 
gunpowder, together with the King and the orders of the realm) his shirt was 
as wet with sweat as if it had been cast into a river. And I have similar 
testimony of another priest that Champion said that he was to have put the 
light to the gunpowder if the man who was detailed to do it had failed. It is 
to be feared that the heretics here may take occasion to vent their spite on 
the students of those colleges or to suspect the Apostolic See of sympathy with 
the conspiracy if men of this sort are allowed not merely to live in pontifical 
seminaries but even to hold office in them. 


_ We are not concerned here with the accusation against Champion. As 
regards Gerard, the matter was now taken up by the Jesuit General, Mutio 
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Vitelleschi, to whom the Cardinals of Propaganda evidently referred it. 
Vitelleschi ordered Gerard to declare on oath before his superior at the 
English College, Fr. Thomas Fitzherbert, in the presence of witnesses whether 
he was in any way guilty of the charge levelled against him. Once again, 
Gerard solemnly denied on his salvation that he had had any hand in the 
plot or any foreknowledge of it. On 15 March, 1631, Fitzherbert wrote to 
Smith telling him how the case stood and imploring him to stop pressing the 
accusation. He enclosed with his letter a second letter from Gerard himself 
and a number of ancillary documents, and he sent these to England by 
special envoy.1® The Jesuit priests Henry Floyd and Thomas Babthorpe, 
who had been witnesses to Gerard’s oath, made the journey to England and 
delivered the papers personally to Smith in London, probably about the 
middle of May, 1631. The report of their mission which they made on their 
return to Rome does not appear to have survived, but we learn the gist of 
it from the Jesuit historian Bartoli whose history of the English Province of 
the Society was published in 1667. Bartoli wrote with their report in front 
of him: Smith, he says, who had refused even to read Gerard’s first letter, 
rejected their plea and replied to all entreaties with mere words.19 


Even after this, Smith continued to spread the story. The Jesuit 
Provincial in England, Richard Blount, asked several times in his letters to 
the General for instructions what to do about it. The General insisted that 
there should be no recriminations.2° To a letter which Blount wrote in Feb- 
ruary or March, 1631, he replied on 26 April that Gerard had already written 
to Smith in his own defence ; and he urged that the best course was silence. 
In May or early in June, Blount, evidently dissatisfied with the result of 
the mission by Floyd and Babthorpe and alarmed at the damage which the 
story was causing in England, wrote about it again; the General answered 
on 19 July, insisting once more on silence: he had been dealing with the 
matter himself and using every means in his power to vindicate Gerard’s 
good name®?'; 


I have been sollicitous about clearing Fr. John Thomson [Gerard] from suspicion 
of the calumny which that Prelate levels against him, and now I have done 
everything which I have thought could serve in any way to establish his 
innocence. (Translation) 
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A little later, probably in August or early September, Blount brought the 
matter up again. The reply, written on 1 November, was substantially the 
same as before : the General repeated firmly that silence was the best policy 
and that no useful purpose would be served by recriminations. After this 
we hear nothing more of the affair. In August, 1631, Smith finally withdrew 
to Paris,22 and the probability is that, after his departure from England, the 
story which he had fostered for over a year was allowed to die a natural 
death. 


The Source of the Story 


Smith or one of his supporters attempted to justify the attack on Gerard 
in an anonymous pamphlet in manuscript, put out probably towards the 
middle of 1631, entitled A Pavalel betweene the Words of Some that have 
written against the Bishop of Chalcedon, and the Words of one Passage touch- 
tng the Wett Shirt written by the Author of a Litle Booke called An Inquisi- 
tion.28 The writer begins by reviewing the injuries which, he says, have been 
done to Smith by certain Regulars, the purpose of this preamble being to 
play down the injury done to Gerard. In the second half of the pamphlet 
he puts forward his reasons for believing in Gerard’s guilt. He dismisses 
his solemn oath on the grounds that he is pleading in his own defence and 
is not to be trusted : he may easily be equivocating. Then comes the core 
of the argument: ‘‘ A vertuous priest omni exceptione maior’’ has attested 
that he actually heard Gerard use the words attributed to him; and the same 
priest and others are in possession of evidence against several Jesuits in con- 
nection with the Gunpowder Plot. 


As we have seen, when Smith wrote to Propaganda in December, 1630, 
he based his accusation against Gerard on the word of a trustworthy priest 
—‘“‘ sacerdos fide dignus’’. The name of this priest is not revealed in the 
documents which were intended for general perusal, but it appears in two 
affidavits which he signed, one in April and the other in June, 1631; a 
certified copy of the latter, endorsed in Smith’s own hand “ Wet shirt in 
Latin,’’ has survived in the Westminster Archives. The text (in translation) 
is as follows?4: 
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Copy. I, the undersigned, testify that I heard Fr. John Gerard of the Society 
of Jesus, when he was Superior in the English Novitiate at Liége, boast that, 
when he was digging under the Parliament House in London with the other 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, his shirt—like theirs—was as wet with sweat 
as if it had been taken out of the water. London 22 June 1631. Anthony Smith. 
I testify that this agrees with the original. W. Farrer, Notary Apostolic, 


The affidavit gives two important pieces of information: the priest’s name 
and the fact that he was at the Jesuit Novitiate at Liége when Gerard was 
in charge. Anthony Smith was the alias of a priest named Anthony Pole 
about whom a good deal can be discovered. 


The Career of Anthony Pole, alias Smith 


Anthony Pole was born in London in or about 1593, of Protestant parents, 
and he was sent at an early age to live with an uncle in France, also a 
Protestant. While still a boy he made a visit to S. Omer and was converted 
to Catholicism by Fr. George Keynes, S.J., who persuaded him to remain 
as a pupil at the college. In September, 1610, when he was eighteen, he 
proceeded to the English College at Valladolid to complete his studies, and 
he remained there until October, 1613.25 In 1614 he entered the Society of 
Jesus at Louvain? where Gerard was in charge of the novices, and when the 
Novitiate moved to Liége, still under Gerard’s care, at the end of the year, 
he went with it. Throughout his career as a Jesuit he seems to have been 
known as Anthony Pole. In 1621 he was in his third year’s theology at 
Liége and he was probably ordained priest at the end of that year. In 1622 
he was on the mission in England, in the Yorkshire district.?? 


Pole had been in England for only a few months when the Jesuit Vice- 
Provincial, Fr. Richard Blount, dismissed him summarily from the Society.29 
It appears that he had given cause for scandal while at Liége and this had 
been reported to Blount by the Rector, Fr. Henry Silesdon. Possibly Gerard 
was concerned in the affair—we do not know. After his expulsion from the 
Jesuits he remained in England as a secular priest, using the name Anthony 
Smith. Most of the information we have about his subsequent career is from 
the pen of Dr. John Southcote, a member of Bishop Smith’s Chapter and 
one of his close supporters. In 1627 Southcote records in his notebook®? 
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that Anthony Smith accompanied Lord Baltimore as chaplain on his first 
expedition to the New World. The date of his return is uncertain, but he 
must have been in England again early in 1630 to have supplied the Bishop 
with the ‘‘ wet shirt ’’ story for the Brief Inquisition. In April and June, 
1631, he signed the affidavits referred to above. From then on we hear 
nothing more of him till early in 1632 when his behaviour was causing grave 
scandal. In a letter of 28 February, 1632, to an unnamed correspondent— 
possibly the Bishop of Chalcedon’s secretary—at Paris, Southcote writes: 


Two Priests are discovered that live in the show of wedlock. The one I heard 
of but yesterday being a young man of 30 yeares of age . . . The other is 
Anthony Smith whom when I acquainted with that report made of him, he 
humd and hard & spake not consequently or to the purpose. And since that 
time which was a month ago, I have neither seen, nor heard from him. I fear 
it is to trew, and some say that he hath two wives, one a Protestant & one 
a Catholic. God help them bothe & mend them. 


On 1 March, 1633, Southcote wrote to Fitton, the Agent for the English 
clergy at Rome, that the Jesuits had discovered that Anthony Smith, a 
fallen priest, was distributing copies of a play called The Antibishop, and he 
added that this priest was in reality a dismissed Jesuit®?: 
The Jesuits do find out how that Anthony Smith a fallen priest divulgeth copies of 
the Comedy called the Antibishop, but the truth is he was no secular priest 
but a Jesuitt and while he was Jesuit as I heare he had children for which 
cause they put him out, and since he hath taken a wench or two, and hath 
had I heare ten children. He was priested amongst the Jesuits and read figures 
at St. Omers. 


The play known as The Antibishop*® was apparently not published but was 
circulated in manuscript ; a copy has survived in the archives of the English 
College, Rome. It is a satirical piece in verse on the Chalcedion controversy 
in which some of the principal figures, including the Jesuit Provincial, Blount, 
appear on the stage thinly disguised under anagrams of their real names. 
It is strongly anti- Jesuit in tone, and Pole’s connection with it clearly indicates 
his attitude towards the Society. 


- Southcote again refers to Pole in a letter to Fitton at Rome on 13 April, 


163354: 
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We are now in hand with Mr Antony Smith a fallen Priest and Jesuit, that 
hath lived divers yeares with a protestant woman, & hath had divers children 
by her, two wherof do yet live, to go over to do pennance, & reconcile him- 
self againe to God his church, he never fell directly from his faith, but only 
lived in this scandalouse manner. What help we shall have from the Jesuits 
or their freinds God knowes.. . 


There is an unconscious irony in this last sentence; Southcote, close sup- 
porter of the Bishop though he was, apparently did not know that the 
ex-Jesuit whose manner of life was causing scandal was the ‘‘ virtuous priest ’’ 
on whose testimony the Bishop’s case against Gerard rested. After this we 
hear little more of Pole. There is a reference to him in a letter from South- 
cote to the Bishop of Chalcedon at Paris, dated 24 April, 1633,55 in which 
he says: “‘ I hear no more of Anthony Smith. God sent him to be constant 
in his purpose.’’ But this is not quite the end of the story. Whether or 
not Pole reformed in his private life, there is evidence that his public be- 
haviour was giving cause for scandal a year or two later (1634-6) when the 
Papal Agent, Panzani, was collecting examples of irregularities among the 
English clergy for the information of the authorities in Rome. Panzani 
records in his Relazione% that Pole was one of the priests who had taken the 
condemned Oath of Allegiance and yet was continuing—according to report— 
to hear confessions. 


This, then, was the priest in whose word the Bishop of Chalcedon placed 
such implicit trust that he was prepared, on the strength of it, to dismiss 
Gerard’s solemn protestation of his innocence. There is no doubt: that he 
knew that Pole had been dismissed by the Jesuits ; inr626 he had written 
to Propaganda to enquire about the faculties of priests who had had to leave 
the Society*’ because of misconduct. One of the most disquieting features 
of the whole campaign against Gerard is the secrecy with which it was conr - 
ducted. If Blount had known in 1630 or 1631 who the Bishop’s informant 
was, he could have shown up the whole affair and destroyed at a blow the 
propaganda value of the story. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
he was deliberately kept in ignorance for this very reason. In 1631, if he 
had known that Pole was behind the accusation, he would certainly have 
mentioned the fact in his letters to the General, and we should find some 
allusion to it in the General’s replies, all of which are extant. But the 
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General makes no reference to the Bishop’s informant. Even in 1633, when 
the Jesuits discovered that Pole was distributing copies of the Antibishop, 
they seem to have been unaware that he was the priest who had made the 
accusation against Gerard. 


II. THE FORTESCUE STORY 


The “‘ wet shirt ’’ story was not the only calumny against Gerard used 
by interested parties at this time in an attempt to show that he had played 
a leading part in the Gunpowder Plot. At Ushaw College%® there is an 
eighteenth-century transcript of a Latin document written in 1631 and at one 
time preserved in the archives of the English College at Douai, which gives 
a circumstantial account of Gerard’s supposed attempts in 1605 to find a 
lodging in which he and his fellow-plotters could meet in safety, and of his 
desperate search for a refuge after the plot was discovered. The story is 
ostensibly based on statements made by two Catholics of some note, John 
Fortescue and his wife Ellen who owned a house in Blackfriars ; when the 
plot was being prepared—so it runs—Gerard came to John Fortescue’s house 
while John was away and entreated Ellen to give him a lodging where some 
persons who did not want to be seen in his company could meet him un- 
observed. She asked him who they were, and he told her: Catesby, Percy, 
Winter, Digby and others. She replied that she knew Catesby and Winter 
slightly and disapproved of the former on account of his loose living ; she 
refused to take them in. Gerard then went to another house in the neigh- 
bourhood and, while the family was away, persuaded the caretaker to let 
him use it for meetings; this was proved afterwards by the evidence of 
‘servants in a nearby tavern who saw the conspirators passing in and out 
daily. After the plot was discovered, Gerard suddenly appeared at John 
Forescue’s house again, disguised with a false beard and hair, and begged 
to be taken in as he had nowhere to hide ; Fortescue, much grieved, looked 
at him and said: ‘‘ Have you no one to ruin but me and my family ?”’ 


So runs the story. The text of it was printed from the Ushaw transcript 
over seventy years ago in Lord Clermont’s History of the Family of Fortes- 
 cue,®? but it might never have attracted general attention if it were not for 
an accident of literary history. Within a few years of the Gunpowder Plot 
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the Blackfriars property previously owned by John Fortescue was acquired 
by Shakespeare, and in recent years the researches of literary scholars have 
unearthed the incident and given it publicity. Sir Edmund Chambers 
reprinted the document in his William Shakespeare, a Study of Facts and 
Problems (1930),*° and more recently Mr. Leslie Hotson has used the story 
as the basis for one of the chapters of his J William Shakespeare (1937) .* 
Chambers, though he does not question its authenticity, is cautious about 
making comments. Not so Mr. Hotson, who begins by saying that the story 
is from a ‘‘ Jesuit memoir of the Powder Plot times, written in Latin years 
afterwards.’’ A moment’s reflection on its provenance might have saved 
him from this particular piece of foolishness. After this beginning, it is not 
surprising to find that he accepts the story at its face value without having 
taken the elementary precaution to check it against known facts. 


Its Falsity 


The document at Ushaw is a transcript of a deposition bearing the 
endorsement ‘‘ Relation of certain Catholics concerning Fr. Gerard the Jesuit.’’ 
The original, as we shall see, had several names attached to it, but these do 
not appear in the transcription. The signatures were no doubt intended to 
convey the impression that there was abundance of evidence as to Gerard’s 
guilt, but we have only to look at the text to see that the signatories are 
not material witnesses : it begins42—‘‘ We the undersigned received the follow- 
ing narrative from a certain Catholic man worthy of trust, who narrated it 
te us partly from the words of that illustrious gentleman John Fortescue, 
partly from those of his wife Ellen, who ended their days piously at St. 
Omer.’’ They are only attesting that they have heard the story from some- 
one who claims to have had it from John and Ellen Fortescue. By this 
time John and Ellen were both dead. We may well ask why the man on 
whose word the story depends did not testify himself, and why his name 
is not disclosed. 


Tt is not difficult to show that it is a fabrication. Gerard himself un- 
wittingly set down a refutation of it in his autobiography’? writen in 1609, 
over twenty years before the accusation was made, when he described the 
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ample and safe accommodation he had enjoyed in England both before and 
after the Gunpowder Plot. He said that he had been able to use his London 
house whenever he needed it right up to the time of the Plot, and that his 
friends had resorted to it freely. At the time when the Plot was discovered 
he was at Harrowden Hall in Northamptonshire, the home of the Vauxes ; 
he was well looked after and managed to survive in one of the priest-holes 
during an intensive search of the house lasting nine days. When things were 
quieter he returned to London and lodged in safety at the house of Dr. John 
Taylor where he stayed until he succeeded in acquiring another house of his 
own. He says in his autobiography that when he eventually left the 
country, in May, 1606, he did so not on account of his safety but because 
he badly needed a rest. 


Gerard wrote his autobiography at the wish of his Jesuit superiors for 
their private information. It was not in any sense an apologia, nor was it 
intended for publication.43® The evidence it provides, therefore, is partic- 
ularly valuable. When he wrote down his narrative he could not possibly 
foresee what would be said about him twenty years later; and conversely, 
his detractors, when they produced defamatory statements about him in 1630- 
3I, were unaware that he had long since written a detailed account of his 
activities during the period to which the statements were supposed to relate. 


II. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO STORIES 


The document from which the Ushaw transcript was made was closely 
connected with the two attestations by Anthony Pole; the three decuments 
formed, in fact, a dossier of “‘ evidence ’’ against Gerard which was kept in 
the archives of the English College at Douai. The originals probably perish- 
ed when the college archives were sacked during the French Revolution, but 
copies of them had been taken and sent to England in the early eighteenth 
century. The Ushaw transcript appears to have been made by William 
Walton*4 who was at Douai in the 1730’s and ’40’s and copied many of 
the papers in the college archives for Bishop Challoner; there is also at 
Ushaw a copy of Pole’s attestation of 17 April, 1631, in the hand of Alban 
Butler who was at Douai at about the same time and also transcribed for 
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Challoner. A few years before Walton and Butler made their transcripts, 
Edward Dicconson (Procurator at the college from 1701 to 1708) copied out 
all three of these documents and added a note of his own explaining how the 
originals came to be at Douai; this note, though it contains one obvious 
inaccuracy, is valuable because it is clearly based on a tradition which was 
still alive at the college in his time‘: 


The original of the Narration has several names subscribed to it. The originals 
of these affidavits I had in my custody & perused them, when I was Procurator 
of Douay Colledge. The occasion of their being made was a suit of law between 
the Jesuits & the Superior of the said Colledge. The first brought their action 
against the latter, and demanded reparation of their honour because the latter 
had in some writing insinuated that certain Jesuits were privy to the Powder 
Plot. Dr. Kellison to the best of my remembrance was then President of 
the Colledge. 


As we have seen, the book which ‘‘insinuated that certain Jesuits were 
privy to the Powder Plot,’’ though it was printed at Douai, was not written 
by a member of the college but by Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon. 
The interesting part of Dicconson’s note is his statement that the affidavits 
were occasioned by a suit of law. He is evidently referring to the action, 
about which we know next to nothing, taken by the Jesuit General at Rome 
in 1631 to clear Gerard’s good name. In the light of this, the purpose of the 
affidavits and the relationship between them becomes clear ; it explains, for 
instance, why it was found necessary to take sworn statements nearly twelve 
months after the campaign against Gerard was first launched.~ We do not 


know whether Smith was ever called upon to produce the documents. Gerard , 


was merely a pawn in his game of discrediting the Jesuits, and when Smith 
withdrew to France in 1631, that particular game, as far as he was concerned 
was over. It seems likely that, with Smith’s removal from the English scene, 
the Roman authorities allowed the matter to drop. 


There seems to be no surviving evidence that would enable us to identify 
with certainty the author of the Fortescue story, but one further circumstance 
is worth recording. Some time after the alleged incident, John and Ellen 
Fortescue left their home in Blackfriars and went to live at S. Omer. Their 
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only son, George, who became a celebrated man of letters, lent his support 
in 1630-31 to the Bishop of Chalcedon in his campaign against the Jesuits. In 
another article I propose to examine the part he played in discrediting a 
Jesuit of some importance, Fr. Thomas Poulton, the Procurator of the 
English Province. Though we have no evidence that George Fortescue in- 
vented the story which was supposed to have been told by his parents, it is 
inevitable, in view of his behaviour towards Poulton, that the finger of sus- 
picion should point in his direction. 


NOTES 


1. Lingard, History of England, 5th ed., 1849, vol.7, p.549. Morris, Life of Father 
John Gerard, 3rd ed., 1881, pp.417 et seq. Hughes, Rome and the Counter- 
Reformation in England, 2nd ed., 1944, pp.376-7. 


2. I have not found a copy of the manuscript. The printed version (above, p.48) 
survives in a copy at the English College, Valladolid (Allison & Rogers 773). 
I am, indebted to the Rector of the College, Mgr. Edwin Henson, for depositing 
it with me temporarily and for allowing a micro-film of it to be made for the 
British Museum Library. Another copy was apparently at St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware, in 1902 when the late Canon Burton catalogued the library, but it can- 
not now be found (Catalogue of Books in the Libraries at St. Edmund's College 
... printed in England and_of Books written by Englishmen printed abroad 
to the year 1640. no.t76). The differences between the manuscript and the 
printed version are discussed in detail by John Floyd in the ‘‘ Admonition to 
the Reader ’’ prefaced to the second edition of Knott’s Modest Brief Discussion, 
1630. (See note 16.) 

3. His real name was Matthew Wilson but he was always known by his alias of 
Edward Knott and was called by it even in official documents. 

4. Allison & Rogers 431. 
ibid 898. 

6. It is quoted verbatim on p.7 of the ‘‘ Admonition to the Reader '’ which Floyd 
prefixed to the second edition of Knott’s Modest Brief Discussion, 1630 (see 
note 16). 

7. The English version quoted here it taken from Morris, op.cit., pp.426-30. It is 
a retranslation from the Italian of Bartoli whose version was probably made from 
Gerard’s original draft then in the archives of the English College, Rome, but 

' now apparently lost. (Bartoli, Dell ’Istovia della Compagnia di Giesu, I’ Inghil- 


terva, 1667, pp.513-6.) 
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Allison & Rogers 899, 900. (See note 16 below.) 
pp.307-8. 


Apologia Sanctae Sedis Apostolicae... ex Anglico in Latinum fideliter conversa, 
written under the pseudonym Daniel a Jesu, 1631. 


Spongia qua diluuntuy calumniae nomine Facultatis Parisiensis impositae libro 
qui inscribitur Apologia Sanctae Sedis Apostolicae, written under the pseudonym 
Hermannus Loemelius, rst ed. 4to, 1631 ; the quotations are on pp.132 and 41 
respectively. 

Vindiciae Censurae Facultatis Theologiae Parisiensis, written under the pseu- 
donym Petrus Aurelius, 1632, p.16. 


I propose to discuss the other books in the group in a later article. 
Allison & Rogers 894, sig.X 17-v. 
ibid. 773, p.55. See note 2 above. 


15a. The Jesuits maintained that Smith’s behaviour, which had already attracted 


16. 


Wy. 


18. 


19g. 


the notice of the government, would bring renewed persecution to the English 
Catholics. 


tbid. 899, 900. 4 Sept. 1630 is the date of the Approbation, The quotations 
are from ‘‘ An Admonition to the Reader’’, p.7. 


‘“ Precor etiam ut procurent amoveri e collegio Anglorum Romae P,. Tompsonum, 
alias Gerardum, ubi is agit confessarium, et e collegio Anglorum jVallisoleti 
Georgium Champion Jesuitam laicum, qui illic agit janitorem, quia testimonium 
penes me habeo sacerdotis fide digni, priorem . . . ipso audiente dixisse, quod 
‘ fodiendo una cum aliis sub domo comitiorum ' (quae pulvere pyrio difflanda 
erat una cum rege ac regni.ordinibus) ‘ indusium eius ita madidum erat sudore 
ac si in fluvium proiectum esset’. Et simile testimonium habeo alterius sacer- 
dotis posteriorem dixisse, ‘ipsum debuisse apponere ignem dicto pulveri, si is, 
qui ad id designatus erat, defecisset’. Verendum enim est, ne hic haeretici 
captent occasionem saeviendi in alumnos dictorum collegiorum, vel suspicandi 
Sedem Apostolicam dictae coniurationi favere, si permittantur eiusmodi homines 
non solum in seminariis apostolicis degere, sed etiam officia gerere.’’ 


Propaganda Archives, Lettere antiche, vol.roo, f.134. I am indebted to Mer. 
Philip Hughes for his kindness in allowing me to take copies from his set of 
transcripts from these archives. 


A copy of Fitzherbert’s letter is at Stonyhurst (Anglia iv, no.gz) ; it is printed 
by Morris, op.cit., pp.431-3. No copy of Gerard’s letter appears to be extant 
in the original but a 17th century Italian translation of it, made for the historian 
Bartoli, is in the Jesuit General Archives (Anglia xxxviii, 1, £.170). 


Bartoli, op.ctt., p.516. 
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The references that follow are to the Jesuit General Archives, Anglia, Epist. 
Gen.I, ff.331,334,339. Blount’s letters to the General are not extant. 


Ad purgandum P. Joannem Thomsonum suspicione calumniae quam illi Praelatus 
iste . . . impingit, curavi & tam ea omnia feci quae existimavt innocentiae 
illius sistandae servive aliquo modo posse. (General Archives, Anglia, Epist. 
Gen. I, £.334.) 


The myth, fostered by Dodd and perpetuated by J. G. Alger in D.N.B., that 
Smith finally left England in 1629 reappears in a recent work of some import- 
ance, Les Origines du Jansenisme by J. Orcibal (vol.z, p.339) published in 
Bibliotheque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique in 1947. Smith withdrew to 
France for a short period towards the end of 1629. In August Richelieu instruct- 
ed Chateauneuf, French Ambassador Extraordinary in London, to arrange for 
Smith to accompany him on the ambassador’s next return to France, on the 
understanding that Smith should stay in France for two months and that 
Richelieu would undertake to get him safely back to England (Avenel, Lettres, 
Instructions diplomatiques, et Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Richelieu, vol.3, 
p.423)- In a letter to the Lord Treasurer, Weston—undated but assignable on 
internal evidence to this same year—Richelieu writes of ‘' M. l’evesque de 
Chalcedoine, qui est refugie chez moi’’ (Avenel, vol.3, p.q98). That Smith 
returned to England is certain ; his letters to Propaganda written towards the 
end of 1630 and in the early months of 1631 are dated from London where he 
was living in the house of the French Ambassador. The date of his final with- 
drawal to France is given by John Southcote in his Notebook as 24 August 1631 
(CRS.i.105). 


Westminster Cathedral Archives, xxiv, no.116. 


Copia. Ego infrascriptus testor me audivisse P, Joannem Gerardum Soctetatis 
Jesu, dum Superior esset in Novitiatu Anglicano Leodij, iactantem quod dum 
foderet sub domo Parliamentaria Londini una cum alijs in actione pulveraria 
ipsius et eorum indusia evant ita madida sudore ac si ex aqua fuissent extracta. 
Londini 22 Iunij 1631. Anthonius Smithaeus. Concordat cum originali. Ita 
testoy. G. Farrarus Notarius Apostolicus. (Westminster Cathedral Archives, 
xxiv, nO,115. Printed in Morris, op.cit., p.436 n.) This is the copy that was 
sent in 1631 to the Agent of the English secular clergy in Rome, Peter Fitton, 
whose papers are now at Westminster. The attestation of 17 April 1631, which 
is in English and less precise as to detail, is known only in an 18th century 
transcript (see notes 44-5 below). 


The authority for this early part of his career is the Valladolid Diary (CRS 


_ XXX 107-9). 


Foley vii 609. 
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Foley says: ‘'In 1623 in the Yorkshire Missions. His name then disappears 
from the catalogues '’. The entry in the 1623 catalogue was evidently carried 
over in error from the previous year’s statistics, for Pole was dismissed from 
the Society in August, 1622. 


The Jesuit Mission to England was constituted a Vice-Province in 1619, a 
Province in 1623. 


Jesuit General Archives, Anglia, Epist.Gen.I, £.164. 


The Notebook kept by Southcote, in which he recorded the dates of a number 
of important events affecting the secular clergy in England from 1622 to 1637, 
is preserved in the archives of the Bishop of Southwark ; it is printed in CRS 
i 97-116. 


Westminster Cathedral Archives, B..7, no.59 (formerly Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia - 
viii). Southcote writes under the alias of Clerk. 


Westminster Cathedral Archives, xxvii, no.18, 


A Comick Satyre, entituled, Hievarchomachia, or the Anti-Bishop. Written by 
one Reverardus. MS. at English College, Rome : C.1.17. I am indebted to 
Rev. Cyril Murtagh who located it and to Rev. Anthony Kenny who has had 
it microfilmed for me. Internal evidence shows that the play was written in 
1629. The author is not known. In Westminster Cathedral Archives, misplaced 
among documents for 1629, is an extract in Fitton’s hand “‘ ex litteris scriptis 
a Vicario generali Episcopi Chalcedonensis [presumably Southcote] ’’ which 
belongs to about the same period—early 1633—as the letter by Southcote from 
which we have already quoted ; the Vicar General’s words are : ‘‘ Circumfertur 
hic Comedia quaedam cui titulus est Anti-Episcopus. De qua scias velim quod 
nec clerus nec Episcopus Chalcedonensis eam unquam probaverint, sed iis insciis 
ante triennium composita fuit, nec usque adhuc explorare potuimus quis fuerit 
eius Author ’’ (Westminster Cathedral Archives, xxiii, no.41). 


Westminster Cathedral Archives, xxvii, no,38. 
Printed in CRS xxii 178-9. 
Marini transcripts, British Museum Add.MSS. 15389, f.110V. 


Smith to Propaganda, 13 July, 1626. Propaganda Archives, Anglia 347, f.195. 
Six years later, Fitton wrote from Rome to Southcote in England asking him 


‘if he could remember the names of these Jesuits ; Southcote replied (13 July, 


1632) : “‘Those seaven Jesuits putt out of their order here in England within 
the space of three yeares, my Lord [i.e. Smith] can best name unto you : three 
or 4 I remember, videlicet Robert Rookwood, Anthony Smith, John Dukes, 
Ferdinando Pulton’’ (Westminster Cathedral Archives, B.47, no.65—formerly 
Stonyhurst MSS, Anglia viii). 
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Ushaw Collection MSS. i, no.15. 

2nd ed. 1880, pp.433-4 ; it does not appear in the first ed. 
Vol.2, p.168. 

Pp.180 et seq. 


Narrationem hanc sequentem nos infrascripti accepimus a viro quodam Catholico 
et fide digno qui tllam nobis narravit partim ex ore perillustris D. Domini Joannis 
Fortescue partim ex ore conjugis ejus Dominae Helenae Fortescue qui Audomari 
diem suum sancte obiere. 


See Jchn Gerard. The autobiography of an Elizabethan. tr. Caraman. 1951. 
pp.172 to end. 


It was not published until 1871 when it appeared in an English translation. 


This and the Ushaw transcript of Anthony Pole’s attestation of 17 April, 1631 
(Ushaw Collection MSS. i, no.14) were among the papers which passed on the 
death of Alban Butler in 1773 to his nephew Charles, the historian, and on 
Charles Butler’s death in 1832 to John Kirk of Lichfield. Kirk identifies the 
transcribers in a note. 


Dicconson’s original papers which Kirk handled cannot now be traced. They 
are not, apparently at Ushaw or Oscott, and I have failed to find them at 
Westminster. Fortunately, Kirk made a copy of Dicconson’s note. He was at 
this time (c.1820). gathering materials for a proposed continuation of Dodd’s 
Church History. At about the same time, Bishop Poynter had the 17th century 
Roman Agency papers brought back from Italy and incorporated in the London 
District Archives (now Westminster Cathedral Archives). The existence in 
Poynter’s possession of a 17th century copy of Anthony Pole’s second attesta- 
tion (see note 24 above) led to an exchange of letters between Kirk and Poynter 
in November, 1821, in the course of which Kirk sent Poynter transcripts in his 
own hand of the documents which he possessed relating to the affair. I have 
quoted Dicconson’s note from Kirk’s transcript (Westminster Cathedral Archives, 
Main Series, under date 20 Nov., 1821). 
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RICHARD VERSTEGAN AND CATHOLIC 
MARTYROLOGIES OF THE LATER ELIZABETHAN 
PERIOD 


By A. G. Perri 


The early 1580’s saw a large increase in the publication of martyrologies 
concerning the sufferings and executions of Catholics in England; under- 
standably so, in view of the mounting intensity of the persecution laws, in 
particular the statutes of 1581 and 1585, the numerous anti-Catholic proclama- 
tions, and the large scale executions, including those of Campion and his 
fellow missionaries in December 1581. 


The martyrologies were effective weapons of Catholic propaganda and 
served many purposes. Apart from the basic function of edifying and con- 
firming the resolution of Catholics and spreading the Faith among heretics, 
they were especially intended to demonstrate that English Catholics were 
suffering widespread persecution and death not for any political offence but 
on account of religion. The text or preface of almost every book dealing 
with the persecution stresses this point. 


As in all martyrologies of the period, of whatever denomination, no detail 
was spared the reader of the cruelty and brutality of the persecutor, and 
written accounts were often reinforced by detailed pictorial illustration, though 
the words of the Crucified Christ : ‘‘ Father forgive them , . .’’, were some- 
times echoed in one form or other. Further, the blame for these atrocities, 
and indeed the main responsibility for the persecution, was laid not on the 
English people in general, but on the few who controlled the religion as well 
as the government, and in this the Queen’s ministers, Burghley, Walsingham 
and Leicester, rather than the Queen herself, were held responsible. 


Almost every martyrology had political significance, indirectly if not 
directly. In some works, for example Richard Verstegan’s Theatrum 
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Crudelitatum, the Catholic princes of Europe were called upon to overcome 
the oppressor and to avenge the murder of the Faithful, among whom was 
numbered Mary Queen of Scots. A martyrology would often be used as a 
warning to a nation not to permit a heretic to rule it, and books on the 
English persecution were employed in this way by the French Ligue in its 
attempts to exclude Henry of Navarre from the succession to the throne of 
France. 


Prominent among the earliest chroniclers of the English persecution were 
Robert Persons and William Allen. Towards the end of 1581 Persons pub- 
lished his De Persecutione Anghcana Epistola in an attempt, which proved 
successful, to convey to Catholics on the Continent some idea of the magnitude 
of the persecution their co-religionists were enduring in England.1_ The work 
was reprinted many times, being also translated into French, German, Italian 
and English. One of the Latin editions (printed in Rome by Georgio Ferrari, 
1582) contained six copperplate engravings representing the sufferings of the 
English martyrs from the moment of their capture until their execution, and 
these engravings seem to have been used by Nicolo Circingnani for the series 
of murals depicting the martyrs of the Church in England from Roman times 
up to and including the Elizabethan period, which he painted on the walls 
of the church of the English College, Rome, in 1583. The murals, in turn, 
were copied by the engraver Joannes Baptista di Cavallieri in his Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae Trophaea, printed at Rome in 1584. 


A year after the first publication of Persons’s De Persecutione appeared 
Allen’s A Briefe Historie of the glorious martyrdom of XII Reverend Priests 
executed within these tweluemonthes for confession and defence of the Catho- 
lke Faith, but under the false pretence of treason.2 Like Persons’s pamphlet 
it was reprinted many times, and it was translated into Latin, Spanish and 
Italian ; one of the Italian editions (Macerata, 1583) was accompanied by 
the identical six copperplate engravings which had appeared in the 1582 
Rome edition of the De Pesecutione. Allen based the Brief Historie partly on 
A True Reporte of the Death and Martyrdome of M. Campion, Jesuite and 
preiste, and M. Sherwin and M. Bryan, preistes at Tiborne the first of Decem- 
ber 1581, secretly printed in London in February 1582, which is now generally 
ascribed to Thomas Alfield. In 1584 Allen published a second work on the 
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persecution, A True, Sincere and Modest Defence of English Catholiques that 
suffer for their Faith,4 written in reply to Lord Burghley’s Execution of Justice 
in England (1583). 

Another prominent work of this nature to appear in the early 1580’s was 
Concertatio Ecclesiae Catholicae in Anglia, first published in 1583 and reprinted 
in an augmented form in 1588 (with a number of subsequent editions). It 
incorporated, amongst other things, the De Persecutione and A Briefe Historie, 
and in its augmented version, mentioned over a hundred martyrs, and six 
hundred confessors and exiles for the Faith. 


One of the most important figures in the production of Catholic martyr- 
ologies in the latter Elizabethan period was Richard Verstegan, who from 
about 1588 onwards acted as agent and intelligencer at Antwerp for Allen 
and Persons. He compiled at least three martyrologies, two of them contain- 
ing his own engravings, he printed—or at least supervised the printing of—a 
number of others, and he supplied in his despatches vital details on the state 
of English Catholics, based on news-letters sent by trusted correspondents in 
England, chief among whom was Fr. Henry Garnet. These despatches pro- 
vided material for writings on the persecution by Persons, Ribadeneira and 
Yepes in the 1590’s, and by More and Bartoli in the later 17th century. 


Verstegan’s first known connection with the production of martyrologies 
was with Alfield’s True Reporte mentioned above, since there is reasonable 
evidence for claiming that he was responsible for printing it,5 and he may 
even have written the last of the poems appended to the work. About the 
end of 1581, he appears to have set up a secret press at Smithfield, near 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower, where he resided. One wonders where he 
cebtained sufficient experience to operate a press; his name does not appear 
in any of the Stationers’ Company records as a printer or apprentice, and 
he was, in fact, a goldsmith by trade.6 It is possible that he had assisted 
William Carter with his secret press at Tower Hill, which was close by. 
Carter’s press had been seized in December 1570. Verstegan’s press seems 
to have had only about three months’ existence, and A True Reporte, an 
octavo volume of 26 leaves is the only book known to have been printed on 
it. The work consists of a preface, the account of the martyrdoms, ‘‘ A Caveat 
to the reader touching A.M. his discovery’, four sets of verses on the death 
of Campion, and on the last leaf, a plea such as Verstegan, not a regular 
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printer, would be likely to make: ‘‘ Good reader pardon all faultes escaped 
in the printing, and beare with the woorkmanship of a strainger ’’. 


The A.M. referred to in the ‘‘ Caveat’’ is Anthony Munday the play- 
wright, who had been a witness against Campion at his trial, and had written 
A Discovene of E. Campion and his confederates, theiy most horrible and 
traiterous practises . . . whereto is added the execution of E. Campion, R. 
Sherwin and A. Brian, executed at Tilborne the 1 of December. The 
‘““Caveat’’ purposes to discredit the author mainly by reference to his past 
record. 


The account of the martyrdoms in A True Reporte, ‘‘ observid and written 
by a Catholike preist which was present therat ’’, as the title-page states, was 
first ascribed to Alfield’, a priest from the Douay Seminary, by A. C. Southern’ 
on the evidence of a State Paper for May 1582, which concerns the Dolmans. 
two young Catholic students at Gray’s Inn. Verstegan (under the name 
Rowland) is mentioned as the printer in the course of the letter : 


One of those Dolmans did accumpany Aufild to Campyan’s execucion, took noates 
of the wordes and manner of execucyon, and delyvered the same to Rowlande 
the prynter in Smythefild; and Aufild did delyver iii of the bookes prynted 
vnto one of theis too Dolmans. 


There remains the problem of the authorship of the preface, the 
““ Caveat ’’ and the four poems appended to the word. Southern considers, 
rightly I think, that the preface and the ‘‘ Caveat ’’ are later than the account 
of the martyrdoms, that they are by the same hand but not by Alfield. He 
is inclined to think that Stephen Vallenger wrote them, though he considers 
it possible that Verstegan may have done so. Vallenger was obviously 
associated with the book in some way, and was made a scapegoat by the 
authorities who arrested him and charged him with being the ‘‘ author and 
spreader ’’ of it ; they found in his lodging a MS. copy of the work itself 
and one of the poems, which he confessed were in his hand, having been 
copied out a month before the book was printed.8 In the absence of further 
information, we may conclude, as Southern does, that Vallenger was probably 
the author of the preface and the ‘“Caveat’’. That Verstegan wrote either 
of them is very difficult to prove. 
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The verses at the end of A True Reporte have been attributed to various 
people. The first of them, ‘‘ Upon the death of M. Edmund Campion, one 
of the Societie of the Holy Name of Jesus ’’ has been justifiably ascribed to 
Fr. Henry Walpole. It is a fine poem, and was popular from the very 
beginning, the first three stanzas being set to music by William Byrd. The 
second poem, ‘‘ Another upon the same ”’ is also considered to be Walpole’s.9 
Nothing however can be stated with any certainty concerning the authorship 
of the remaining poems, ‘‘ A Dialogue betwene a Catholike and Consolation ”’ 
and ‘‘The Complaynt of a Catholike for the death of M. Edmund Cam- 
pion ’’.10 Presumably, since Vallenger was described at his trial as ‘‘ a maker 
of rymes’’ and admitted that one of the ‘“‘ libels’’ in verse was in his hand, 
he can be considered as a possible author. I am inclined to think that 
Vallenger wrote the ‘‘ Dialogue,’’ whilst Verstegan was responsible for ‘‘ The 
Complaynt’’. The latter has much in it which is reminiscent of the collec- 
tion of poems which Verstegan published in 1601, Odes in imitation of the 
Seaven Penitential Psalmes, with sundry other poemes and ditties tending to 
devotion and pietie. Its form, unlike that of the other three poems in A 
True Reporte (which are in stanzas of six verses of iambic pentameters 
rhyming ababcc), is one frequently used in the Odes: quatrains of alternat- 
ing four and three iambic feet having the freer rhyming scheme of abcd ;44 
and the poetic effects employed are markedly similar to those in the “‘ Imita- 
tions of the Penitential Psalms’’ (i.e. the first set of poems in the Odes). 
Compare, for example, the first stanza of ‘‘ The Complaynt ’’: 


O God from sacred throne beholde 

Our secret sorowes here ; 

Regard with grace our helplesse griefe, 
Amend our mournfull cheere. 


with the opening stanza of the Imitation of Psalm 50: 


Have mercy O good God on mee 
In greatnesse of thy grace ; 

O let thy mercies manifold 

My many faultes deface. 


These two stanzas, very typical of the whole of the poems in which they 
occur, demonstrate, in addition to the same metrical form, a similarity in 
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directness and simplicity and in the frequent use of alliteration. Here is 
another example from ‘‘ The Complaynt’’: 


The bodies of thy saintes abrode 
Are set for foules to feede ; 

And brutish birds devour the flesh 
Of faithful] folke in deede. 


A remarkable characteristic of this stanza, as of the one from Psalm 50, is 
the number of instances of alliteration, not only within each line, but with 
words in other lines, although the consonant sounds used for this purpose 
are few. In the Psalm 50 stanza, ‘m’ is used six times, ‘g’ four times, 
‘f’ three times; and in the stanza just quoted, ‘f’ is used six times, ‘ b’ 
four times, and ‘d’ and ‘s’ twice. In addition there is considerable asson- 
ance and vowel modulation. 


These characteristics are not, of course, Verstegan’s exclusively. Though, 
all the circumstances being considered, there seems to be a likelihood that he 
wrote “‘ The Complaynt’’, the case must not be pressed too strongly. 


Very soon after the printing of A True Reporte in late February, the 
secret press was seized by the Recorder, Fleetwood, who described the seizure 
in a letter to Burghley dater 14 April 1582 :'2 ‘ 


It fell owt that in the first wike of Lent that there was a booke cast a brood 
in commendinge of Campion and of his fellowes, and of theire deathe. I pur- 
sued the matter so nere that I found the press, the letteres, the figures and a 
nomber of the bookes. . . I have sent unto Your Honor a box of suche stuffe 
as these libelers use for thire printe. 


Verstegan escaped with the aid of a friend, ‘‘ Norwoode of Symons Ine *’8 
and was able to flee to France, but others concerned in the publishing of 
the work were not so fortunate. Alfield, Edward Osborne, Edward Cooke, 
William Dean, and some others who had assisted in distributing copies were 
arrested and imprisoned, together with Vallenger, who incurred the severest 
punishment. He was sentenced to life imprisonment, to pay a fine of {200, 
to stand pillory and to lose both his ears. 
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Verstegan is next heard of in Paris where he continued to edit and 
supervise the printing of Catholic books, including works by Gregory Martin 
and William Rainolds.14 There, he also published two of his own engravings, 
one in honour of Mary Queen of Scots, and the other illustrating the differ- 
ences between the Catholic Church and heretical sects.16 Towards the end 
of 1583, he began work on a pamphlet of six leaves with five large copper- 
plate engravings depicting various aspects of the persecution in England, and 
began printing it in the house of a certain poor printer who printed books 
of Hours and short prayers for Henry III. He was assisted in his work by 
this printer’s son.16 


Edward Stafford, who had replaced Cobham as English ambassador in 
Paris in September 1583, learned of the work from one of his informants, 
and in a letter to Walsingham dated 23 November 1583 (3 December, N.S.) 
was able to report as follows :1? 


I have sent you the coppie of a leafe of a booke that is nowe in presse and 
noe more but thatt leafe doone. The pictures be not yett made an ende of an 
putt in; butt you maye see by the marking letters what pictures shalbe in 
those voyde places when the thinge is ended. I have byn fayne to send you 
the coppie and restore the leafe againe for feare the discoverer should that 
waye be discovered, whoe must bringe me to the light of all the rest when ytt 
is doonne. Yf you think ytt a thinge to move the Kinge in for the stoppinge, 
I pray send me word, as soone as Your Honor canne, what Her Majestie’s 
pleasure is that I shall doe in ytt, and I will doe all dilligence I maye for to 
putt her commandement in effect, bothe for this tyme, and thereafter take ytt 
for a president so to be doone by me in the like cases. 


The page enclosed with the letter was carefully written out in imitation 
of its printing, and headed ‘‘ In Regno Anglhae Nocturnae per Domos Inquisi- 
tiones’’18 Three weeks later, Stafford was able to send Walsingham a second 
leaf, even though, as he states, the press was being carefully watched by the 
exiles Thomas Morgan and Hugh Owen, or his brother Robert. Stafford 
explains: ‘‘he that I have it of is one of the company by a third hand”’, 
and adds cynically, but shrewdly: ‘‘I have it for good gain. I see it will 
corrupt all religious, how hot soever they be in it.’’"19 This page, in the 
same format as the first, is headed ‘‘ Filia Henrici VIII, 1583’ followed by 
““Crudelitas in Catholicis mactandis’’, and like the first is an accurate rep- 
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resentation of the page as it appeared in the Latin edition of the work when 
it was finally published.?? 


In his reply to Stafford’s letters, Walsingham advised the ambassador to 
go to Pinart, the Secretary of State, and ask him to prevent the printing of 
the book.21 Stafford decided to take stronger action, and sought an audience 
with Henry III at the beginning of January 1584. But the King was about 
to leave for his palace at St. Germain, and was not prepared to see the 
ambassador until he returned. Not discouraged, Stafford went to see Cather- 
ine, the Queen Mother, who had just returned from Chateau-Thierry. She 
gave him a favourable audience, offered him her aid, promising to use her 
influence with the King in the matter, and told him to continue with his 
investigations in the meantime. Thereupon, Stafford requested the Procureur 
du roi at the Chastelet prison and the Lieutenant-criminal to send a commis- 
sary to search the printing-house, and provided one of his own men to lead 
them to it. There they found “‘ the son of the printer (who, though at first 
he denied it, afterwards confessed), the corrector and an Englishman who 
had been sent a little time before to carry stones for printing upon’’. All 
three were taken and imprisoned in the Castelet, about the second week of 
January 1584.?2 


Having secured their arrest, Stafford wrote to Pinart, informing him of 
what had happened, and requesting a further search for ‘‘ authors and accom- 
plices ’’’. He stressed that it was a matter of the greatest importance, because 
it touched the honour of his Queen, ‘‘ a thing which all Princes should 
mutually defend ’’, and it also defiled Henry’s good name, since it was 
rumoured that the English exiles intended to present him with “‘ three hand- 
some copies . . . as if he would take pleasure in seeing things so prejudicial 
to the reputation of his good sister and neighbour ’’.?% 


Stafford also made a full report to Walsingham, informing him that the 
engraved plates for the pamphlet had been confiscated, and that the printer 
and ‘‘the Englishman that was the bringer of them to print’’ (Verstegan) 
had been arrested. ‘‘I hope,’’ he continues in the letter, ‘‘ to get both the 
printed pieces and the moulds, and if you had not advised me to have them 
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suppressed and no further, I would lose all my credit but I would bring 
ihe Englishman to the gallows, to teach all others by him to be honester 
men to their country. He names himself Verstingham, which name I never 
heard before. He confesses nobody his partner but one Ingram Thwin, who 
is fled or hidden among good friends ’’.%4 


Stafford had acted swiftly but, although he did not apparently realise it, 
had been too late to prevent Verstegan’s pamphlet from being published, 
and it appeared around the end of December. It is uncertain on how large 
a scale the copies were distributed ; nor is it known whether any copy found 
its way into Henry III’s hands.?5 


The work was entitled Briefue description des diverses cruautez que les 
Catholiques endurent en Angleterre pour la foy.26 The five copperplates which 
the pamphlet contains, each undoubtedly engraved by Verstegan, are based 
on the six engravings contained in the 1582 Rome edition of Persons’s De 
Persecutione Anglicana Epistola, and are headed L’aprehension des Catho- 
liques; Les inquisitions nocturnez par les maisons ; Les tourmens qu’on 
endure ez prisons ; Les jugemens eh condemnations; La cruauteen (sic) 
faisant mourir les Catholiques. The plates are an attempt to present a com- 
prehensive survey of the sufferings of Catholics during one of the most critical 
stages of persecution. Each picture is sub-divided into four or five parts, 
which are commented on separately. The first plate, for example, depicts 
(a) priests saying mass in private houses betrayed by spies and arrested at 
the altar; (b) (c) andi (d) noble ladies and priests, some still in their 
vestments, being taken to prison. The last plate, which represents the final 
stage in the persecution depicts (a) the condemned Catholics being dragged 
through the streets on hurdles; (b) the hanging, whilst libellous accounts of 
the martyred are read ; (c) the cutting down and quartering, and the entrails 
being thrown on the fire; (d) the limbs being boiled in a cauldron, and 
the heads being displayed in prominent places in London. Beneath the 
picture and its prose description follow two ten-line stanzas of Latin hex- 
ameters providing a general commentary of fierce intensity. 


At the beginning of the pamphlet are a foreword and ‘‘ Advertissement 
au lecteur.’’ The former explains the scope of the work in impassioned 
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terms: that it was intended to show a part of the calamities and cruelties 
which (Catholics in England were enduring—only a part, because it was not 
possible to describe them in full, though God saw and was recording these 
things. Even some of the more moderate heretics, it is pointed out, dis- 
approved of the relentless inquisitions, unjust accusations, betrayals, arrests, 
confiscations, secret tortures and martyrdoms which had taken place. Many 
Catholics were in hiding, and prevented from emigrating by the stern laws. 
The work, it is stated, aimed at exciting charity, piety and pity in the reader, 
‘““so that you who are a member with us of the same body of Christ and’ of 
the Church may sympathize with us, your afflicted brethren, and may join 


your prayers with us . . . to still this tempest and soften their hearts of the 
persecutors, and move them to accept the Faith they have rejected ’’. 
(translation) . 


The warning to the reader which follows is linked with the arguments 
in Persons’s De Persecutione, to which it refers, and to Allen’s A Briefe 
Historie, and endeavours to show that Catholics in England were put to death 
for their religion and not for treason. It goes on to enumerate and describe 
fhe various edicts to show that they are directed against religion and not 
towards the protection of the Crown. At the end of the work a plea is made 
to the Catholic princes and peoples of Europe to withstand Calvinism in all 
its manifestations : 


O populi quicunque Europae regna tenetis, 
Hispani, Germani, Itali, Gallique, Polonique, 
Et Suevi et Dani, vestris longissime ab oris 
Hane Calvinismi sceleratam avertite pestem. 


As soon as they heard of Verstegan’s imprisonment for composing the 
Briefve description, the Catholic exiles in Paris raised an immediate outcry 
over it. Word was sent to William Allen at Rouen, and he quickly came to 
Paris to enlist the support of the Papal nuncio, Mgr. Girolamo Ragazzoni, 
who thereupon went to plead Verstegan’s case with the King, and tried to 
procure his release. To put Henry and his Court in a favourable mood for 
his request, the nuncio chose for the time of his audience the day on which 
he was to present the cardinal’s hat to the brother of the Duke of Joyeuse 
and the brother of the Prince of Condé, which the King had greatly desired. 
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In his audience, Ragazzoni used the argument that Henry, being a 
Catholic prince, ought not to hinder the printing of books depicting the 
persecution of Catholics, and should protect rather than punish the people 
who published them. He urged further that the publication should be allow- 
ed to continue. Then the nuncio went on to point out that Elizabeth had 
not been so anxious about the honour of the French King as she pretended, 
and as an instance, gave details of a book published by the Bishop of Win- 
chester just after the Massacre of St. Bartholemew which could hardly be 
considered to be flattering to Henry ; and besides this, many other books on 
cruelties inflicted in France at that time had been openly printed and sold 
in England without any hindrance. 


The King replied that he sought the advancement and not the persecu- 
tion of Catholicism, but could not ‘‘ permit in his realm Princes his neigh- 
bours’ actions to be set out at every man’s pleasure’’. As for freeing the 
prisoners, he would consult Stafford, who, he felt sure (according to Stafford’s 
report of the interview), would be as reasonable as possible to the extent 
which the honour of his sovereign would permit.2? 


This audience with Henry is also recorded by the nuncio himself in his 
correspondence with the Papal Secretary of State, in which he said he was 
doing all he could for ‘‘ wn povero Inglese catolico posto qui in prigione a li 
guorni passati a richiesta de l’'ambasciatore d’Inghilterra per haver fatto stam- 
pare certi versi et certe pitture che narrare et rappresentano le morte de molt 
catholici in quel regno . . .’’"*8 The nuncio further relates that he went to 
see the Queen Mother, realising how influential she was; but that she, 
having already been approached by Stafford, declined to interfere: it was a 
matter of state, and since there was a pact with the English Queen for the 
punishing of libellers, nothing could be done. 


As soon as he heard that the nuncio had seen the King, and had been 
informed by one of his friends at the Court of what had transpired, Stafford 
asked for an audience, which was granted him. Before broaching the sub- 
ject of Verstegan’s imprisonment, Stafford thanked the King for protecting 
an English merchant, for by so doing, he had protected the Queen’s honour. 
He then took up the matter by saying that he hoped the King would 
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continue to guard it, for it was “‘a thing he should receive more honour 
from a great deal than the Pope’s nuncio had in seeking protection for such 
a varlet’’. If great persons such as the nuncio delighted to have the Queen’s 
good name besmirched, and encouraged those who did it, then, said Stafford, 
“whereas before I was content with their imprisonment, suppression of the 
books and breaking of the moulds, I must now desire a further punishment 
at His Majesty’s hands as a fear to those that hereafter should do the like ’’, 
and as a mark of the King’s good-will towards Elizabeth. Henry replied 
that he would protect Elizabeth’s honour as he would his own, and in dis- 
missing the ambassador, promised to send Brisson, President of the Parlia- 
ment, to talk with him further in the matter.29 


Brisson visited Stafford in due course, and asked him to be more lenient 
in his demand for Verstegan’s punishment, because, as he had heard the 
king remark, ‘‘ there was some pity in the.man, and that it was done but 
to get a living’’. He also pointed out that the greater the publicity given 
to the incident, the worse harm it would do the English Crown ; whereas 
in reality the work did not, strictly speaking, touch the Queen’s honour, 
since “‘ it was but an execution set out in print, a common thing both in 
France and in all places’’. 


Stafford replied that it was not he but others who had given publicity 
to the event, and that he must see the affair to its conclusion by demanding 
“the extremity of punishment’’. To convince Brisson how serious the 
matter was, he showed him a copy of the two pages which he had obtained, 
“ the one being the title of cruelty showed in her realm, a thing abhorred 
in all princes; the other disdaining to name her Queen of England, but 
Henry the Eighth’s daughter’’. It was for such things that traitors such as 
Verstegan were executed in England. But his arguments did not have very 
much effect, and Brisson in his turn questioned Stafford about books printed 
in England against the French King.3? 


Meanwhile, the nuncio and other influential Catholics continued to press 
for Verstegan’s release, which was eventually obtained on 30 January 1584, 
after an imprisonment of barely two weeks, as Stafford bitterly relates in his 
letter to Walsingham :31 
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I pray you tell Her Majesty that yesternight the nuncio by procurement of our 
English good people here and by the help of a Jesuit, one Father Aymond, who 
governs the King, procured the Justice of the Chastelet to set at liberty upon 
surities the English prisoner whom I have kept there in despite of such a 
number as I would have thought would not have taken, pains for such a knave. 
I cannot upon this sudden know whether it be by the King’s consent or no, 
but like enough it may be, for he is altogether now led by such people. 


Henry had, in fact, referred the matter to his Council, at which the two 
new cardinals, Bourbon and Vendéme, exerted themselves so much that it 
was decided to set the prisoners free.32 The nuncio then went: to thank the 
King, and prayed him to keep Verstegan and all other exiles under his 
protection, as was the Pope’s wish.% 


The English ambassador was nevertheless determined not to let the 
matter drop, and wrote an eloquent and flattering letter to the Queen Mother 
reminding her of the circumstances of the affair, and complaining that the 
Englishman had been released from prison without his knowledge. The 
first he had heard about it was when one of his men reported that he had 
met Verstegan in the street, who “ called out to him in boastful words that 
he had got out in spite of me, ending by quoting a passage from St. Paul’s 
epistle that it is not permitted for women to speak in church, from which 
he inferred that still less was it lawful for them to reign’’. He begged 
Catherine to take action to prevent the English sovereign from sustaining 
such an affront.34 


The letter had its desired effect, for Catherine went to see the Council 
and the Procureur to have Verstegan put back in prison. No definite action 
seemed to follow, however, and Stafford, suspecting that the matter was 
going to be postponed indefinitely, suggest to Walsingham that Elizabeth 
should write to the King and the Queen Mother, if Verstegam were re- 
imprisoned, thanking them for their pains, and then, since no further punish- 
ment of Verstegan would be allowed in Paris, pardoning him, so that her 
clemency might ‘ give the lie’ to the accusations made against her.35 Wal- 
singham replied that the Queen had agreed to this, and her letter on the 
subject reached Stafford soon after.%6 
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Before either the re-imprisonment or the subsequent pardoning of Verste- 
gan could be carried into effect, he had disappeared: the nuncio had been 
too quick for the ambassador, and had sent him off to Rome out of harm’s 
way.5’ Again Stafford complained to the King, this time concerning the 
“evil dealing of his officers’’. Henry thereupon sent Pinart and the 
Procureur to assure him that the whole thing had been done without the 
King’s knowledge. They tried to assuage Stafford, but suggested that it 
would be useless for him to press the matter further. 


Stafford, ever tenacious, made his final effort, and sought another 
audience with the King, which was eventually granted him on 17 March, 
after frequent postponements. During the interview he poured out his list 
of complaints concerning the nuncio, the escape of the prisoner and the 
slight to Elizabeth. Finally, when all these things had been politely but 
ineffectually answered, the ambassador informed Henry that a book had 
been printed in England in reply to the libellous pamphlets printed in France, 
setting out the true reasons for the executions in England, and, if the King 
so pleased, he would present him with a copy, desiring him when reading it 
“to forget Her Majesty’s religion and to remember only her state and judge 
it by his own’’. He-also asked whether the King would give permission 
for the book to be printed in France, but Henry replied that it would not 
be proper for him to do so.3® Stafford. to his extreme mortification, had 
to let the whole matter rest. 


Verstegan arrived in Rome in April, and shortly after, arrangements 
were made to re-publish there the Briefue description, this time with the fore- 
word and warning to the reader in Latin, and the engravings not by Verste- 
gan but by Cavallieri, who had just engraved the plates for Ecclesiae 
Anghcanae Trophaea. The pamphlet, dated 1584, was printed by Francesco 
Zannetti, and bore the title, Descriptiones quaedam illius inhumanae et 
multiplicis persecutionis quam in Anglia propter fidem sustinent Catholici 
Christiani.39 The text follows the Paris version very closely; so also, on 
the whole, do the plates, except that they contain a greater elaboration of 
detail and design ; they are certainly not superior to Verstegan’s engravings. 
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Towards the end of 1584, Verstegan returned to Paris, and then, early 
in 1587, moved on to Antwerp, where he was to spend the rest of his life. 
His earliest composition at Antwerp was another martyrology, composed on 
the same lines as the Briefve description, but on a much larger scale, the 
Theatrum Crudelitatum Haereticorum Nostrvi Temporis, in many ways his 
most important publication. It was completed by mid-August, 1587, and 
published shortly afterwards by Adrian Hubert. 


The Theatrum is arranged in four main sections, two of them devoted 
to England. Each section comprises an introduction and a set of copperplate 
engravings, each depicting a particular cruelty, sometimes divided into parts 
with explanations, and accompanied by a six-line Latin hexameter composed 
by Johannes Bochius, the Town Secretary of Antwerp. The first section 
contains four plates on the persecution in England under Henry VIII; then 
the second contains twelve plates depicting the crimes of the French 
Huguenots; the third shows, in five plates, the cruelties of the Calvinist 
‘“ Geuzen’’4° under William of Orange at Gorcum, Oudenaarde and Roer- 
mond ; and the fourth has eight plates on the cruelties inflicted on Catholics 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 


The two sections on England include lists of those martyred for the 
Faith from 1535 to 1543 and from 1570 to 1587. Some of the martyrdoms 
are shown in the engravings, as, for example, that of Thomas More and 
John Fisher, the Countess of Salisbury, the Carthusians, John Forest and 
other priests in the early period ; and in the reign of Elizabeth, after the 
torture and death of many priests and laity, the execution of Mary Queen 
oi Scots is represented as the climax of the whole series. The verse which 
accompanies the picture venerates her as a martyr, stating that she who 
endured a thousand torments, once Queen of Scotland, now possesses a 
crown with the King of kings. The prose narration of the execution calls 
on all Christian monarchs to wreak vengeance on her executioners. 


Prefaced to the Theatrum is an address to the Catholic princes and 
peoples of Europe in which Verstegan gives a survey of the contemporary 
persecutions. He begins by stating that it was a praiseworthy custom among 
Christians of old to note down the story of the sufferings and deaths of the 
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martyrs for the edification of the Faithful. But, he continues, let us leave 
the old persecutions untouched, because the present one is more painful than 
all the others, being instigated by those who talk of reforming the Faith. 
The Reformers have encompassed their reform with the blood of God’s 
servants, and are responsible for the discord which has broken out every- 
where. 


Instances of this are not hard to find, he writes. Henry VIII threw 
himself into the arms of the heretics because the Pope would not comply 
with his request for a divorce. In France, the rise of the Huguenots, disciples 
of Calvin and Beza, placed the whole country under fire and sword. He 
calls on Henry III to ensure that heresy never prevails in France again, and 
cites England as a warning. This country was one of the first to be infected, 
and the poison has already spread to many other lands. 


Turning to the people of the Northern Provinces of the Low Countries, 
the ‘‘ Geuzen’’, he terms them traitors to their lawful sovereign and warns 
them not to trust to the help of England in their rebellion, because she is 
in reality their enemy, and does not want to bring peace to the land. 
England has a direct interest in stirring up conflicts in the Netherlands as in 
France, because as long as her neighbours are divided among themselves 
and Spain’s hands are occupied. her own safety is assured. The rebellious 
inhabitants of the Low Countries should submit to their lawful rulers, Philip 
lI and his governor-general, Farnese. 


In England, Verstegan continues, the heretics (who call themselves 
Protestants because they consider the names ‘‘ Geuzen ’’ and Huguenot to be 
despicable) assert that Catholics are persecuted for treason and not because 
of their religious persuasions. But they themselves are guilty of treason, 
since they violate justice, reason and religion. To exemplify this, he gives 
a summary of all the persecuting legislation formulated from the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign to 1587. The purpose of this legislation, he says, is 
clear: to prevent the Faithful from being able to hear the true word of 
God. Therefore, bishops and priests are put to death, the Catholic Church 
is changed into the Protestant Church, andi Catholics are inflicted with fines, 
Impositions, and death. 
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The blood of the martyrs has not been shed in vain, however, and 
although many lukewarm Catholics have fallen away, the steadfast have 
received courage ; the seminaries on the Continent are flourishing, and it is 
no wonder that the English government tries to suppress them : they produce 
the young missionaries who go back to England to continue the work of 
preaching the Faith. In concluding, Verstegan expresses the wish that the 
pictures will incite the reader to praise of God’s martyrs and detestation 
of heresy. 


At the end of the Theatrum Verstegan adds a ‘‘ Peroratio’’ in which 
he describes the chief persecutors of the Catholic Faith, the leaders of the 
Reformation in England, France, Germany, the Low Countries and Scot- 
land. The book also contains a prologue and epilogue in verse, written by 
the author of the other Latin verses, Tohannes Bochius. 


The main reason for the composing of the Theatruwm was the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots, 18 February, 1587 ; the representation of her death 
is given great prominence in the book. As an intelligencer wrote to Burgh- 
ley, the other pictures in the Theatrum seem only an ‘‘ induction”’ to that 
on the Scottish Queen.‘ The news of Mary’s death had shaken the whole 
of Europe. Apart from its political significance, her execution was regarded 
as a direct challenge to the Catholic Church, and she was looked on asa 
miartyr who had died for her Faith. 


Many pamphlets besides Verstegan’s were written in condemnation of 
the execution of Mary, and there were also many pictures and engravings on 
the same theme. Among these is a large engraved broadsheet, accompanied 
by Latin verses signed ‘‘ G. Cr. (Scotus) ’’, which was published in Antwerp 
probably a short time before the Theatrum.42 In the centre of this broad- 
sheet, within an oval, is a portrait of the Queen in mourning robes; to the 
right and left are two figures in niches representing Faith and Fortitude ; 
above float two angels holding crowns of martyrdom, with the escutcheons 
of France and Scotland between them; below are two representations of 
her execution, one showing the executioner in the act of striking, the other 
the executioner displaying the severed head to the spectators. The scene 
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of the actual beheading of the Queen is practically the same as in the 
Theatrum. 


The engravings in the broadsheet are perhaps by differing hands. The 
angels are in the Italianate style of Jerome Wierix, while the portrait of 
Mary is copied very accurately from that by Thomas de Leu, engraved, it 
would appear, during her lifetime. The execution, probably the allegorical 
figures, and the designs round the oval appear to be Verstegan’s work. The 
copy of the portrait may be his also. 


Because of their stylistic similarity to the pictures of Mary’s execution 
in the commemorative broadsheet, the engravings in the Theatrum, thirty 
in number, have often been ascribed to Jerome Wierix or one of his 
brothers. But this assumes that Wierix was responsible for all the engrav- 
ings in the broadsheet ; there is no proof that he was, and in fact there are 
many indications that he was not. None of the engravings is signed. 


There is little reason to doubt that the Theatrum engravings are by 
Verstegan. They contain many feaures of his style: the same types of 
faces, limbs, gestures, postures, details of dress, backgrounds and shading 
technique.43 Verstegan does however, as in the Briefue description, owe 
some of his ideas of composition to earlier pictures on the persecution. For 
example, the plates on pages 71, 73 and 79 of the Theatrum closely resemble 
the second, fourth and third respectively of the plates originally contained 
in the 1582 Rome edition of the De Persecutione Anglicana Epistola, and 
that on page 83 has a strong resemblance to the fifth and sixth plates. A 
striking similarity can also be seen between pages 25, 27 and 29 of the 
Theatrum and 27, 28 and 29 of Cavallieri’s Ecclesiae Anglicanae Trophaea. 


In his commentaries on the persecutions on the Continent Verstegan is 
also dependent on earlier martyrologies. His account of the cruelties com- 
mitted by the Hugenots in Angouléme goes back to the 13th book of the 
second part of André Thévet’s Cosmographie Universelle (Paris, 1574) ; and 
the details of events at Chartres, Sainte-Menehould, Cléry and Nimes are 
‘borrowed mainly from such writers as Saconnay, Hervet and Claude de 
Sainctes.44 Another source he uses is JerOme Bolsec’s Histoire de la vie, 
moeurs, actes, doctrine et mort de Jean Calvin. 
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The Theatrum made a very strong and immediate impression. A 
number of other contemporary Catholic martyrologists and historians used 
it, including Isselt, Beyerlinck and la Fosse.46 Almost immediately after 
the publication of the Latin edition, a French one was printed: Theatre 
de cruautez des hereticques de nostre temps, par M. Richard Versteganus. 
A, Anvers, ches Adrien Hubert, 1587. This was a full, but not always 
accurate translation of the Latin. The engravings in it are poor copies of 
the originals, and the title-page engraving is omitted. The following year 
appeared the second Latin edition and two more French editions, one a re- 
issue of the first with slight modifications, the other a new translation by 
a French merchant who provided a fuller commentary and also added an 
impassioned prologue concerning religious events in France. There were 
several later editions of all three. 


Verstegan seems to have acted as an agent for the sale of the earlier 
editions of the Theatrum, if the records of the Plantin-Moretus printing house 
are a reliable guide. In 1588 he sold to Plantin 26 copies of the Latin text 
and 18 of the French; in 1590 and 1591, 12 of the Latin and 6 of the 
French ; and between 1592 and 1598 some 57 copies of the Latin, making 
a total of 117 copies, each costing 1 florin and 16 stievers (about 7/4d. in 
English currency of the period) .47 


In 1601 appeared yet another martyrology which may safely be ascribed 
to Verstegan. This was a work in many ways similar to the Briefve 
description, being devoted to the sufferings of Catholics in England under 


a fresh outbreak of persecution, and in particular, to the capture, imprison- 


ment and execution of certain priests and laymen. It is a small octavo 
pamphlet in French, without illustrations, printed at Antwerp by Jerome 
Verdussen (who was later to print Verstegan’s Gazette van nieuwe-maren, 
1618) : Brief et veritable discours de la mort d’aucuns vaillants et glorieux 
martyrs, lesquelz on a@ faict mouriy en Angleterre pour la Foy et Religion 
Catholicque l’an passé de 1600 . . . Anvers, chez Hyerosme Verdussen . . . 
l’an MDCI. It was also published in Dutch by the same printer, possibly 
contemporaneously with the French, and with the same format and contents : 
Cort ende waerachtich verhael van het lijden van sommighe vrome ende 
glorieuse martelaers die om de H. Catholijcke Religie in Enghelandt ghedoot 
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zijn int voorleden jaer van gratien, 1600.48 The work was first ascribed to 
Verstegan by Eduard Rombauts’?, and although neither version of the work 
is signed, a consideration of the text shows that the ascription is justified. 


In the foreword ‘‘ Au lecteur Catholique ’’, the author writes that he has 
thought fit to preface the narrative with a description of the estate and 
condition of Catholics in England. It must be noted first of all, he says, 
that the number of the Faithful has greatly increased there on account of 
the zealous work of the seminary priests and Jesuits, who ceaselessly continue 
their apostolic work despite the tortures they have undergone. ‘As for 
Protestantism, ‘‘ceste nouvelle religion’’, it was agreeable to men in the 
early stages, since it was a novelty, but like all new religions, it has begun 
to cast down its fruit, and rottenness is setting in. Under these circum- 
stances even those who were formerly Protestant preachers are returning 
to the Catholic Faith. 


The various types of Catholic living in England are next considered ; 
they are divided into two categories : 


. . . les Catholiques qui sont en Engleterre sont de deux sortes ou conditions : 
aulcuns sont bien au coeur et opinion Catholicques, mais craignants la persecu- 
tion et perte des biens, ils vont a l’eglise, au service, et aux sermons des 
Calvinistes ; ce que les aultres, & scauoir les vrais Catholiques, refusent de 
faire d’autant| que c’est un reniement de leur foy devant le monde, et que 
par ceste frequentation des eglises des hereticques ils se separent de l’union 
de l’eglise Catholique. 


Many Catholics of the second category, the recusants, are thrown into 
prison. Some are released on the intercession of powerful friends, but have 
to give their promise to conform when commanded. They are fined {20 a 
month for not attending church, and even those who have been imprisoned 
have to pay the fine. Officers have been appointed to observe who do and 
who do not attend church.*9 The Protestant preachers, who would like to 
exterminate the Catholics, procure executions under the appearance of justice. 
In the past year, 1600, there have ‘been further instances of the executions, 
which, the writer states, are described in the main text. 
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There follows a narration of the martyrdoms of John Rigby, a layman, 
‘two Catholic priests at Lincoln’ (Thomas Sprott and Thomas Hunt) and 
John Pybus (Pibush).6t Each account is given as if by an eye-witness, 
having the appearance of accurately reported dialogue, as, for example, in 
the case of Rigby’s arrest : 


Alors le Mayeur et les aultres qui estoyent assis aupres de luy dirent: ‘O 
creature damnée que vous estes, de quelle Religion estes vous?’ ‘Je suis 
un pauvre homme Catholique’, respondit Mons. Rigby. ‘Un Catholique ?’ 
dict le Mayeur, ‘ aussi sommes nous. Qu’est ce que la Religion Catholicque ? ’ 


“La mesme je croy ’, dict Mons. Rigby. 


These accounts are similar in style to those given in Verstegan’s des- 
patches, for instance on the martyrdoms of William Patteson, Roger Ashton 
and Robert Southwell; and the method of reporting dialogue resembles that 
used by Verstegan in his account of Peter Philips before the Council at the 
Hague.52 Moreover, as Rombauts has pointed out, the reports in the 
Discours are undoubtedly by an Englishman who was well supplied with docu- 
ments on the persecution in England and was receiving regular despatches 
from his brethren there. 


The most marked similarities to Verstegan’s style and method are to be 
found in the last part of the book, the lengthy ‘‘ Conclusion au Lecteur 
Catholique ’’. Here the author says that it can be seen from the foregoing 
narration that the hopes of an end of the persecution in England on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with the King of Spain and the Duke of Brabant 
have not been fulfilled. But this is not to be wondered at : 


. . par experience d’aultant d’années l’on scait bien que meurtres et effusion 
de sang sont les fruicts ordinaires des arbres des Calvinistes, car s’ilz avoyint 
lesprit de paix et d’unité, ilz n’eussent pas esmeu, mené et entretenu les guerres 
sanglantes aux Pays-bas, en la France, et aultres quartiers. 


The conclusion also contains, in reply to Calvinist pamphlets attacking the 
Archduke Albert, a detailed justification of the sentence of execution passed 
on Anneke Uthoven, excuted in Brussels in 1597. 


At the end of the Discours there is a stop-press notice of martyrdoms 
which took place on 27 February 1601, when two priests and a ‘ virtuous 
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maiden ’ were executed (Mark Barkworth, O.S.B., Roger Filcock, S.J., 
and Anne Line). There is also a section addressed ‘‘ aux Deformez ... 
Messieurs de la nouvelle Baptesme’’, containing satirical comments on a 
Calvinist book, L’Almanack des Hibou, a compilation of the saints and 
miracles of the Reformed Church. 


Verstegan’s contribution to Catholic martyrology in this period was not 
confined -to the composition and editing of books and the engraving of 
pictures ; he also supplied for other authors important information on the 
persecution in England. He sent frequent dispatches, based on information 
received from England, to Fr. Persons and Sir Francis Englefield in Spain, 
and to Cardinal Allen and his secretary Roger Baynes at Rome, and there 
is ample evidence that Persons and other contemporary writers such as Rib- 
adeneira and Yepes made use of this material. 


Persons, who relied on Verstegan for most of his information from 
England, used the despatches when composing his Responsio (‘‘ Philo 
pater’) in reply to the English Government’s proclamation of October- 
November 1591 ; his curious mistake (on page 20) that Christopher Hatton, 
the Lord Chancellor, died on 28 November 1591 instead of 20 November 
(N.S. 30th) can be traced back to a despatch Verstegan sent him dated 12 
December 1591,5% as also the statement that the proclamation was released 
the day after Hatton’s death, the Lord Chancellor having been opposed to 
its promulgation. The reference (p.267) to a martyr mamed Williams 
executed early in 1592, whom later martyrologists have found difficulty in 
tracing, is probably taken from a despatch (now lost) containing similar 
information to that given in a letter Verstegan sent to Baynes, 6 June 1592. 


Fr. Pedro de Ribadeneira S.J. used material from Verstegan’s despatches 
in the second part of his Historia Ecclesiastica del Reyno de Inglaterra, which 
appeared in 1593; and it is very likely that Persons had Spanish versions 
of the relevant letters specially prepared for his use. The description Rib- 
adeneira gives (f.33ff.) of the martyrdom of William Patenson and others 
executed in 1592 is markely similar to that given in Verstegan’s despatch to 
Persons dated 5 March 1592, of which a Spanish version exists, made prob- 
ably for Ribadeneira’s benefit as well as for the perusal of the Spanish Court. 
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On the strength of the information provided in the same letter, Ribaden- 
eira, refers (f.39) to an unnamed priest martyred at Norwich in 1592. Other 
martyrologists, following him, have thought that the priest must have been a 
martyr different from any known by name. Fr. J. H. Pollen, however 
(C.R.S., V,p.208), assumes that he was Thomas Portmort, executed in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in February 1592. Neither Ribadeneira nor Pollen 
appears to have been aware of a later letter of Verstegan’s, to Baynes, 6 ~ 
June 1592, in which he alters his previous statement, and writes that the 
priest was a Mr. Fox (Nicholas Fox alias Hales or Haley), who died in the 
Tower from “‘ ill-usage’’. 


Verstegan’s letters are particularly rich in details of the imprisonment, 
torture and execution of Robert Southwell, and many writers have made 
use of them, notably Diego de Yepes, Bishop of Tarazona, in his Historia 
Particular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra, published in 1599, and Fr. Henry 
More, S.J., who published his Historia Missionis Anglicanae Societatis Jesu 
in 1660. ‘Yepes’s statement that when Southwell was transferred to the Tower 
from the Gatehouse in September 1592, he was suffering from lice, but that 
his father later obtained permission to send him clean apparel, appears to 
be derived from Verstegan’s letter to Persons of 15 October 1592 ; and when 
he mentions that at the end of 1592 Southwell was given permission to have 
the works of St. Bernard and other books sent to him, he is probably quot- 
ing from a letter Verstegan sent to Baynes dated 2 January 1593, or from 
a similar one sent to Persons. More’s borrowings seen to be less specific, 
but if we compare the copy of Garnet’s letter which Verstegan forwarded 
to Persons in mid August 1592 with page 195 of the Historia, it can be seen 
that there is a marked similarity in the details of Southwell’s capture. 


Another Jesuit historian of the 17th century who made use of Verstegan’s 
correspondence was Fr. Daniello Bartoli who published his Dell’ Historia 
della Ccmpania di Giesu, l’Inghilterra in 1667. Fr. Christopher Grene pro- 
vided Bartoli with a large number of extracts from the letters translated into 
Italian for possible inclusion in this work, and Bartoli cites at least five 
extracts from Verstegan’s letters. 


It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the full extent 
to which Verstegan’s correspondence was utilised by the contemporary or 
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near contemporary martyrologists and historians, because although close on 
eighty of the letters are extant in one form or other, he must have despatched 
well over a thousand in the last decade of the 16th century alone, and he 
acted as an intelligencer for at least twenty years. It is likewise difficult 
to assess the precise number of printed martyrologies and other works on the 
persecution with which he was associated either as author, compiler or 
editor, because he seldom put him name to such works. Considering his deep 
devotion to the Catholic cause and his tireless energy, it is probably that 
he had a hand in a larger number of books than can with certainty be 
ascribed to him. 


NOTES 


1. Vid. L. Hicks, S.J., Letters and Memorials of Fr. Robert Persons, S.J., C.R:S., 
XXXIX, p.xliii. 


2, Vid. A. F. Allison and D. M. Rogers, A Catalogue of Catholic Books in English, 
Biographical Studies, 1956, no.7. 


3. LA RO. 
4. fay in0.73\. 


5. In the State Paper relating to the discovery of the secret press which printed 
the True Reporte (P.R.O., S.P. Dom. Eliz., vol.153,n0.78), there is a reference 
to ‘“‘ Rowlande the prynter in Smythefild ’’. A. C. Southern, in his Elizabethan 
Recusant Prose, 1952, p.56 etc., was the first to associate this ‘‘ Rowlande ”’ 
with Verstegan, who used the surname Rowland or Rowlands while in England, 
though on the sole and rather unsatisfactory evidence which requires much 
expansion, of the occurrence of the unusual medial ‘v’s in the book ‘‘ which 
are a mark of Verstegan’s printing ’’. Additional evidence which can be supplied 
lies in the fact that Smithfield is in the same area as St. Katherine’s, where 

 Verstegan resided; and the taking of the press coincided with his flight from 
England. The ornament on the title-page of the book consists of a heart and 
IHS contained within an oval decorated with what appears to be an early form 
of Verstegan’s characteristic ‘‘ egg and ball’’ decorative pattern. 


6. Vid. A. G. Petti, A Study of the Life and Writings of Richard Verstegan, 
c. 1550-1640, M. A. Thesis, London, 1957, pp.23-4. 


7. Op. cit., p.337. The State Paper reference is given in note 5. 
8. See further Southern, op. ctt.; my thesis pp.45-7. 
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For proof of authorship of these two poems vid. R. Simpson, Edmund Campion, 
1896 ; J. H. Pollen’s introduction to the reprint of Allen’s A Briefe Historse ; 
L. Guiney, Recusani Poets, 1938, p.176. 


Simpson, in his Life of Campion, 1867, app.iv, p.350, suggested that Thomas 
Pound the Jesuit wrote ‘‘The Complaynt ’’, and also attributed the ‘' Caveat ’’ 
to him (Edmund Campion, p.452) ; but as Southern points out, Pound had been 
in the Tower since August 1581, and was subject to the strictest surveillance, 
sa that it is unlikely that he was in any way connected with the book. 


Poems with this identical form in the Odes include the imitation of Psalm 50, 
‘‘ Our Blessed Ladie’s Lullaby ’’, ‘‘ Of the State of Solitary Life ’’ and the 
translation of St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s De Contemptu Mundi (not to be con- 
fused with the one by Bernard of Cluny). 


B. M. Lansdowne MSS.35, no.26, £.87. 


P.R.O., S.P. Dom, Eliz., vol.152, £.54, endorsed ‘‘ Mr. Topclyf's note of certain 
seminary priests ’’’. The relevent passage runs as fellows: ‘‘ One Northwoode of 
Symons Ine, published of theep bookes, knowethe the printer, and was the cause 
of his flyinge and escape ' 


Martin’s A Treatise of Christian Peregrination, and Rainolds’s A Refutation of 
sundry reprehensions. See further Southern, op. cit., pp.348, 481-2, 458; my 
thesis, p.58-16. 


Vid. thesis, pp.61-2, 87-9, 454-8. 


This information is provided in a letter from Henry III to the French ambassador 
in London, Mauvissiére, 25 January 1584 (N.S.), Bibl. nationale, Fonds frangais, 
3305, f.45, in which he describes the raiding of the printing house at the instiga- 
tion of Stafford, the English ambassador. 


P.R.O., S.P. Foreign, July 1583—July 1584, no.260 (France X, 85). 


P.R.O. S.P, Foreign, July 1583—July 1584, no.789a, between ff.208 and 209 
(France X, 85a). 


Cal. S.P. Foreign 1583-4, p.270, Stafford to Walsingham, 15/25 December? 1583. 


This second leaf is not bound in with State Papers Foreign as might be expected, 
but is to be found in S.P. Domestic, vol.clxv, f.27. It was apparently misplaced. 


Walsingham to Stafford, 1/11 December 1583, Cal. Foreign 1583-4, p.253. 


Stafford to Pinart, 13 January 1584, Cal.For. 1583-4, pp.305-6. Cf. Henry to 
Mauvissiere 25 January 1584 (reference in note 16). 


Stafford to Pinart, 13 January 1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, p.306. 
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Stafford to Walsingham, 8/18 January 1584, Cal, For. 1583-4, pp.299-300. Thwing, 
Verstegan’s assistant, a member of a Catholic family from Yorkshire, had formerly 
been a servant of Charles Basset. When the printing house was raided he fled 
to Rheims (vid. Ragazzoni’s letter to the Papal Secretary of State, 23 January 
1584, a copy of which is in P.R.O, Roman Transcripts, General Series). Although 
the nuncio stated that it was reported that Thwing had been responsible for 
engraving the copperplates in the pamphlet, they are undoubtedly Verstegan’s. 
Thwing later went to the Low Countries, 


See, however, G. Barclay, Contra Monarchomachos, \ib. vi,1588, p.438. 


I know of only one copy of the work, contained in the collection of broadsheets 
collected by P. Lesoile, in the Bibliothéque nationale, Res. Gr. fol. La256. This 
reference was very kindly provided for me by Mr. J. Bossy. The broadsheet is 
undated, and although I have assumed that it was published shortly before 
Verstegan’s arrest, it is just possible that the publication took place early in 
1584, unbeknown to Stafford, or even a year or two later, though the reference 
in the ‘‘ Advertissement au lecteur’’ to Persons’s De Persecutione Anglicana 
Epistola having been translated into French ‘‘ ce jours passees’’ argues for an 
early date, since the translation appeared in 1582. On the other hand, it is 
to be noted that the pages which Stafford was able to procure while the work 
was in press are entirely in Latin, whereas in the Briefue description only the 
verses are. It is possible, however, that a Latin and French edition were pre- 
pared contemporaneously, 


The interview was reported by Stafford in his letter to Walsingham, 18/28 
January 1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, pp.315-7. 


Vatican Archives, Gallicae Nunciaturae, vol.17, p.293, dated 23 January 1584 
(reference to P.R.O. transcript is given in note 24), 


Stafford to Walsingham 18/28 January 1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, pp.316-7. 
Id., 317. 
Stafford to Walsingham, 21/31 January 1584, op. cit., p.319. 


Giovanni Moro, Venetian ambassador to France, in a letter to the Loge and 
Senate of Venice, 3 February 1584, Cal. Venetian 1581-91, p.81. 


Vatican Archives, Gallicae Nunciaturae, vol.17, p.323, letter from Razzoni dated 
6 February 1584 (transcript in P.R.O.). 


Stafford to the Queen Mother, 1 February 1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, pp.321-3. 


Stafford to Walsingham 30 January (N.S. 9 February) .1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, 
PP-330-2. 
Queen Elizabeth to Stafford, 7/17 February 1584, Cal. For. 1583-4, p.344. 
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Stafford to Walsingham 18/28 March 1584, op. cit., p.416. 
Id., pp.416-8. 


The work is so rare that only one perfect copy is known to exist, that in the 
Stonyhurst College library. The first page of the Descriptiones, containing the 
foreword and warning to the reader is to be found in the copies of the Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae Trophaea housed in the British Museum and in the Ogden Collection, 
University College, London. 


Literally ‘‘ beggars ’’, the term was applied to the Dutch insurgents, particularly 
those of Friesland. 


B.M. Harleian MSS. no.2go, f.215. 


Copies are to be found in the Ashmolean Museum and in the Cabinet des 
Estampes, Brussels (without the verses). ‘‘G. Cr.’’ in probably the same as 
“G.C,"’, who provided Latin verses for the engraved portrait of Mary which 
Verstegan executed in Paris (vid. my thesis, pp.64-5, etc.). 


See further my thesis, pp.g9-I02, etc. 
Vid. H. Hauser, Les Sources de |’ Histowe de France, Ill, pp.51-2. 


W. Buitendijk, Het Calvinisme in de Spiegel van de Zuidnederlandse Literatuur 
der Contra-Reformatie, 1942, p.159. 


Cf. B. A. Vermasern, De Katholieke Nederlandsche Geschiedschrijving, 1941, 
pp.168, 197, 276 and 280. 


Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp, Gvoetboek 1582-89 and Gvoetboek 1590-99. 


The French version of this work is very rare (copies im British Museum and in 
Bibliothéque royale, Brussels), and the Dutch version appears to be even rarer. 
The only copy I know of is in Ghent University Library. 


Richard Verstegen, een Polemist der Contra-Reformatie, 1938, p.418. Rombauts 
was unaware of the existence of the Dutch version. 


Many of these details are to be found in the Briefuve description and in some of 
Verstegan’s letters, e.g. Stonyhurst Arch., Coll. B.57. 


Pibush’s martyrdom took place in February 1601, and not in 1600. 


Verstegan’s letters and despatches are to be published very shortly by the 
Catholic Record Society as Volume 52 (1959). 


For fuller references and for the text of the letters mentioned in this arftcle, the 
reader is referred to the forthcoming publication mentioned in the previous note. 


—— 
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THE EMBASSY OF SIR ANTHONY STANDEN IN _ 1603 
PART I 
By L. Hicks, S.J. 


Before discussing more particularly the embassy on which Sir 
Anthony Standen was sent by James I in 1603, it has been thought well 
in the present article to narrate the story of this Elizabethan adventurer 
previous to that event. 


Of his career as a young man at the court of Queen Elizabeth nothing 
is known except what he relates some forty years later: that “his depart- 
ure from it was in so unseasonable time to himself as many yet living 
can witness and could but marvel at by reason of his forwardness in 
opinion” of the queen.1 Persuaded, however, by Lady Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, he gave up his bright prospects at the court to enter 
the service of the Countess’s son, Darnley, and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
some three months before their marriage,? thereby incurring the great in- 
dignation of the queen whose court and country he had deserted. Eliza- 
beth certainly seems to have resented her own subjects forsaking her court 
to join that of her rival; for in 1565 there was a plan, somewhat. vague 
indeed, of kidnapping Standen and another Englishman, named Fowler, 
and sending them back to England on board Elizabeth’s ship, The Aide, 
which appeared about the end of September in the Firth of Forth on the 
pretext of seeking pirates. The plan failed because, as Randolph report- 
ed from Edinburgh, the advertisement came too late.’ 


Soon after his arrival at the Scottish court Sir Anthony was appoint- 
ed “first escuyer of the king’s escuyrie,” and his brother, who had accom- 
panied him to Scotland, cup-bearer to Darnley; they were rewarded by 
salaries of two hundred and one hundred French crowns respectively. 
Some forty years later, in a petition to James I after he had ascended the 
throne of England, the brothers represented these salaries as pensions for 
life drawn from the revenues of the Scottish crown, and as they had only 
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received payment for two years owing to the tragic events in Scotland, 
they begged his majesty “to take compassion of the said two afflicted 
brothers, your so loyal and dutiful servants, in causing to be paid to them 
the arrearages of the said pensions.”5 There is no record that their 
request was granted. 


About a year after Standen’s coming to Scotland there occurred the 
assassination of Rizzio: and, according to Standen’s own account, in the 
scuffle that ensued he saved the life of the queen and that of her unborn 
infant by seizing the wrist of Ruthven’s servant, Pety Balantyne, who 
had drawn his dagger to plunge it into the left side of the queen. In 
recognition of such service, Mary knighted him soon after the birth of 
her son and even promised to “earl” him in England.?7 Some months 
later he was sent by her to Charles IX of France and the Duke of Lorraine 
to announce James’s “happy coming into this world.’’® In such employ- 
ment he consumed a whole year and was on the point of returning when 
news reached him of the murder of Darnley and, soon after, of Mary’s 
restraint in Lochleven.? So began his long exile, both from Scotland 
because of these tragic events, and from England because, as stated, he 
had incurred Elizabeth’s “‘ highest indignation’ by his departure from her 
court. 


He was not, however, left altogether destitute. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine made him a free gift of “ten very choice and fair pieces” and 
sometime later assigned him an annual pension.1° He evidently endeav- 
oured also to gain the sympathy of the English ambassador in Paris; for 
Sir Henry Norris wrote to William Cecil on his behalf reporting that 
“Standen was so beaten with his own rod as shall be occasion for ever 
to beware the like that which has passed.’ A year later, however, the am- 
bassador wrote that the Cardinal of Lorraine was to endeavour to garrison 
Dumbarton, whereby the French might set foot in Scotland at their 
pleasure, and that, according to his information, two, one of whom was 
Standen, were to be sent to England and Scotland to advertise the 
Cardinal. But, within a few months, he reported again that the French 
king was to undertake an enterprise for the Queen of Scots about August 
or September 1570, and that Sarlabois, one of his chief captains, had ap- 
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proached Standen to join the expedition, but that he, like a faithful sub- 
ject, had informed the ambassador of the whole affair.1% 


Of Standen’s movements during the next few years there are stray 
indications in the extant documents. In 1571 he went to Spain, arriving 
at Madrid in December, and there entered the service of Philip I for 
employment in Flanders with a pension of one hundred and fifty ducats.14 
His secret return to Blois on March 24 in the following year and his immed- 
iate departure for Paris—presumably on his way to Flanders—was report- 
ed by Walsingham who, having heard that he had spoken to a Frenchman 
of some change to be effected in England before the summer was ended, 
wrote to have him kept under observation in the French capital.‘ 

According to one report, it was owing to information given by 
Standen to Alva, who was besieging Mons,!© that the Spanish general’s 
son, Frederick of Toledo, was able, at Quievrain, on July 17, 1572, to 
surprise and rout the relieving force under the Sieur of Genlis who was 
himself taken prisoner.1’ Later in the same year, Walsingham reported 
that Standen had come “in post” out of Flanders to Paris where he 
stayed only five days and had daily conferences with the Scottish ambas- 
sador together with Liggons, who at his return, which was “ by post,” ac- 
companied him to Flanders. ‘“‘ Those that observed,” he added, “the 
manner of their conferences, his coming and returning by post, being 
accompanied by Liggons at his return, maketh the Scotchmen that wish 
continuance of quiet in their countrey, to fear that there is some danger- 
ous practice in hand.”’!8 


Standen stayed in Flanders till the spring of 1576,!9 when he again 
returned to France. His departure from the Low Countries, so Rogers 
reported, was caused by his over-familiarity with Madame de Blomberg 
(the mistress of Charles V and the mother of Don John of Austria), for 
which he was banished and, by Philip II’s orders, deprived of his stipend 
of £100 a year.2° How long he remained in France is not known, but his 
stay there could not have been long; for he was in Constantinople cer- 
tainly by 1578,21 if not before. Eventually he settled at Florence where 
he was taken into the service of Francesco, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
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having been recommended to him, so he states, by the Queen of Scots, 
and receiving the not very princely sum of sixteen crowns a month.” 
Whilst at Florence, according to his own statement, he received sundry 
letters from the Scottish Queen, one of which commissioned him to treat 
of a marriage between her son, James, and Eleanor, the eldest daughter 
of the Grand-Duke.25 Nothing came of the negotiations. He also states 
that he procured from Francesco three thousand crowns “to support 
Mary’s urgent-necessities upon the doubt of her life.’’24 


Despite his alleged devotion to the Queen of Scots and her son, he 
was for several years, as Birch rightly states, a secret intelligencer of 
Walsingham, one of her bitterest and most determined enemies. Already 
in 1570 he gave information to the English ambassador in Paris of an 
enterprise to be undertaken in her favour. In 1576 Daniel Rogers 
reported to the English Secretary that Standen was well thought of in 
Flanders by “the best of the country,” which in the context can only 
signify those who were rebelling against Philip II with the secret support 
of the Elizabethan Government.26 He was certainly corresponding with 
Walsingham in 158227 and the letter he then wrote to him does not read 
as though it was the first. In view of his position later as one of Wal- 
singham’s chief spies, a letter which he wrote to the Secretary in the 
following year 1583 raises the suspicion that he was even then playing 
a double part; for but a few months earlier he was proclaiming to Mary’s 
ambassador, the Archbishop of Glasgow, that he was as ready to serve 
the Scottish queen as he was in the first year he entered her service ;28 
and a few months later he warned the Archbishop against Charles 
Arundel, as being much at the devotion of Walsingham, which was, in 
fact, quite untrue.2? The English Secretary, however, though ready to 
use Standen’s information, did not yet trust him.5° But by 1587 Standen 
had gained his confidence and was in full activity as one of his principal 
spies: to prove it, there are extant seven of his letters of that year, 
written to the Secretary, mostly under the alias of Pompeio Pellegrini, the 
first being dated 7 May, new style. Others have undoubtedly disappeared, 
for this letter, though it is the first that has survived, was not the first 
that he wrote, since he used in it the phrase: “as I wrote in my last.” 
In fact, it is clear from another letter that he wrote by every ordinary 
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mail. From the above letter of 7 May it is also evident that Walsingham 
had previously written to him; for Standen mentioned the ‘receipt of the 
Secretary's last, asking for information of Spanish affairs.31 In this letter 
Standen reported the movement of Spanish galleys in Italian waters and 
the recruitment of soldiers. He excused his not having news from Spain, 
as the last letters thence, which came monthly for Italy, had been inter- 
cepted on the Landes of Bordeaux; but, on receipt of the Secretary’s 
letter asking for news from Spain, he had borrowed one hundred crowns 
and despatched to Lisbon a Fleming who had a brother in service with 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz and whose letters would be addressed to 
Standen at Florence via his great friend, the Tuscan ambassador at 
Madrid.3* That was why—to meet such sudden occasions—he had asked 
for three hundred crowns. He thanked Walsingham for procuring forty 
crowns for himself of Mr. Bracey and for paying that honest man Broke, 
to whom he was much beholden.*’ Patriotic zeal not. mercenary motives 
had led him to undertake this activity. He did not mean to make a 
merchandise of his zeal and affection, but immediately added that he 
would not refuse relief from so loved and liberal a hand—a sentiment 
not unfamiliar in the reports of spies. 


It was to this letter, or more probably to the previous one mention- 
ed in it, that Walsingham wrote down the heads of a reply: he was 
glad that his former packet had come safely to Standen’s hands, “ con- 
taining such matter as the Scottish Queen stood charged withal”’; he had 
\given order for the making over to him of three hundred crowns, so 
that he might resort sometimes to “R” [Rome]*4 to discover what 
practices were hatching against the state: as for his advertisements, her 
majesty was pleased with them and prayed him to continue in doing 
good offices between her and the Duke: to avoid peril, however, the 
Secretary would write in a Catholic style and sign his letters “ A.D.”, 
whilst Standen on his part would frame his despatches as though written 
to a Catholic in England, with the signature “ B.C.’ 

That Standen carried out this latter instruction is evident from his 
reply in August, acknowledging the receipt of the three hundred crowns 
and excusing his having been importunate about the matter, because the 
merchants had not used proper diligence, having taken over two months 
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to transmit the money. In the same letter, after warning his correspond- 
ent to be careful how he wrote on account of the rigorous laws in England 
and the close watch at the ports, he expressed his desire to see his 
country Catholic, though not by force, but at once added that his corres- 
pondent would perceive that he wrote in a Catholic style, as he was willed 
to do, and as hereafter he meant to follow.36 As for his going to “R” 
[Rome], that was out of the question; for, as his correspondent might 
remember, that city had been no place for him for five years past, when 
he conversed with one of Sir Francis Walsingham’s agents “not knowing 
what he was,’”5? and in consequence had fallen foul of the Inquisition. He 
had, indeed, sought divers means “to wring out of this labyrinth and to 
procure absolution,” but so far had not obtained it, though by the favour 
and authority of the new cardinal he hoped to have better success.38 Still, 

though he himself could not go to Rome, he had good advices from a 
- friend there,39 who but last week had reported the burning of two heretics 
there with the portrait of Horatio Pallavicini, a Genoese gentleman, who, 
he had heard, lived in England.4° 


It is not necessary to enter into any detail about his other letters to 
Walsingham of this year. They are all concerned with the movements of 
ships and troops, and the general preparations of Spain for the counter- 
attack on England, but it is clear from them that there was a considerable 
interchange of correspondence between the two, though Standen wrote 
more frequently than did Walsingham,‘ using as the channel for the con- 
veyance of his letters one of the Florentine family of Corsini42 He 
gathered his news from a wide field, he himself paying a visit to Flanders 
in the winter of 1586. In fact, he appears to have had the position of a 
key spy, directing others to obtain information in various places, as, for 
instance, the Fleming whom he sent to Lisbon to gather news of the 
Spanish fleet.44 One particular service, however, which he did for the 
Secretary before he left Florence, may be noted. In a letter of February 
1587 he reported the arrival there from Spain of Gian Figliazzi, a knight 
of Malta and -his own great friend. Formerly, this Florentine had been 
ambassador of the Grand-Duke at Madrid, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. Wade. He was very well disposed to the queen and partic- 
ularly to Walsingham.%4 Standen, therefore, advised the Secretary to 
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write to him, as he would be able to give valuable information about 
Spain, being on especially good terms with the king of that country. Wal- 
singham took his advice and began a correspondence with him, which was 
continued by Burghley after Walsingham’s death.‘ 


Early in 1588 Standen, at Walsingham’s bidding, proceeded to Spain 
and Portugal to gather information of the Spanish preparations for the 
Armada. From Madrid on the last day of April he penned a letter to 
the Secretary in haste. “As I wrote unto you a little before my depart- 
ure from F.’’46 he reported, “so is it that I arrived at this place the 10th 
of this and after one day’s rest took the post to Lisbon there to see this 
puissant and mighty army so long in preparing which in the end is in 
readiness. Yesterday I came back again, full weary, having run back- 
wards and forwards 94 posts and not only are my bones weary but my 
purse also, which I no whit repent of, having had the sight of that which 
by no letters or other relation I could have been so satisfied,4” and know- 
ing also how desirous you are to have the mere truth, also for the content 
you are to receive of the coming of those forces which may promise some 
hope to us and our Catholic brethren, I pray God it be not with the ruin 
of the realm.” He goes on to relate the blessing of the royal standard on * 
24 April by the Cardinal of Austria‘’® after solemn mass, and its being 
borne before the Duke of Medina Sidonia to the ships where is was receiv- 
ed with a salvo of artillery. “Tomorrow,” he adds, “they are to spread 
sails to the wind; here and through all Spain are continual prayers and 
general processions and the Blessed Sacrament daily abroad in every 
church; the like I hear is done at Rome. You there I doubt not will 
assist also with your prayers that it may please God to appease his ire and 
grant us union in his true Catholic and Roman religion.’49 


Meanwhile Walsingham had written to Standen that her majesty 
wished him to employ his credit with the Catholic king to advance the 
present negotiations for peace between the English commissioners and 
those of Parma, by removing from the king his distrust of her sincerity.5? 
To this letter Standen replied in June: “ Yours of the 19 of April, which 
according to this account is the 29, came hither to Madrid the 29 of May, 
like account, which was speed enough, whereupon the Cavalier5! immed- 
iately took post and went to the court where he did negotiate with Idia- 
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ques, whom I think you know to be here as yourself there.”52 Then, 
having related Idiaquez’ enquiries as to how Walsingham’s letter reached 
the Cavalier and the story he told to explain it, he continued: “To which 
letter the Cavalier doth answer, as you may see, without cipher, doubting, 
as the suspicion of the time carrieth, the same being intercepted, might 
diminish his credit with them, presently very good, which he would be loth 
to hazard lightly, wherefore that which he would have to be kept secret 
he hath willed me to be put on this my alphabet [cipher] as follows. 
First that if a month ago he had known your mind he then had better 
occasion and commodity to have done some good, which by the readiness 
of the Armada on Sunday the 29 of May, being all at sea and under sail, 
besides the new garboyle at Paris,53 which much favouring their designs, 
is now taken away: willing me to assure you, and that at no hand you 
doubt of this, their forces being in esser, both in the Low Countries and 
here, they will hardly be brought to any disadvantageous accord, but 
rather attempt fortune, especially being solicited thereunto by the Duke 
of Parma, under whose valour, good luck and intelligence there, they 
presume to effect great matters against us, and in effect to swallow us 
’ up.” He goes on to say that they consider the two articles, the one about 
religion and the other for removing strangers from thence with razing of 
citadels, as simply craft on her majesty’s part wherewith her like pro- 
ceedings heretofore they had so often been “scalded,” as they were 
sufficiently warned in time to come, although to their detriment. He 
denied the rumour of the king’s sickness and “ distraction of wit.” He 
was never in his life in more perfect health and ruled and directed all 
matters. Even the affair in France had been all of his handling, to the 
fomenting and maintenance whereof he would spare no money. In fact, 
lately there had gone another million there, part of which might pass to 
Scotland ; for five days since one of the Earl of Morton’s men had been 
in Spain, stayed but for five days and departed by way of France. ‘“ These 
things,” he concluded, “by great and secret means hath the Cavalier got- 
ten intelligence of, as he willed me to signify, as also (which most import- 
eth) that these folk joining with those of Parma, the king’s resolution is 
that landing they march straight to London, and that the Armada enter 
the Thames, which heretofore was intended upon the Wight and Ports- 
mouth, now changed, by I know now what advices from Parma.’’4 
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Shortly after this Standen returned to Florence. In the letter just 
quoted he had reported that he was to depart within seven days with 
Don Pietro de Medici, hoping to be in Florence by July 9, and that, should 
her majesty wish him to return to Spain for the negotiations, the Secretary 
should send an express courier with ample instructions. On arriving at 
Florence he found from letters awaiting him, that the queen, overlooking 
at long last his youthful desertion of her court and country, had restored 
him to favour, and so highly appreciated his service as to reward him with 
an annual pension of one hundred pounds, the payment of which for the 
first year had already been transmitted to him there.® 


His stay at Florence was of comparatively short duration,®® for he 
was soon informed that the queen wished him to employ his talent once 
again in Spain, receiving another year’s payment of his pension for his 
journey to that country.5’ For five months, however, he was held up 
waiting for a passage at Genoa, where before his departure, as a safety 
measure, he burned his cipher and all his letters. He arrived in Spain 
about the beginning of April 1590. At that time there were also in 
Spain Sir William Stanley, Thomas Fitzherbert and Hugh Owen, who had 
come from Flanders to be employed in the king’s service and to obtain 
their pensions. Soon after his arrival Standen, following their example, 
also entered the same employment, possibly to avoid awkward questions 
as to his presence there from his fellow country-men.5® At all events, 
his employment by Philip II not only helped his pocket, for he was assign- 
ed a pension, but also provided excellent cover for his activities as an 
English spy. According to his own account, he was appointed to accom- 
pany the king’s troops to Britanny, which were to embark at Ferrol in 
Galicia.59 Whilst the ships were being prepared for the transportation of 
the troops, he suggested to Don Juan de Velasco, General of Giupiscoa, 
that he might employ the time in a journey to Bordeaux. The general 
approved, advising him to inform himself of the names of the towns of 
Guienne and of their governors and how they were affected to the League. 
Such suggested service for Philip II he made known to Father Persons 
who was at that time in Spain, as well as his intention of returning to that 
country with the acquired information, carefully concealing from him the 
purpose of his journey as stated in his letter to Burghley. This was that 
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he might write more commodiously to Walsingham, giving him a detailed 
account of the fleet preparing for Britanny, “a piece of remarkable ser- 
vice,” had it succeeded, and to obtain from him a new cipher, having 
destroyed the old one before his departure from Genoa. Unfortunately 
for him he did not know at that time that Walsingham had died in the 
preceding April.® 


On arriving, however, at Bordeaux, at the beginning of August 1590,%t 
there awaited him a disaster that had its full measure of retributive irony. 
At this very time a certain de Langley happened to be in the town. 
Having been agent in Spain for the crown of France, and having there 
become fully acquainted with Standen, he recognised him and had him 
thrown into prison as a spy of the Spanish king. His case was certainly 
a hard one. A few days after he had been taken to prison he learned that 
his great patron, Walsingham, was dead. Possibly as a result of this, his 
pension had not been paid. In consequence he fell into debt, and after 
a time was “ without a shirt or a whole tatter to his back.” There was 
no Englishman at Bordeaux, moreover, to whom he could communicate 
his sad lot; for, as he related with unconscious humour, there were none 
there but “practicers and their like,” and he could not therefore 
“advertise his pretences to any of them.’”62 Three times, indeed, he wrote 
to the Spanish Inspector General, Martin Darrano, begging his help and 
the arrears of his Spanish pension, which also had not been paid, but he 
received no answer.®° At length there appeared a good Samaritan in the 
person of Anthony Bacon, to whom in April 1591 he wrote under the 
alias of Sandal, making known his miserable state; but even then he had 
to wait some months before his benefactor recovered from an illness and 
was able to take measure for his betterment and release. Bacon on his 
recovery visited him and was convinced of the truth of his story. On his 
advice Standen wrote to Burghley, begging him to obtain for him some 
pecuniary relief as well as his freedom; but he counselled him that his 
release should be effected in such a way that it might not appear to Spain 
to be due to any favour of the Treasurer, as he intended, should it be the 
queen’s pleasure, to return to that country.64 Bacon also wrote in his 
behalf, but Burghley at first was suspicious of the reasons alleged for his 
unauthorised journey to Bordeaux.® Eventually, however, in October 
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1591, after an imprisonment of some fourteen months, the queen ana 
the treasurer secretly secured his liberty; and in the December following 
he once again crossed into Spain to resume his activities as a spy,®© having 
first sent Burghley a cipher and received instructions from him as to the 
nature of the information required. In view of his alleged devotion to 
James, one item should be noted: he was to report any practices between 
Spain and Scotland and who were the persons employed for the purpose. 
The Treasurer finally assured him that the queen would consider well 
of his service, if she should find it good and faithful, and that he and his 
friends would do what they could for him, requiring him to certify whither 
and to whom provision should be made.* 

Soon after his return to Spain, so he stated in a letter to Anthony 
Bacon on 15 April 1592, he was interrogated by the Spanish Privy Council 
about the Bordeaux episode, and explained it as best he could, but gave 
the impression to his correspondent that on that account he was still with- 
out payment of his pension, was held in some suspicion by the Spanish 
authorities and must, therefore, be excused from writing again soon.® 
How true all this is it is impossible to say, but the non-payment of his 
pension—a not infrequent experience of Englishmen employed by the 
Spanish king—seems rather to have been due to a shortage of money; for 
he reported later that he and other pensioners expected no pay till the 
arrival of the treasure fleet.69 What information he acquired during this 
period, he communicated to his friend and protector, Anthony Bacon, who 
in turn imparted it to Burghley and the Earl of Essex. As formerly, he 
reported the movement of ships and the recruitment of soldiers, the ex- 
pected arrival of treasure from the Indies, and, in accordance with 
Burghley’s instructions, any negotiations between Spain and Scotland. In 
one of his letters he stated that 200,000 crowns were, as promised, to be 
sent to Scotland when matter were ripe, and that his fellow spy, Anthony 
Rolston, who could be met at Calais on his way to Flanders, would report 
more in detail of Scottish affairs, particularly about the distribution of the 
money; for being acquainted with the nobility of that country, he was to 
be used for the purpose, and, indeed, had no equal in knowledge of these 
matters.7? Scotland, in fact, he warned Bacon, was a danger point. 
“Considering old quarrels,” he wrote, “the vindictive nature of that 
nation, with the fresh feud and strong pretence, lastly the occasion which 
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makes the thief; what he [James] would do, the same being offered, I 
leave to your judgment. And this for my experience of fifteen months 
being among them makes me stagger: for they are a numerous and 
valiant people; and generally (I except none of them) our mortal foes; 
and he, that expecteth otherwise, I pray to God that experience do not 
teach him the opposite with perpetual regret. Wherefore, my dear Sir, 
consider deeply this point, and as roundly and boldly inculcate the same 
where you ought, without respect, for it toucheth the quick.”’71 


Once or twice in this correspondence he pleaded for milder treatment 
of English Catholics, even as a matter of policy, but it is hard to say how 
genuine this was; for, as already stated, he had formerly been told for 
safety’s sake to write as a Catholic—a not unnecessary precaution in 
Spain—and in one of his letters, immediately before making such a plea, 
he gave a list of Englishmen employed in the service of Philip II, upon 
which Rolston would discourse more particularly to Bacon, to the danger, 
be it remarked, of any Catholic relatives in England of these pensioners of 
the king of Spain.72 


Such information as he imparted, Bacon wrote to him, came some- 
what late and was rather stale, and would have been better appreciated 
by the queen, had it come in season; for an “apple in time was better 
than an apple of gold out of time.73 This complaint Standen countered 
by laying the blame for delay in delivering his letters on the merchants 
who carried them and whose usage was first to do their own business and 
then others’ if they liked it.74 Still, the staleness of his information did 
not prevent his being paid for it. In September 1592, repeating the same 
tactics he had used with Walsingham, he told Bacon that for information 
he sometimes had to go to court, and that three or four dozen crowns for 
the occasion was but to cast a bone in a dog’s mouth. He suggested, 
therefore, that he should have a couple of hundred crowns at hand which 
Bacon could send to Mr. Craddock at St.-Jean de Luz.75 He would glad- 
ly use his own money, had he his Spanish pension, but that would not 
be paid till the arrival of the treasure fleet.76 Payment of such spies in 
Spain was evidently made by English merchants trading to the South of 
France, and the money repaid to them on their return journey or to their 
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partners or factors in England.”’?’ The same channel was also used for 
correspondence, letters from England being brought to some town or 
village near the border, where they were collected by the spy, and his 
letters in turn delivered to the merchant to take back on his return 
voyage. This, then, may well have been the cause, as Standen stated, of 
his information arriving rather late and being somewhat stale. The 
method, in fact, is well illustrated a few years later by a revealing letter 
of Edmund Palmer to the Lord High Admiral about Rolston, Standen’s 
friend and fellow spy. J. Jackson, he informed him, brought letters out 
of England to Rolston who met him on the French shore; but, though 
favoured by Essex through Anthony Bacon’s means, he was not to be 
trusted. He had spoken villainous words of her majesty. Did Essex and 
Bacon but know what knaves he and the merchant were, they would place 
no trust in them. Yet for his services Rolston received a salary out of 
England which was paid by Jackson. Palmer, indeed, was grieved to see 
strangers and traitors made so much of and paid so large stipends when 
he himself had received nothing; but “a friend at court was better than 
a pound in a man’s purse.’’78 


According to Standen’s despatch of 18 September 1592, he and Rol- 
ston had agreed that the latter should-ask to be employed by Philip II in 
Flanders instead of Spain, and that to enable him to report by word of 
mouth on matters, especially on those concerning Scotland, some trust- 
worthy person should be sent from England to Calais where Rolston 
would meet him and reveal his identity by the phrase: “it is good to 
be merry and wise.’’? Rolston’s real intention, however, seems to have 
been to relinquish the king’s service, for why otherwise should he have 
renounced his Spanish pension—a step which did not meet with approval 
from his English employers.8° But the plan was soon abandoned, for on 
October 22 Standen wrote: ‘‘ Because Anthony Skinner who was so well 
affected had been so hardly dealt with, this had forced Rolston to change 
his resolution, I mean of present going home, which he meaneth to defer 
- until he hear from you and then to meet with your confidant at Calais or 
else at home, upon assurance from her majesty and the council, as in this 
point he hath by mouth dealt largely with Lawson: which meeting being 
so necessary, so must it be completely kept secret.’’6! Evidently Rolston 
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feared, and not without reason, that he might receive the same treatment 
that had been meted out to Skinner. He deferred his return to England 
for some years, arriving there in April 1597, and was soon after committed 
to the Tower.®2 


A few months after Rolston had changed his resolution, Standen, on 
being delegated by Philip II to serve in Flanders, had a similar plan for 
himself. On 30 April 1593, announcing this, he wrote that he had done 
what lay in him with the favour of Don Pietro de Medici to remain in 
Spain, but it would not avail.85 He intended, therefore, to take England 
on his way, to report by word of mouth to her majesty, planning to em- 
bark within eight days at Bilbao in a ship of St. Malo, and thence to 
Guernsey or Dieppe or some other port, and so for England in the most 
quiet and dissimulated sort; and purposing at his landing to consign his 
person to the queen’s chief officer on that side, until he should receive 
orders from the Treasurer and Mr. Bacon for his going forward. “ You 
must be careful,” he added, “to provide a corner for me out of all 
ordinary haunts, which I remit to your best liking. My intent is not to 
remain in Flanders for reasons whereof I hope to yield her majesty 
capable; but to stay where I am sure by experience to do her majesty far 
better service than in either places of Spain or Flanders. Because I am 
eyed, I must walk warily; I mean for my often embarking and landing 
in divers parts, and stay on the way before I shall come at you. I have 
enterprised this journey the rather with more commodity to inform her 
majesty of what passeth here, as to receive her royal commandments in 
the place I intend to make my residence.”®4 From this letter it seems 
clear enough, however much he tried to wrap it up in words, that he did 
not intend to go on his travels again but, if possible, to remain in England. 
And who can blame him seeing he had been in exile for some twenty- 
eight years? 


On arriving at Calais on 23 May 1593, he despatched a letter to 
Bacon, saying that he would report to him when they met, and insisting 
again on a retired lodging. “I mean,” he wrote, “some quiet house, as 
near to you as might be, of no common resort, and in effect where it shall 
best like her majesty, this purporting much her royal service for my return 
over again. I tarry here spending, and, therefoe, pray you to procure my 
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answer with the convenient speed may be, which having received, I will 
presently embark, and as I have beseeched his honour [Burghley], so do 
I entreat you, that I may find one at Dover, with order from him to 
accompany me to London, which I could wish to be Mr. Lawson, so he 
were returned his long voyage.’ 


Lawson was evidently not available, for it was Nicholas Faunt, an 
intimate friend of Anthony Bacon, who was despatched to Dover. Thence 
he sent to Standen at Calais twenty gold pieces, presumably to pay for 
his passage.86 But after waiting some time at Dover, as Standen did not 
appear, he returned, leaving word with the captain of the castle to expect 
the exile’s coming and arranging with the post-master for his quick 
despatch to London on his arrival. The cause of the delay, so Standen 
stated, was this. Some Spaniards of his acquaintance, accompanied by 
two Englishmen who never left him, had arrived at Calais, and if he 
took ship before their departure he ran great risk of his journey to 
England being discovered.’ He added later, that a Fleming had taken 
a letter of his from the mariner to whom he had consigned it, had trans- 
lated it into French and acquainted the Spaniards with the sense of it. 
He was forced, in consequence, to delay his passage. This contretemps 
did not cause him much anxiety as regards himself, for on leaving Spain 
he had resolved on no account to serve its king any longer. Rather did 
he fear that the discovery at Calais might place Rolston in danger, 
whom he had left in Spain to continue his own work by furnishing him 
and Bacon with information for the queen’s service. He begged, there- 
fore, that Rolston might be informed of the discovery by either Alderman 
Brooke or Richard Craddock making it known to J. Jackson, the merchant 
resident at St.-Jean-de-Luz.88 Eventually, at long last, Standen arrived 
back in England after some twenty-eight years’ absence, reaching London 
late at night on 13 June 1593, where he stayed for a time in Francis 
Bacon’s chambers in Grays Inn.®9 


For the next few years Standen was assiduous in attending the court 
and persistently struggled, for the most part in vain, to obtain some 
recognition of the services he had rendered and some reward for them 
in the way of preferment. The struggle, in fact, became part of the 
jealous contention that was rife at that time between Burghley and his 
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son on the one side and the Earl of Essex on the other. It was Essex 
who had come to Standen’s relief in his difficulties at Calais, whereas 
Burghley had not lifted a finger to aid him.” It may be that Burghley 
did not altogether believe the alleged cause of the delay at Calais; for, 
while Standen was there, a spy of the Treasurer had reported thence: 
“Since my last to your Excellency, the Spaniards who were to embark 
in M de Gordon’s ship, have left this town for Brussels. Before they left 
Antonio Estande [Standen] was for three hours shut up in a chamber 
with one of them Captain Morazin; and when they took leave, he begged 
the said captain to do him the kindness to give his recommendations to 
Don Juan Idiaquez. All this I myself saw and heard.”%t Be this as it 
may, it is certain that Burghley, in an interview he vouchsafed to Standen 
some months after his arrival, alleged his discovery at Calais as an excuse 
for taking no steps for his promotion. The meeting was a stormy one, 
and was described by Standen in a letter to Bacon. After referring to a 
relation of his stay abroad which the queen had ordered him to write, and 
giving the reason why he had handed it to Essex and not to Burghley, 
he related how the Lord Treasurer hereupon began to start in his chair, 
and to alter his voice and countenance from “a kind of crossing and 
wayward manner which he hath into a tune of choler”; so that he found 
his lordship touched in very deed, saying that Mr. Standen having dealt 
in that affair with the Earl of Essex he would do well to persevere, wishing 
that the Earl might do him good and that it should in no way offend 
him. “Then he tempested,” continued Standen, “ with his own invention 
and wonted objection of ill and indiscreet demeanour by my discovery at 
Calais, saying her majesty to be in great choler with him [Burghley] there- 
abouts, thinking it to be his lordship’s evil carriage in managing the 
matter; and that he would receive no blame for my or any other’s cause. 
To which endeavouring to answer his lordship with all truth and sub- 
mission, he would not give me any farther audience but concluded with 
this, that this was his final answer.’’22 


Yet in one thing Standen did have an early success. He had set his 
heart on having access to the queen, and was, in fact, presented to her 
on August 1 1593 by Sir Robert Cecil. This, too, he owed to the insist- 
ance of the Earl of Essex*4 who, having befriended him at Calais, con- 
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tinued to do so on his return to England, presenting him with a gold 
chain to the value of one hundred marks.® But though for the time 
being he was received into the queen’s favour, nothing substantial came 
of the audience. On this occasion, it is true, he was ordered by her to 
write an account of himself during his long residence abroad; but far 
from relishing this, he ascribed it rather to the intrigues of his enemies. 
“T will do it sincerely,” he wrote to Burghley, “ because her majesty so 
willeth, to whose care and clemency I still leave myself, and appeal from 
the malice of my foes, if their intentions were as sinisterly to entrap me 
as they have willingly inculcated on her majesty to lay this commandment 
on me; wherein your lordship’s wonted care and watchfulness in beating 
aside those pricks which may annoy her, is humbly required.”9° He must 
have worked very quickly and laboriously to complete a relation which, ° 
as he informed the Treasurer, embraced all his actions from 1565 to 1593; 
for on the 15th of the same month of August he told Bacon that he had 
shown the manuscript the night before to the Earl of Essex who well 
approved of it, excepting one clause, and who promised to move the queen 
that Standen himself might deliver it to her.9’ This account of his life 
abroad may have eventually reached the hands of the queen, but nothing 
more was heard of it save that Burghley took offence at Standen’s pre- 
senting it to Essex and not to himself. 


The queen, in fact, thanks no doubt to his enemies, appears to have 
had little or no confidence in him. After a solemn adjuration not to let 
him know, she told Essex that Standen had been reported to her as too 
Scottish and so affectionate to that party that there was no trust to be 
reposed in him. This, at first sight, might seem strange, considering the 
instructions given to Standen by Burghley, the information which he sent 
from Spain of Spanish negotiations with the Scots and other incidents al- 
ready narrated in his career.°* The explanation is rather to be sought in 
the political situation of the time. Relations between James and Eliza- 
beth were a good deal strained during this decade and the king, not with- 
out reason, ascribed the intrigues of the Elizabethan Government to the 
Cecils, and cherished a growing hostility to both father and son. With 
Essex and his party, on the other hand, his relations were increasingly 
friendly. Moreover, the question of the succession was in the air, and 
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was raised in the Parliament of 1592-1593 by Peter Wentworth who was 
promptly thrown into jail for his temerity. To advance the claims of 
James, Anthony Bacon, with the knowledge and consent of Essex, opened 
a correspondence with several agents in Scotland.2? The remark, then, 
of the queen would seem rather to have been due to the fact that Standen 
was a follower of Esesx, and may, indeed, have been a subtle warning to 
the earl himself that she and her advisers were more aware than he 
realised of what was afoot. 


Contrary to the queen’s solemn warning not to reveal her remark, 
Essex was not slow to pass it on to Standen, who, reporting this to Bacon, 
wrote: “Whereupon I entreated my lord: to allow me some bread in 
some obscure corner, where till occasion should serve for his lordship to 
use me, I might live and breathe under his protection, for that mine 
enemies were for the present too puissant. He answered me, according 
to his manner, that he, although others should forsake me, would never 
do it. And this is my fare and thus standeth my case; nor with God’s 
help mean I to despair, although you know the dealing to be hard, and- 
the example for the queen’s service nothing available; so that I do not 
any more trouble Sir Robert. As soon as her majesty shall remove, I will 
do the like, not to the court, but to Twickenham.’’00 


His resolution to withdraw from the court can only have been a 
passing one; he attended it sedulously for the next three years, always 
in hope that at long last he might obtain some recognition and reward 
for his protracted service abroad as a spy. But nothing would avail. 
Essex used his influence with the queen and pleaded for him, and at one 
time declared that if that did not bear fruit, he would employ him in his 
own service abroad, which would hardly have been to Standen’s liking.1% 
Anthony Bacon, too, wrote to Burghley, begging him by a favourable and 
timely mention of him to the queen to procure some speedy and-fit em- 
ployment for his friend? Whether as a result of this or not, in the 
February following, the Treasurer, after some quipping remarks about 
Standen, did promise to ask the queen to help him, seeing he had served 
her in painful and dangerous passages and had lost a pension.19% But 
Burghley’s sincerity is more than doubtful in the light of Standen’s inter- 
view with him a few weeks later, which has already been related, when 
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he refused to do anything for him.1° The Cecils, in fact, were considered 
the real obstacle to his recognition and promotion.1% 


It is not surprising, then, that with his experience of prolonged 
frustration Standen took a very poor view of the court. “I do begin,” he 
wrote to Anthony Bacon, “truly to bless and commend your infirmity 
which if you might receive without pain or torture, I would think you in 
superlative degree beholding to it, as a cause to retain you from a place 
whence all charity is exiled and all envy and treachery doth prevail, and 
where a prince of the most rare virtues and divine parts is assieged with 
persons so infected with malice.”!06 Two days later he wrote again: 
“T have learned more here in matter of malice and méchanceté than in all 
those places on the other side.”!07 And in a letter to Rolston he report- 
ed: “Myself remains in the same terms I wrote before unto you, neither 
backward nor forward, besieged with malice, wherewith I find this court 


full farced, whereby others may produce me for a pattern to made their 
matches,’’108 


His pejorative opinion of the court, however, did not lead to his 
abandoning his attendance on it, nor to his relinquishing his efforts. In 
October 1594 he made a new appeal to Burghley, only to receive the 
following reply: “I received your letter very evil at ease, and therein 
have continued, or rather increased in pain.199 I see the occasion of 
your letter proceedeth upon a few words of mine given to Mr. Beale. 
And true it is that since I found you strange to me, and that I hear by 
your report to your friends, that I began to be strange to you, I wish 
indifferent hearers might hear wherein you have gathered any conceit of 
my strangeness. I avow to you on my honesty, whereof no man hath a 
power to deprive me, I never meant to be divided in conversation from 
you, until I saw you utterly disposed to have no intelligence with me: 
and herewith I was not discontented, for I know it to be a lot inseparable, 
where I mean best, to be worst thought of. But it is not my fault, but 
theirs that do misjudge me. I am weary to write upon this argument, 
for the field is large. Your loving friend, W. Burghley. I do thank you 
for your offer of kindness, which is more worthy, if you conceive un- 
kindness on my part.”’110 
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Such a letter of injured innocence could have afforded Standen but 
poor consolation, but it did not deter him a few weeks later from renewing 
his efforts in a letter to the Treasurer, which illustrates not only his 
persistence but his readiness to take advantage of any occasion that 
offered. Having observed that the disorder committed the day before by 
the Garter King of Arms within the queen’s chapel seemed in the judg- 
ment of many to threaten the unfortunate man with notable disgrace, he 
continued: “If he fell out in his office, I am humbly to revive my late 
suit to your good lordship, and to entreat your gracious favour therein for 
myself which I will endeavour to acknowledge by all my poor means 
possible.”"41_ Failing in this effort to be appointed Garter King of Arms, 
he again a few weeks later appealed to Burghley, calling to his remem- 
brance that two years were now over-run since his return to England, and 
the receipt of the gracious dew of the queen’s favour, being introduced to 
both, as he fully confessed, by his lordship’s good means, which as he 
should ever acknowledge, so must he by all ways endeavour to be thank- 
ful for it . But as one cannot support life merely on dew, he added: 
“There resteth only to the accomplishment of this your lordship’s begun 
good work, to confirm the same by procuring of her gracious majesty some 
bread, whereby this life may be entertained and this carcase nourished 
which I have vowed to all readiness at your lordship’s call. Some con- 
venient pension is my humble pretence, no longer to be a burden to her 
majesty’s coffers than that an office meet for me to exercise in her royal 
service may fall, which attained, the pension presently to surcease. This, 
my good lord, is my petition; the consideration I wholly remit to your 
good lordship, as from whom and none else (her majesty excepted) my 
resolution is to expect this good turn.’!12 


Of these years of frustration in England he himself declared later, 
that he was forced to shroud himself under a cold shelter and to pass 
seven years, as it were, under water, daring to discover nothing but a 
breathing place until occasion offered.43 How he supported himself dur- 
ing these years of neglect his letters do not reveal. It may be that he 
depended on the bounty of Essex and of his own great friend, Anthony 
Bacon, thought the latter was himself in debt. Later, in Ireland, Standen 
certainly enjoyed a pension of five shillings a day which was granted dur- 
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ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but at what precise date has not been 
ascertained. From the letter to Burghley of 8 June 1595, just quoted, one 
gathers that he was not in recipt of a pension by that date, since he 
petitioned for one to be paid to him, which he would relinquish on being 
employed in the queen’s service.114 


Meanwhile during these years Rolston continued the role in Spain 
which Standen had relinquished. He wrote frequently, sending informa- 
tion to his friend as well as to Anthony Bacon, which was duly imparted 
to Essex and through him to the queen and her other ministers. On one 
occasion he emulated his friend by sending a list of Englishmen, eighty- 
five in number, who were entertained by the king of Spain.115 Again, as 
in the case of Standen, such information as he sent was treated with 
contempt by his “back-friends”’ and represented to the queen as too 
general and stale,!!6 which may have been, and probably was, an attempt 
to depreciate to her the services rendered by Essex through his spy 
system. Standen, be it stated to his credit, was at times anxious for the 
safety of his friend, Rolston, and endeavoured to get leave for him to 
return to England. Rolston himself, in a letter to Bacon in August 1596, 
reported that though he was in danger, yet was he resolved to stay for 
some time to see what passed, in the hope that by Bacon’s means he might 
know the queen’s pleasure whether he should return when he could con- 
tinue there no longer.117 Whether he ever obtained permission to return 
does not appear to have been recorded, but it can hardly be doubted that 
it was the danger expressed in this letter that led to his coming back to 
England in April 1597, where soon after his arrival he was committed to 
the Tower. 


Before this date, however, Standen had found at least temporary 
relief from his enforced idleness and unemployment. In 1596 he joined 
the expedition to Cadiz, led by Essex, boarding his ship at Plymouth at 
the end of May. By July the Spanish city had been taken and given over 
to pillage, each man taking what loot he could. Standen’s spoils, so he 
himself stated, were thirty bales of paper and a great chest of Venice 
mirrors, all of which might amount at least to the sum of £120, “if your 
[i.e. the Government’s] dishonourable courses there,” he cautiously added, 
“in bereaving men of that they have exposed their blood for, do not un- 
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justly deprive us of it.” Of that spoil he generously offered to make 
Captain Lawson, the friend and servant of Anthony Bacon, a half sharer, 
as he was one of the small number of those who had gained nothing from 
the sack of the city.148 With this account of his spoils in mind, one may 
gauge the sincerity of his message, conveyed at the time by a regidor of 
Cadiz to a friend in the king’s palace, that he was a Catholic and hoped 
to die as such, but as the Earl of Essex was his patron, he could not but 
follow him in this enterprise ! 119 


The next episode in his career suggests that he was attempting to 
improve his frustrated fortune by an advantageous marriage. It evidently 
caused some gossip at the time and was considered by Rowland Whyte of 
sufficient interest to report to Sir Robert Sidney, Governor of Flushing. 
“Sir Anthony Standen,” he wrote, “is become the gallant suitor of the 
rich widow, Shelley, but he hath a competitor of Sir Thomas Smith that 
was knighted at Cadiz. My Lord of Buckhurst favours him and my Lord 
of Essex the other. He lives in hope to have her, but he is too old in a 
woman’s eyes.”’!20, There is, in fact, no record that he succeeded in his 
matrimonial suit. 


In the spring of 1599 he accompanied Essex to Ireland, arriving in 
Dublin on 13 April; and in a letter to Edward Reynolds, the earl’s 
secretary, he described the ceremonies there of St. George’s day, ‘‘ passed 
with exceeding magnificance.”!21_ His presence at such may possibly indi- 
cate that he was not a recusant Catholic but rather a schismatic, one, that 
is, who though he believed in the Catholic religion, yet for some worldly 
reason attended the Protestant service prescribed by the state. Life in 
Dublin evidently did not appeal to him; for in November 1600 he wrote 
to “Sign. Arrigo” that he was like a fish out of water, though this may 
have been due to the disgrace and disaster that had befallen his patron, 
the Earl of Essex.122 


This is the last notice of him recorded in the documents until he once 
again emerges into the light on the accession of James I. 


[Part II of this article will appear in a later issue.] 
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NOTES 


Sir Anthony Standen’s discourse of the murder of Rizzio, Cal. Salisbury Mss. 
XVI, p.15. His younger brother was also called Anthony and this has led 
writers at times to confuse the two; but if it is kept in mind that the elder, 
unlike his younger brother, was an exile from England for about twenty-eight 
years, the reference in the documents to ‘‘ Anthony Standen’ can be 
assigned to the right person. 


Mary was married to Darnley in the chapel at Holyrood on Sunday 15 July, 
1565. 


Cf. Randolph to Leicester, Edinburgh, 4 October 1565, and the same to 
William Cecil, 4 October 1565, Scot Cal. II, pp.217 and 219. A similar plan 
was suggested in 1566 by the spy, William Rogers, who had recently been in 
Edinburgh. But among those to be kidnapped by him besides the two Stan- 
dens was Christopher Rokesby, an agent of Cecil who under the guise of a 
Catholic had been sent by him to the Queen of Scots to implicate her in 
an association with the Catholics of the North of England to the prejudice of 
Queen Elizabeth. Rokesby, however, was arrested on suspicion by the Scot- 
tish queen and Cecil’s letter found in his effects. The incident which has 
been overlooked by historians is very revealing of Cecil’s methods. It can 
be followed in Scot. Cal. II. Rogers suggested his plan of kidnapping in a 
letter to Cecil, Oxford, 5 July 1566. Ibid. p.293. 


Memorial of Sir Anthony Standen presented to King James I (Dom. James I, 
1, n.102), printed in The History of Mary Stewart by Claude Nau, ed. J. 
Stevenson, S.J., Edinburgh, 1883, pp.cii—civ; and Sir Anthony Standen’s 
discourse, ut supra. William Rogers in his examination on 16 January 1567 
also stated that Standen was Master of the Horse. (Scot. Cal. IJ, p.310.) On 
January 23 1566, Thomas H wrote to the younger Anthony that he was 
glad to hear of his prosperous estate with his brother, the writer’s master, 
and that it was grievous to all of them when it was known that Standen had 
gone from them. Cal. Salisbury Mss. X p.71. 


Petition and Statement of Facts by Sir Anthony Standen, Knight, and 
Anthony Standen, Gentleman, presented to king James I (Dom. James I, 1. 
n.100), printed in Stevenson’s edition of Nau’s History of Mary Stewart, ut 
supra, pp. c—cii. 


There appears to be no evidence to support his statement. In her own 
account of the assassination Mary did not even mention his name, though she 
did report that “she was not only struck with great dread but also by 
sundry considerations was most justly induced to extreme fear of her life.” 
(Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 2 April 1566, 
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Labanoff, Recueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart, 1, pp.340—350.) That Standen 
wished to impress on James that he owed his life and position to him is 
clear from his own statement. ‘‘ He was the instrument,’’ he wrote to him, 
“ordained by God to save her and her son’s dear lives whereby he [is] now 
so mighty a monarch and so noble honourer and rewarder of many.” Mem- 
orial of Sir Anthony Standen, ut supra p.civ. 


Ibid. It must, however, be noted that Standen was never addressed as 
“Sir” by his intimate friend, Anthony Bacon, until early in 1596 when he 
did so in a letter of 7 March. (T. Birch, Memorials of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, London, 1754, 1, p.443) Birch, accordingly concluded that he was 
knighted shortly before that date by Queen Elizabeth at the request of Essex. 
Standen recalls some thirty-eight years later a speech, albeit a short one, made 
to him by Mary when on her invitation he was shown her infant son some 
days after his birth, and bidden to take an oath of allegiance to him who, 
so the queen stated “some day must be king of England and yours.” 
Memorial of Sir Anthony Standen, ut supra, p.ciii. 


Petition and Statement of Facts, ut supra. His statement in his discourse 
is somewhat different, viz. ‘‘The king [Darnley] was desirous to recover some 
fair horses, whereunto the queen [then’ enjoying her dowry in France] willing- 
ly gave consent, and accordingly the knight was sent over unto France to 
provide the horses and other furnitures which in Scotland were not to be 
had.” Hugh FitzWilliam reported Standen’s coming to France from Scotland 
in a letter to Cecil, Paris, 17 August 1566. (For. Cal. 1566—1568, p.49.) 


Petition and Statement of Facts, ut supra. Darnley was murdered on 9 
February 1567, and the queen was restrained in Lochleven on 16 June 1567. 
It may be that Standen had really decided to leave Scotland for good; for 
surely it can hardly have taken a whole year to announce the birth of 
James or even to buy horses. His younger brother had decided to return 
to England either before or immediately after Darnley’s death. The Scottish 
queen asked the Governor of Berwick, Sir Wiliam Drury, for free passage 
for him and four other Englishmen who desired to return to their country 
only a few days after Darnley’s murder. (Queen of Scots to Drury, Edinburgh, 
15 February 1567, For. Cal. 1566—1568, p.193.) On the same day she wrote 
to Robert Melville, her ambassador in London, to show Standen favour and 
spare “‘no benevolence unto him,” should he need it. (Queen of Scots to 
Melville, Edinburgh, 15 February 1567, Labanoff, op. cit. II, p.5.) For some 
unknown reason, the calendarist altered the date of the former letter to 15 
March. Drury imprisoned the young man for a short time at Berwick, but on 
receipt of a letter from Cecil, set him free, bearing a letter of recommendation 
to Queen Elizabeth’s minister. (Drury to Cecil, Berwick, 16 June 1567, For. 
Cal, 1566—1568, p.252.) Sir Anthony’s statement, therefore, that his brother 
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was imprisoned for a whole year is not true (Petition and Statement of Facts, 
ut supra, p.ci). 


Sir Anthony Standen’s discourse ut supra. Sir Henry Norris mentioned the 
cardinal’s pension in a letter to Cecil, Niort, 10 December 1569. (For.Cal. 
1569—1571, p.149.) 


Sir Henry Norris to Cecil, Paris, 30 September 1568. (For.Cal. 1566—1568, 
p.583.) 


Sir H. Norris to Cecil, Niort, 10 December 1569, ut supra. 
Sir H. Norris to Cecil, Paris, 27 July 1570. (For.Cal. 1569—1570, p.280.) 


“1571 Dec. 16. Ant. Standen, 150 ducats with entertainment for Flanders ; 
left 31 March 1572.” (‘ Notes addressed to Walsingham of such Englishmen 
as came into Spain for entertainment at the king’s hands there, the dates of 
their arrival at Madrid and the amount of pension granted to each’’ Dom. 
Cal. Add. 1566—1579, p.467). The date of his departure can hardly be 
correct, for he was at Blois on his return journey in March 1572, Cf. infra. 


Walsingham to Burghley, Blois, 29 March 1572. (For.Cal. 1572—1572, p.198.) 
Captured by Count Lewis on 23 May 1572. 


Wilson to Burghley, Antwerp, 6 March 1575, reporting the French ambassador’s 
adverse opinion of Standen and his past activities. (For.Cal. 1575—1577, 
p.40.) It was reported from Antwerp on 18 July 1572 “that there were slain 
three leagues from Mons, of M. Genlis’ company, 1800 besides 600 prisoners 
and that M. Genlis and de Lagny were taken prisoners and M. de Rentz slain 
and that the Duke of Alva had sent to the French king to know whether 
he will avow Genlis’ enterprise. (For.Cal.. 1573—1574, p.153). Mons 
capitulated on 19 September after Orange had been defeated on 9 and 11 
September in attempting to relieve it. Meanwhile at Paris had occurred the 
massacre of Huguenots on the night of St. Bartholomew, 24 August. 


Walsingham to the Secretary, Thomas Smith, Paris, 12 November 1572, printed 
in Digges, The Compleat Ambassador, London, 1655, p.286. There were 
certainly practices in hand, though not in the sense Walsingham reported. 
It was in September and October that the English Government were negotiat- 
ing with the Earl of Mar and others for the handing over to them of the 
Scottish Queen on condition she should be put to death. Killigrew was 
sent to Scotland on 7 September 1572, (Burghley to Shrewsbury, Woodstock, 
7 September 1572 (printed in E. Lodge, Illustrations of British History, Lon- 
don, 1791, II, p.73) and his correspondence on the ‘“ great matter” can be 
followed in the Scot. Cal. IV, pp.389—435. On September 29 Burghley wrote 
to Killigrew earnestly requiring him to employ all his labours to procure that 
the special matter committed to him be both “earnestly and speedily follow- 
ed there and yet also secretly as the cause requireth.” (Burghley to Killigrew, 
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29 September, printed in Tytler’s History of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1866, VII, 
p.315.) One wonders whether the speed enjoined on Killigrew was due to 
Elizabeth’s serious illness about that time, for Shrewsbury, Mary’s jailor, wrote 
to Burghley on 16 October: ‘‘ Five weeks is past since I had any advertise- 
ment from your L. which I think long, and now specially that it is spoken the 
Queen’s majesty hath been lately sick of the small pox and as yet no 
certainty is here of her Majesty’s recovery or perfect health. (Lodge, op.cit. 
p.78.) The negotiations, however, were suspended for the time being, though 
not altogether abandoned, owing to the death of Mar on 29 October, and 
were revived in 1574, Cf. Tytler, op.cit. VII, pp.317—325, and 384—389, and 
VIII, pp.7—13; J. Hosack, Mary, Queen of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1874, II. 
pp.146—153, 166—167, and 181—185, and the life of John Erskine first or 
sixth Earl of Mar in D.N.B. It may be that some hint of such negotiations, 
despite the secrecy, had leaked out and that the hurried conferences of 
Standen with the Scottish Ambassador at Paris had reference to them. 


Anthony Standen, who since the defeat of Genlis . . . has remained in this 
country, etc. (Daniel Kogers to Walsingham, Antwerp, 1 April 1576. For.Cal. 
1575—1577, .p.299.) 


Daniel Rogers to Walsingham 1 April 1576, ut supra. He added that it was 
thought they were married, and that Standen was returning to France and 
was well thought of “here”? by the best of the country. The last clause 
sounds ominous in view of Standen’s later employment as a spy of Walsing- 
ham, Had his spying activities already begun? 


Sir Anthony Standen’s discourse, ut supra. The Hist. Mss. Comm. lists a 
relation of Sir Anthony Standen: ‘‘ Memoirs of a Turkish voyage, collected 
in 1578.” (Appendix to the First Report, p.61.) The purpose of the voyage 
does not appear from his own discourse, though he may possibly disclose it 
in the above memoir. He was hardly the man to undertake such an expensive 
voyage merely for the pleasure of it. His.journey may possibly have to do 
with the beginning of the Levant Company and trade and other relations with 
Turkey. 


Sir Anthony Standen’s discourse, etc. (Cal. Salisbury Mss. XVI p.19.) He there 
states that he was “nourished by this humane prince for the space of fourteen 
years,” until the death of Francesco. This would place his arrival in Florence 
in 1573, for the Grand-Duke died on 18 October 1587. But the documents, 
to which reference has already been made, show that he had not settled there 
by that year: he was still in Flanders as late as the spring of 1576. The 
humanity of Francesco did not appear so great when Standen wrote to the 
Queen of Scots that if she, of her accustomed bounty, had not given him 
some aid, he could have done nothing, “for it is not possible for him to 
follow the court on horse, as he is bound, for 16 crowns a month.” He 
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requested her to remember him and that he was the first of his nation who 
entered her service. Though not envious of or discontented with others, it 
seemed to him hard that all who had served since, had been provided for, and 
that for the twenty years he had served her, he had not any assurance yet of 
a morsel of bread, due not to her fault, he believed, but to his misfortune, 
though he hoped she would promptly remedy the situation. (Standen to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Florence, 2 October 1584. (Scot. Cal. VII, p.345.) 


Memorial of Sir Anthony Standen, ut supra. Cf. also Standen to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, Florence, 23 March 1583; to the Bishop of Ross, 23 
March 1583 (Scot. Gal. VI pp. 335 and 340); Talk between Mr. John Somer 
and Mary, 2 September, enclosed in Sir Ralph Sadleir to Walsingham, Wing- 
field, 4 September 1584 (Scot. Cal. VII p.313) and Standen to the Queen of 
Scots 2 October ut supra. 


Memorial, ut supra. In his discourse, however, he stated the sum to be 
10,000 crowns. “Her majesty having need of 10,000 crowns, they were told 
out and by way of bank to have been made into France to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, then her ambassador there, but the bitterer troubles approaching 
and so her death, the coin was stayed.” 


Cf supra and note 13. 


Cf. supra and note 20. This statement of Rogers should be compared with 
what Henry IV reported of Standen to de Beaumont, the French ambassador 
in England in 1603. Standed. so the king stated, told the ambassador of the 
States General in Paris, that he considered them rebels (Henry IV to de 
Beaumont, 28 September 1603, in Birch, op.cit., II, p.502.) 


A. S[tanden] to Walsingham, Pisa, 10 December 1582, For.Cal. January to 
June 1583 and Addenda, p.644. 


The letter to Walsingham is not now extant, but the Secretary referred to it 
in a letter to Beale, York, 30 September 1583. (Scot.Cal. VI, p.345.) Stan- 
den’s letter to the Archbishop is dated from Florence, 23 June 1583. (Ibid. 
p.509.) This was probably the letter a copy of which was sent to Walsing- 
ham by Sir Henry Cobham in July 1583. (Cobham to Walsingham, Paris, 5 
July 1583. (For.Cal. July 1583—July 1584, p.4.) 


“T hear that Mr. Arundel has access to your lordship and I think that I 
need not advise your lordship that he is much at the devotion of Walsingham, 
the Secretary.” Standen to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Florence, 23 March 
1584 (Scot. Cal. VI. 339.) Cf. also Standen to the Bishop of Ross, 23 March 
1584. (ibid. p.340.) The calendarist placed both these letters in 1583, but 
the correct year is 1584, for Charles Arundel only left England, in company 
with Lord Paget, late in November 1583. (Cf. Examiation of William Warde, 
Solicitor, and Secretary to Lord Paget, 14 and 20 December 1583, Dom Eliz. 
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164, nn.27 and 46, and extracts from the examinations of John Clynsall who 
conveyed them to France, 9 and 18 December 1583, and another undated, 
Dom, Eliz. 167, n.59.) It must not be overlooked that, not many months after 
Standen’s statement, Thomas Morgan and Charles Paget, who were really 
Government agents, attempted, though unsuccessfully, to defame Arundel in 
much the same manner. 


“The enclosed out of Italy comes from Standen. I refer the use thereof 
to your discretion on condition that his name be suppressed. The man you 
know and how ill he is affected. He does not write without dispensation. 
Yet I shall not seem to know it.” Walsingham to Beale, York, 30 September 
1583, ut supra. 

Pompeio Pellegrini to Giacopo Mannucci in London, 27 April/7 May 1587. 
For. Cal. June 1586—June 1588, p.283. Conyers Read has proved what the 
Calendarist suspected, that Pellegrini was Standen, Cf. Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham, Ill, p. 289, note 1. 

Read thinks it probable that it was through Standen that Walsingham 
received a copy of Santa Cruz’s detailed report of ships, forces and stores 
which the Spanish admiral sent to Philip II in March 1587, and which came 
into the Secretary’s hands some time later. Op.cit. III, p.290. 


“Mr. Broke,” no doubt, is the Thomas Broke, mentioned by Standen in his 
letter to Walsingham, Pisa, 10 December 1582, ut supra. ‘Being here when 
Thomas Broke was to close up his despatches for London, has given me 
occasion to write these few lines.” 

The calendarist suggested that “R” signified Rome. That it does so, is put 
beyond all doubt by Standen’s reply. Cf. infra. 


[Walsingham] to Standen, undated, endorsed by Walsingham’s clerk: ‘“ Heads 
of a letter to Standen at Florence.” For.Cal. June 1586—June 1588, p.286. 


This must be taken into account when, later, in letters from Spain, he pleaded 
for milder treatment for Catholics in England. In the light of the above 
statement it would be uncritical to take such pleading at its face value. 


This phrase, again, must not necessarily be taken as literal truth; for he was 
writing as a Catholic. Certainly in 1582 he conversed with Thomas Broke, 
knowing him to be an agent of Walsingham, and sent a letter to Walsingham 
by him. Cf supra, note 33. It is possible he may be referring to the Unton- 
Aldred affair which occurred in 1582 and the following years, though there 
is no evidence to connect him with it. Cf. An Elizabethan Propagandist: 
the carrer of Solomon Aldred, The Month, May-June 1945, 


Cardinal Allen, who was created cardinal by Sixtus V on 7 August, 1587. 


The friend who gave him advices from Rome was, no doubt, Nicholas Fitz- 
herbert. In a letter to Persons, Standen wrote: “As for Mr. Fitzherbert, 
his and my acquaintance have been long, and while I lived in Tuscany no 
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Saturday passed without letters to each other, all to honest purpose without 
prejudice to anyone, etc.’”’ Standen to Persons, Paris, 17/27 December 1603 
(Dom James I, XXXV, n.61.) His reference to this Fitzherbert’s “ long 
course in that court”’ makes it clear that he is speaking of Nicholas and not 
Thomas Fitzherbert. The letter cited in the text, however, throws doubt on 
the “‘ honest purpose.” 


B.C, [Standen] to Mannucci, 28 August 1587, addressed and endorsed * 28 
August stylo nove from Mr. Standen.’”’ Harl Mss. 296, f.46. His earlier letter 
to Monsieur Mannering, 23 March 1582. (For. Cal. January—June 1583 and 
Addenda, p.590) suggests that he knew more about the Pallavicinis than 
appears in the above letter of August 28 1587. 


“T would also be well content to hear how safely so many of my said 
letters be come to your hands, this being the sixth since I heard from you.” 
Pellegrini to Mannucci, 8/18 June 1587, Cal. Salisbury Mss. III, p.262. 


“JT have not failed every ordinary to deliver a letter to Corsini; how they 
are come safely to your hands, I know not, for he tells me that about the 
mislike between France and England, things pass with great difficulty,” ibid. 
He is probably referring to Bartolomeo Corsini, whose brother Filippo, was 
an influential merchant in London and agent of the Grand-Duke, and by his 
widespread trade connections acquired information which he passed on to 
the Elizabethan ministers. The Corsini at Florence had at first offered to lend 
Standen money upon any occasion of the queen’s service, but “ grew so cold” 
when Standen wanted 100 crowns for sending the Fleming to Lisbon, that he 
had to borrow the money from another. He asked Walsingham, therefore, to 
cause Filippo to authorise his relative in Florence to make such loans. Ibid. 
Mannucci, to whom many of Standen’s letters are addressed, may have been 
of the household of Filippo, but more probably “‘ Mannucci” was used as a 
code name for Walsingham for whom the letters were certainly intended. 


Pellegrini to Mannucci 27 April/7 May 1587, ut supra. He mentions the 
Fleming again in letters of 25 May/5 June and 18/28 August 1587, Harl. 
Mss. 295, £.183 and 296, £.46. In the latter letter he also reported calling a 
man from Livorno to send him to Palermo, but cancelling his journey on find- 
ing that it was not necessary. 


B. C. to Jacopo Mannuccio, 1/11 February 1588, endorsed ‘11 February 1587 
from Peregrini [sic] ’’ Harl. Mss. 286, £.122. 


Burghley to Figliazzi, announcing the death of Walsingham, printed in Strype, 
Annals, IV p.46 Figliazzi was one of the agents employed later in the peace 
negotiations, : 


He may be referring to his letter of 1/11 February 1588, ut supra. 
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He may be referring to the “ Relation of the armie of Spaine of the shipping, 
munitions, victuals, men both soldiers and mariners, printed in Lisbon and 
presented to the king 9 May 1588” (Harl. Mss. 295, n.80.). There is another 
report in English of the state of the Spanish fleet, 1 May 1588, and another 
in French of the same date, in R.O.Spain, III. Cf. also Standen to Burghley, 
Bordeaux prison, 7/17 June 1591, B.M. Add.Mss.4110, f.2. 


The Cardinal Archduke Albert, Governor of Portugal. 


B.C. to Giacopo Mannuccio, Madrid, 30 April 1588, Harl. Mss. 295 f.194. He 
certainly remembered Walsingham’s instruction to write as a Catholic. Cf 
supra, notes 35 and 36. His next letter is written in the same style, begging 
those in England “to join here in heart and spirit” for the success of the 
Armada. (B.C. to [Walsingham] Madrid, 28 May 1588, Harl. Mss.245, £.190.) 
To write as a Catholic was all the more necessary, for, as he reported in the 
letter quoted above, “suspicion and searching are great here,” and for that 
reason he sent his letter of April by way of Italy. In his letter of May he 
refers again to his journey to Portugal and adds that Parma had sent pilots 
to conduct the fleet. 


{Walsingham] to A.B., undated but endorsed “ April 1588, M. of a letter to 
A.B, sent from Florence into Spain.” (For. Cal. January to June 1588, p.345.) 
The best treatment of these peace movements, though at times a little un- 
critical, is by Van der Essen, Alexandre Farnese, Brussels, 1935-37, V, pp.85 ff. 
and 182 ff. The Elizabethan ministers employed for this purpose many agents, 
both English and foreign, and began their peace negotiations almost immediate- 
ly after their open declaration in 1585 to help the rebels in the Low Countries 
against Spain! The negotiations were generally regarded, and with good 
reason, as not seriously meant. Their purpose was really to sow confusion in 
the Catholic ranks and delay Spanish preparations of a counter-attack and 
any concerted action on the part of the Catholic powers. One means used has 
a touch of humour about it. In his letter of 28 May 1588 Standen correctly 
reported: ‘“‘Our queen is said here to have sent Bateson the Jesuit, to Rome 
about overtures with his Holiness to be reconciled, which God grant.” That 
Bateson had arrived in Rome about this time is evidenced by a letter of the 
General of the Society who wrote that he was soon to depart but would 
return. (Aquaviva to Oranus, Rome, 14 May 1588, Arch. S.J. Rom. Fland- 
Belg. 1573—1614, p.393.) It was all part of Burghley’s clever propaganda 
which he had started some time earlier and which his son continued. Some 
years previously, the Jesuit, Richard Bateson, without the knowledge, still less 
the consent, of Aquaviva, had been employed, together with Solomon Aldred, 
by a highly placed individual in the Papal curia in similar negotiations be- 
tween the English ministers and the Inquisition, which led to the bribing of 
some influential persons of the Papal court by the Elizabethan Government. 
(Cf. An Elizabethan Propagandist, etc. The Month, May-June 1945. Docu- 
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ments discovered since the writing of that article make certain some of the 
conclusions which were put forward only as surmise.) In 1586 the English 
ministers endeavoured to employ Bateson again, and after he had been 
appointed, much against the wishes of the General of the Society, a chaplain 
to Parma’s army, and so freed to a great extent from the control of his Jesuit 
superiors, they succeeded. It was for these negotiations, undertaken against 
the will of the Jesuit General, that Bateson was dismissed from the Society 
in 1590, the step being delayed for fear of giving offence to the Cardinals of 
the Inquisition. There are a number of letters concerning this episode in 
Bateson’s career, preserved in the Jesuit archives in Rome. 


Standen himself. He writes as a friend of the Cavalier and indicates neither 
the writer nor the person to whom the letter is addressed; but the letter is 
undoubtedly written by him to Walsingham. The ruse of writing as a friend 
was used for safety reasons. Cf. infra. 


That is—occupying the same position as Walsingham, that of Secretary of State. 


He is referring to the insurrection at Paris in favour of the League and the 
Duke of Guise who entered the capital on 9 May 1588, whence Henry III fled 
shortly afterwards. 


— to —, endorsed “‘ From Madrid the 7th of June 1588,’’ Cal. Salisbury Mss. 
III, p.327. The document is a decipher and the calendarist remarked that 
the cipher is missing. It is, in fact, to be found in vol.295 of theHarleian 
collection. 


Standen to Burghley, Bordeaux prison, 7/17 June 1591, Birch’s transcripts, 
B.M. Add.Mss.4110, £.2. In a later letter, however, he represents the money 
rather as payment for specific journeys than as a pension. “ By order 

from the late Mr. Secretary Walsingham, I did receive 300 Florentine scudi 
towards a voyage from Italy to Spain, for one I had made before and an- 
other after. This money was delivered me there [Florence] as by my bill of 
receipt thereof in the bank of Mag. Corsini may appear, whose factor here 
[London], as I understand doth therefore inportunate the honourable widow 
[i.e. Walsingham’s]. Standen to Burghley, 20 September 1594, quoted by 
K. M. Lee in her article, Sir Anthony Standen and some Anglo-Italian Letters, 
English Historical Review, July 1932. p.470. Cf. also, Lady Bacon to Anthony 
Bacon, Birch, op.cit. II, p.129. 


His last extant letter from Italy appears to be that of 7/17 June 1589, For. 
Cal. January—July 1589, p.304. 


Standen to Burghley 7/17 June 1591, ut supra. 
Tbid. 
Ibid. 
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Ibid. Cf. also Standen to Burghley [October] 1591, Birch, op.cit. 1. p.68. 
Such was the explanation of his going to Bordeaux that Standen gave to 
Burghley; but the truth of it may well be doubted. From the grant of 
Spanish pensions to Fitzherbert, Standen and Rolston, it appears that Fitz- 
herbert was to be stationed at Rouen, Standen at Bordeaux and Rolston at 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, to act as intelligencers for the king of Spain. Cf. Philip II 
to Mendoza, Madrid, 26 April 1590, Simancas, Est. Leg. K 1449 ff.116 and 117. 
Spanish Cal, 1586—1603, p.580.) Fitzherbert certainly went to Rouen where 
he stayed for a number of years, and Rolston to St.-Jean-de-Luz where he 
was taken prisoner but bought his freedom from the governor for eighty 
crowns. Cf, also, The Confession of James Younger, 27 August 1592, printed 
in Strype, Annals, IV, pp.137—146. It is possible and even probable that 
Standen was playing the double spy, acting as one for England as well as for 
Spain. Rolston, his friend and fellow spy, certainly appears to have acted in 
this double capacity ; and there are slight indications that Standen had done 
so earlier in his career. Walsingham died on 6 April 1590 and Standen states 
in his letter to Burghley, 7/17 June 1591, that he only learned of the death 
of the Secretary a few days after he had been imprisoned at Bordeaux. 


The month of his arrival is known from his letter to Burghley, 7/17 June, 1591. 
Ibid. 


Standen to El Vedor General, Martin Darrano, Bordeaux prison, 23 April/ 
3 May 1591, R.O. S.P.94, IV, £17; Andrea Sandal [Standen] to Simon Alegria, 
Mercador, 23 April/3 May 1591, ibid. f.18. In both letters he described the 
desperate condition in which he found himself. His Spanish pension had not 
been paid for six months : he owed one hundred crowns: his creditors were 
pressing him and he had nothing but rags to clothe his body: never before 
had he experienced such misery. In such a description he probably exaggerat- 
ed, thereby to arouse sympathy and obtain some relief; for it is hardly 
credible that after eight months imprisonment he should be clothed in rags, 
unless, of course, he had pawned his clothes to satisfy in some measure his 
importunate creditors. 


Standen to Burghley 7/17 June 1591, ut supra. 


Standen to Burglhey, [October] 1591 ut supra. Cf. supra note 60. 


“This night I am to set my doubtful steps on Spanish ground.” La Faye 
[Standen] to A. Bacon, Sebibure, 9 December 1591, Birch, op.cit. I, p.70. 


Burghley’s instructions are given in Birch, op.cit. I, pp.69-70. 
Standen to Bacon, 15 April 1592, Birch, op.cit. I, p.75. 
Standen to Bacon, 8 September 1592, Ibid. p.85. 


Standen to Bacon, 8 September and 22 October 1592, Ibid. pp.80 and 88. 
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Standen to Bacon, 22 October 1592, ut supra. Relations between James and 
Elizabeth were somewhat strained in this and the following years. Standen’s 
solemn warning, however, has a touch of humour about it. He was certainly 
“carrying coals to Newcastle”; for such a warning was in no wise needed, 
as any student knows who has studied the perpetual intrigues of the Eliza- 
bethan Government in the then independent kingdom of Scotland. 


Standen to Bacon, 8 September 1592, ut supra. The list may be that noted 
in Cal. Salisbury Mss. IV, p.262, endorsed “ 1592 delivered by Robert Russell.” 


Bacon to Standen, 14 March 1593, Birch, op.cit. I, p.93. 


Standen to Bacon, 20 April 1593, Ibid. p.98. Letters were not the only means 
used to send information. A messenger returning to England, such as Mr. 
Lawson, would on instriictions impart it by word of mouth. By him, too, 
Standen sent an account of his travels. (Standen to Bacon, 8 September, ut 
supra.) Rolston was to do the same but his departure from Spain was delayed 
for some years. Cf. infra. 


A small port in south-west France ten miles or so from the border between 
that country and Spain. 


Standen to Bacon, 8 September 1592, ut supra. 


Bacon informed Standen of such a payment in his letter of [February] 1592, 
Birch, op,cit. I, p.92. 


Edmund Palmer to the Lord High Admiral, 20 July 1595, Dom. Cal.Eliz. 
1595-1597, p.77. Jackson was an English Merchant, residing at St.-Jean-de- 
Luz and Palmer himself was an intelligencer of the Elizabethan Government. 
Some of his letters are preserved in the R.O. Spanish Correspondence, 


Standen to Bacon, 8 September 1592, ut supra. 


Bacon to Standen, 14 March 1593, It may, however, be doubted whether, in 
fact, he did renounce his pension; for some years later the Spanish Council 
informed Juan de Velasquez that they had paid 300 ducats to Anthony Rolston, 
and that his salary might be continued, if Velasquez thought it useful. He 
‘was going to England to perform some service for the king and it would be 
well to assist him in every way. Council to Velasquez, Madrid, 6 February 
1596, Simancas, Est.Leg.178. 


Standen to Bacon, 22 October 1592, Birch, op.cit. I, p.89. No doubt he is 
referring to the racking of Skinner, apparently another spy, well acquainted 
with Thomas Phelippes and his correspondent, William Sterrel, who played 
the same role in Flanders. In a letter, conveying news from England and 
addressed to Persons in Spain, Verstegan wrote from Antwerp: “ Mr. 
Anthony Skinner is condemned but not executed, neither is it thought he 
shall be; for that some kind of offer of pardon hath been made to some 
of his friends there for the sum of 500 pounds and it is thought that less 
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will be taken: the und-Chamberlain, I hear, hath undertaken to get it. When 
he was tortured, they urged him to confess that he was sent to kill the queen, 
the which he confessed, but so soon as he was released, he forthwith denied 
it, saying that their tortures were such as might make him to say whatever 
they pleased.” Verstegan to Persons, Antwerp, 3 August 1592, Stonyhurst, 
Coll. B, f£.53. Skinner, just as Rolston, appears to have been a double spy. 


Birch, op.cit. II, p.332. Cf. also, Anthony Rolston to the Earl of Essex and 
Sir Robert Cecil, 6 May 1597, Cal. Salisbury Mss. VU, p.188. 


Birch, op.cit. p.98. His assertion seems doubtfully true; for, from this and 
later letters, one gathers that he intended to relinquish the service of the 
Spanish king. Standen’s statements, in fact, in this very same letter hardly 
agree one with the other. 


Standen to Bacon, 30 April 1593, ibid. p.98. He may have had in mind to 
return to Florence, but from his later letters, after his return, it would 
certainly seem that he hoped, if possible, to remain in England. He had 
been absent from England just on twenty-eight years. Cf. Standen to Faunt, 
Calais 2/12 June 1593, ibid. p.101. From St.-Jean-de-Luz Samuel Saltonstal, 
a merchant intelligencer, reported on 2/12 April that Standen had come to 
Fuentarabia and was then at San Sebastian with the general. Saltonstal to 
Bacon, St.-Jean-de-Luz, 12 April 1593, ibid. p.94. 


Standen to Bacon, Calais, 23 May 1593, ibid. p. 100. 


Faunt to Bacon, Dover, 30 May 1593, ibid. p.100. Standen acknowledged 
the receipt of the money in his letter to Faunt, Calais, 7/17 June, ibid. p.101. 
Faunt at one time had been secretary to Walsingham. 


Standen to Faunt, Calais, 7/17 June 1593, ibid. p.101. 


Standen to Bacon, Calais, 10/20 June 1593, ibid. p.102. ‘‘ When Mr. Standen 
went from Spain, I promised to hold correspondence with Mr. Bacon and 
him for the queen’s service.” Anthony Rolston to the Earl of Essex and 
Sir Robert Cecil, 6 May 1597, Cal. Salisbury Mss. VII, p.188. 


A. Bacon to Essex, 14 June 1593, ibid. p.105. In July, Phelipes reported his 
return, adding: ‘‘He is very Catholic though without dissimulation, and 
therefore fit to be employed by the queen in Italy.” Phelippes to Sterrell, 
July 1593, penning a letter for Sterrell to send to Thomas Fitzherbert. 
Dom. Cal. Eliz. 1951-1594, p.360. 


A. Bacon to —, September, 1596, ibid. p.105. Essex’s support of Standen is 
clearly evidenced by the many letters quoted by Birch. For the attitude of 
Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil see more particularly, Standen to Bacon, 23 
November 1593; ibid. p.134; Essex to Standen in reply to one of his of 
27 July 1593, ibid. p.115; Standen to Bacon, 20 December 1593, ibid. p.144, 
and Standen to Bacon, 24 March 1594, ibid. p.164. Verstegan, giving the 
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contents of a letter from England about the end of August 1593, wrote to 
Persons: “ Standen kepes still in favour with Essex who beareth all the sway 
in open shewe. Standen dothe still profess himself a Catholique.’’ Verstegan 


* to Persons, Antwerp, 17 December 1593, Stonyhurst, Coll. B. f.127. On his 
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Catholicism, cf. also, Richard Stanihurst to Englefield, St. Lawrence, 16 August 
1593, Eng. Coll. Valladolid Ser. II, 6. 


Emanuel Dandrades, Calais, 7/17 June 1593, Cal. Salisbury Mss. XIII, p.483. 
His suspicions may have been aroused by the report of another spy: 
“Anthoene Standen est alle en Flandres, et porra estre passera en escosse. 
Cet celluy qui estoit prisonnier en cette ville que Monsieur Bacon fit delivre 
sus esperance quil donnat de fere service.’’ Chasteaumartin to Burghley, 
Bordeaux, 23 May/2 June 1593, ibid. p.482, Chasteaumartin was evidently a 
double spy, working also for Spain, and on being discovered by the French 
was promptly beheaded, 20 July 1595. Cf. Edmund Palmer to the Lord High 
Admiral, 23 July/2 August 1595, Dom. Cal. Eliz. 1595-1597, p.77. 


Standen to Bacon, 24 March 1594, Birch, op.cit. p.165. Cf. also, Standen to 
Bacon, 28 November 1593, ibid. p.136, where he mentions the queen’s atti- 
tude to his being discovered at Calais. 

Cf. Standen to Bacon, 30 April 1593, ibid. p.98; Bacon to Burghley, June 
1593, ibid. p.106; Standen to Essex, 19 June 1593, ibid. p.106; and Standen 
to Burghley, July 1593, ibid. p.115. 


Essex to Standen, July 1593, ibid. p.115. 

Bacon to —, September 1596, ibid. p.105. 
Standen to Burghley, 6 August 1593, ibid. p.116. 
Standen to Bacon, 15 August 1593, ibid. p.117. 


A week or so after his arrival in England he gave a report on Scottish 
negotiations to Essex. Cf. Standen to Essex, 19 June 1593, ibid. pp.106-107. 


For the relations of James to Elizabeth in these years, cf. Tytler, History of 
Scotland, 1866, IX cc.ll et seq; H. G. Stafford, James VI of Scotland and 
the Throne of England, New York, 1940, cc.11, et seq. and Sir Robert Cecil, 
Father Robert Persons and the Succession, 1600-1601, sections IV to VI, Arch, 
Hist. S.J. Jan—Jun. 1955, 


Standen to Bacon, 21 November 1593, Birch, op.cit. p.133. 


When Sir Robert Cecil suggested that he might be employed again at Florence, 
Standen took exception to it and said “that he was not so unqualified but 
that at home he might be found fit for somewhat and that her majesty was 
not always to live in wars.” Standen to Bacon, 23 November 1593, ibid. 


p.134. 
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Bacon to Burghley, December 1593, ibid. p.145, Cf. also, Standen to Bacon, 
1 January 1594, ibid. p.146. 


Standen to Bacon, February 1594, ibid. p.154. 

Standen to Bacon, 24 March 1594, ibid. p.165. 

Standen to Bacon, 20 December 1593, ibid. p.144; 24 March and 5 April 
1594, ibid. pp.165 and 168. 
Standen to Bacon, 23 November 1593, ibid. p.134. Bacon’s continued ill-health 
prevented him from attending the court. Apparently he was a martyr to gout. 
Standen to Bacon, 25 November 1593, ibid. p.135. 

Standen to Rolston, 22 December 1593, ibid. p.145. 

Burghley also. suffered from the aristocratic infirmity of gout. But he may 
be speaking metaphorically. 

Burghley to Standen, ibid. pp.188-189. 

Ibid. p.356. The copy of the letter used by Birch, being undated, led him to 
misplace the incident. Standen’s letter to Burghley is in the Lansdowne col- 
lection (79, n.78.), and is dated 21 April 1595. 


Standen to Burghley, 8 June 1595, ibid. p.249. The original letter is in 
Lansdowne, 79. n.86. 


A true relation of the course Sir Anthony Standen hath held from the year 
1565, etc. Cal. Salisbury Mss. XVI. pp.15—21. 


Reference to his pension of five shillings a day is to be found in the Cal. 
State Papers Ireland, 1603—1606, p.284, n.487. It is there stated that it was 
granted during the lifetime of the late queen. Search in the Patent Rolls 
might possibly reveal when the grant was made. 


Rolston to Bacon, 31 January 1595, Birch, op.cit. pp.199—203. 
Bacon to Rolston, 30 July 1594, ibid. p.183. 

Rolston to Bacon, 12 August 1596, ibid. II, p.110. 

Standen to Bacon, Portsmouth, 14 August 1596, ibid. II, p.104. 


— to [the Earl of Essex], 10 September 1596, Cal. Salisbury Mss. VI. p.379. 
Apart from the contents, which when compared with other documents clearly 
show the writer to be the priest, John Cecil, who was at that time in Spain, 
the letter itself is in his hand. The contents also show that it was addressed 
to the Earl of Essex. Birch printed the letter from a copy, for it does not 
always agree with the Salisbury manuscript. (Birch, op.cit. IJ, pp.124 ff.) 
Standen wrote an account of the Cadiz expedition, which K. M. Lee recorded 
as having been printed in Oldys’s Introduction to Raleigh’s History of the 
World, 1736, I, p.105. Cf. Sir Anthony Standen and some Anglo-Italian 
Letters, English Historical Review, July 1932, pp.46 ff. The writer of the 
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article did not always keep the two Anthony Standens distinct, and appears 
to have been unaware of Sir Anthony’s letters under the alias of Pellegrini, a 
list of which was given in Notes and Queries, XI Series, I, p.469. The 
account, too, of Sir Anthony’s embassy in 1603 is not without errors. 


Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney, 12 February 1597, Collins, Letters and 
Memorials of State, London, 1746, II, p.90. 


Sir Anthony Standen to Edward Reynolds, 27 April [1599], Cal. Salisbury Mss. 
IX, p.144. 


Sir Anthony Standen to “Sigr Arrigo.” Cal. Salisbury Mss. X, p.392. The 
contents of the letter suggests that “ Sigr. Arrigo” is Lord Henry Howard. 
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SIR TOBY MATTHEW THE AUTHOR 
OF CHARITY MISTAKEN 
By A. F. ALLISON 


In 1630 there was published at the College press at St. Omers an 
anonymous book entitled Charity mistaken, with the want whereof, Cath- 
olickes are vniustly charged: for affirming, as they do with grief, that 
Protestancy vnrepented destroies saluation1 It was answered three years 
later by Christopher Potter,? Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
there ensued a controversy lasting several years between Potter and Chil- 
lingworth, on the Protestant side, and the Jesuits, Matthew Wilson (alias 
Edward Knott) and John Floyd, on the Catholic side. 


It has long been assumed that Wilson was the author of Charity mis- 
taken. The ascription of it to him has an impressive pedigree,3 but there 
is evidence that it is wrong. The early Jesuit bibliographers do not men- 


tion the work: Alegambe, who was well-informed about the writings of | 


English Jesuits, omits it from him Bibliotheca scriptorum Societatis Iesu, 
1643, and Southwell, in his revised edition of Alegambe, 1676, is also 
silent about it. In fact, it is not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the age of uncritical collectors of information, that the work 
appears under Wilson’s name in Jesuit books of reference. * 


The source of the attribution to Wilson was Anthony Wood in his 
article on Potter in Athenae Oxonienses, 1691-2.5 Des Maizeaux took it 
from Wood for his Life and Writings of William Chillingworth, 1725,5 and 
so it passed into general currency. But Wood was sometimes wide of the 
mark. For his knowledge of Catholic affairs he had often to rely on 
hearsay, and in this instance he was writing about events of some sixty 
years previously concerning people who were now dead. One piece of 
evidence against Wilson’s authorship is a remark that he himself made 
about the book when he surveyed the controversy several years later, 
when Potter and Chillingworth were both dead, in his work Infidelity 


unmasked,§ 1652. He called it “a little, elegant, and pithy treatise ’— . 


hardly the way a man would describe something he had written himself. 
When he refers, later in the same paragraph, to another anonymous work 
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in the controversy, Charity maintained, which is definitely his own, he 
mentions it without any complimentary epithets. 


If Wilson was not the author, who was? We have the evidence of 
a contemporary, John Southcote, a priest living in London when Charity 
mistaken was printed in 1630, that it was written by Sir Toby Matthew. 
Southcote who was Vicar-General to Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
kept up a regular news service about Catholic affairs in England to Peter 
Fitton, the clergy’s agent in Rome. On 13 September 1633 he wrote to 
Fitton.’ 

“Sr. Toby Mathew wrote a litle boke some yeares past which he calleth 
Charity mistaken proving there-in that it is not against charity for 
Catholics to say that Protestants remain[ing] such cannot be saved, 
There is an answer lately published to this book by Doctor Potter 
chaplaine to His Majesty.” 


When we look at the work itself we find that the internal evidence 
supports Southcote’s statement. Wilson’s prose is without literary grace, 
plain, often crabbed, overloaded with argument—the prose of a theologian ; 
but Charity mistaken is, as Wilson himself says, an “elegant” work, the 
manner is rhetorical, the periods are long and exquisitely balanced, the 
whole is conceived in the baroque tradition which loved to clothe abstract 
ideas in elaborate, sensuous imagery. The opening sentence is character- 
istic: 

If it be a part of honour and justice, for a Cauallier of this world, 

to defend the rights of the oppressed; and to contribute, if there be 

cause, with particular care, towards the protection and defense of 
some excellent, but affilicted Lady, whose fame were blasted by the 

ill tongues of men: how much more iust and honourable will it be for 

a Catholike (who in this time and place, may well goe for a Cauallier 

of Christ) to defend the honour and fame of his Lady and Mother, 

which is the holy Catholicke Church: she being so innocent, as the 
immaculate Spouse of Christ our Lord ought to be, and yet with all, 
so much wronged, as to be taxed for wanting the very wedding ringe, 
and the nuptiall robe it selfe of Charity, whereby shee is best dis- 
tinguished from all pretenders to that Marriage bed, and most 
euidently marked out to be that very Spouse, which indeed shee is? 


. 
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This is the manner in which Sir Toby habitually clothed his thought. 
It is not the sentence-structure alone, however, which renders the style 
unmistakeable, nor is it the sensuousness of the imagery, for sensuous 
imagery was common to all baroque writing; what makes the passage 
characteristic of Sir Toby rather than any other baroque writer is the 
choice of image. Sir Toby, as we learn from his contemporaries, was a 
man whose speech and manners belonged to an earlier age; his mind 
was set in the past. So too, in his writing, he tended to draw his imagery 
from concepts rooted in an earier age in which the state of society was 
courtly and feudal. Here we have a brave knight defending the honour 
of a slandered lady; in his Life of Lucy Knatchbull® he draws an elaborate 
picture of a wise and good king whose beneficence is abused by ungrateful 
vassals. There are many such images in his writings and they reveal his 
cast of mind. 


NOTES 
1 A & R 892, 
2. STC 20135. 


3. Wood (1691-2), Des Maizeaux (1725), Oliver (1845), De Backer (1853, etc., 
and 1869, etc.), Foley (1877, etc.), Sommervogel (1890, etc.), Halkett & Laing 
(1926 etc.), British Museum Catalogue (1931 etc.), Allison & Rogers (1956). 


4, Vol. 2, col.45. 


5. An Historical and Critcal Account of the Life and Writings of Wm. Chilling- 
worth, pp.43-4. 


6. Wing W.2929, p.10. 
7. Westminster Cathedral Archives, A8, no.67v. 


8. A relation of the ... Life and Death of the Lady Lucy Knatchbull, (MS. 
published 1931), ch.l. 
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LEANDER JONES’S MISSION TO ENGLAND, 1634-5. 


By GERARD SITWELL, O.S.B. 


The fact that in the year 1634 the English Benedictine priest, Leander 
Jones,! came to England on some sort of special mission connected with the 
Roman and Anglican Churches is comparatively widely known, and a 
number of writers have referred to it and even given some account of the 
mission,? quoting to a greater or lesser extent from documents that Leander 
wrote in the course of it. There is not, however, complete agreement 
among these writers as to either the origin or the exact nature of the work 
that he was undertaking, and the accounts of it have all been incomplete 
and incidental. The purpose of this article is to attempt to discover from 
his own writings what in fact he was trying to do, and to trace, as far as 
may be, in the ensuing correspondence the reception which his efforts met 
with in Rome. 


The sources of information that we have about his activities are the 
following :— 


1. Clarendon Papers in the Bodleian Library A number of documents 
written by Leander and of letters written by and to him. 


2. The Panzani Correspondence quoted from the Roman Transcripts in 
the Public Record Office. A number of letters to Cardinal Barberini, 
the Papal Secretary of State, in which Panzani refers to Leander and 
his activities, together with some of Barberini’s replies, and a letter 
from Barberini to Leander, 


The earliest letter relating to this topic is one from Windebank, 
Charles I’s Secretary, to Leander dated 1 December, 1633 (presumably old 
style), but all the rest of the letters and documents fall between the dates 
12 July, 1634 (O.S.) and 4 January, 1636 (N'S.). 
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LEANDER JONES’S MISSION TO ENGLAND 


I THE MISSION AND ITS PURPOSE 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MISSION 


Two quite distinct explanations of the origin of Leander’s mission have 
been given. Wood!‘ states that he was invited into England by Laud to 
discuss certain points of controversy in religion.6 A manuscript History 
of the English Benedictine Congregation written by Abbot Allanson about 
1850 and preserved at Ampleforth says, “‘In the spring of the year 1634 
an opinion generally prevailed that Fr. Leander had received an invitation 
from Archbishop Laud to come to England to treat with him on certain 
controversial points of religion. But the main object of the journey of 
Fr. Leander at that time was to fulfil an important mission to which he 
had been appointed by the See of Rome.” Allanson later refers to him as 
“the accredited agent of the court of Rome.’’ Both Dodd and Butler have 
a good deal to say about Leander’s mission, with which they were sympa- 
thetic. Dodd’ mentions the supposed fact that Leander was invited to 
England by Laud to discuss religion with him, and is highly sceptical about 
it. He says nothing at all about his being an accredited agent of Rome. 
Butler? makes no mention of an invitation from Laud, but says definitely 
that Leander was sent to England by the Pope, Urban VIII. The two 
opinions, then, that he was invited by Laud, and that he was sent by Rome, 
were current in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and later 
writers? all take it that he was an official agent of Rome. 


For any initiative on Laud’s part in suggesting the mission—other 
than the apparently unsupported statements at his trial, which Laud 
discounts!© (as we may do)—there is no contemporary evidence, except in 
one letter in the Clarendon Papers. This is a letter written by Windebank 
to Leander before he came to England, and it is of interest because there 
are three recensions of it.11_ In what is evidently the first of these, Winde- 
bank says that the Archbishop of Canterbury has received a letter from 
Leander asking him to obtain permission from the King for him to enter 
the country ‘“ without molestation for religion.” The Archbishop, though 
reluctant to act in a matter so contrary to the laws of the land, nevertheless, 
“in regard of the ancient knowledge ’”’ he has of Leander and in considera- 
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tion of the promise that Leander will behave in such a way as not to give 
offence, has seen fit to put_his request before the king, who is graciously 
pleased to give him leave to come into England to see his friends and 
kindred (inserted), and to remain “‘ without trouble or danger of the laws.” 
Windebank concludes by saying that if Leander will apply to him when he 
comes into the country, he will provide for his protection and security 
and he signs himself “ Your loving friend.” Besides the insertion about 
seeing his friends and relations, there are some verbal alterations in -this 
draft which do not affect the sense. A fair copy of this corrected version 
has then been made and considerably altered. All reference to the arch- 
bishop is now removed, and the letter begins, “His Majesty hath lately 
seen a letter of yours directed to some of your friends here . . . that His 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to give you leave to come into 
England” etc. Finally, a copy of this second corrected version was made, 
and is the one which was actually sent to Leander. 


All this tells us very little, but at any rate it seems certain not only 
that Laud did not invite him but that he was distinctly cool in his reception 
of the request. He himself did not reply to Leander’s letter, and it may 
be that he saw to it that his name was left out of the reply that Windebank 
sent. It is a fact that the two men were up at St. John’s College Oxford 
at the same time,!2 and Leander when he came to England on this mission 
certainly saw Laud. Writing to Windebank on 26 August, 1634, Leander 
states that before going into the country he went “ to take leave of my Lord 
of Canterbury and receive his commands.”!3 In this same letter he says 
that he is well-known to Catholics as a friend of Laud’s, and he is nervous 
about what they will think of his activities. The earlier association of 
the two men seems to have been constantly remembered and neither of 
them was allowed to forget it, but Laud played his cards very carefully. 
There are few references to him in the correspondence, and no letters 
from him. The impression one gets from the absence of references that 
might have been expected is that Leander and Laud, when they met again 
after nearly forty years, found that they had drifted so far apart that they 
now had little in common. Leander may well have had high hopes based 
on the old friendship, but Laud, as is generally recognised now, was well 
entrenched in his Anglicanism and had little desire for reunion with 
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Rome, which is what Leander was after. Had Leander had much contact 
with him it is hardly possible that there would have been no mention of it 
in his letters to Windebank. 


On the other hand there is nothing in the contemporary documents so 
far known which supports the theory that Leander was officially sent from 
Rome. From the first draft of Windebank’s letter mentioned above we 
learn that Leander wrote to Laud asking for permission to come to England 
“to see friends and kinsmen.” The reason alleged looks on the face of it 
suspicious, but it receives some confirmation from a document dated only a 
few years after these events took place. This document, sent to Spain in 
1637, gives an account of the state of the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion. In the early years of its history this Congregation (re-established in 
1619) recognised a certain limited dependence on Spain, since many of its 
monks had been professed in Spanish houses. Accordingly a report on 
the state of the English Congregation was despatched to the quadriennial 
Spanish General Chapters. The report sent to the General Chapter of 
1637 mentions nine monks who had gone to England during the last quad- 
riennium, including Fr. Leander Jones. The Relation, as it is called, says 
that Leander “did not go [to England] with the intention of remaining 
there, but to compose certain differences with some religious of the Order 
who will not obey or recognise the superiors of the Congregation of England, 
and for other business affairs of some of his relations, yet at the same time 
he had the intention of doing all the good that he might in the short time 
that he was there, and especially for the conversion of some persons who 
desired to confer with him in particular.”!5 The Relation goes on to give 
a rather vague account of his activities in England, which does not really 
throw further light on them, and in which perhaps the réles played by Laud 
and Windebank are confused, though neither is mentioned by name. What 
we may note is the reasons given for Leander’s visit to England. In view 
of the provenance of this document they are likely to be correct. It was 
presented at the Spanish Chapter of 1637 by Father Benedict Smith, the 
English Benedictines’ agent in Spain, but the substance of it must have 
been supplied by the President of the English Congregation,!® who at this 
time was Father Clement Reyner. He succeeded to the office of President 
in 1635 on the death of Leander, but since October 1633 he had been acting 
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as Prior of St. Peter’s at Blandain near Ghent.1? As an important member 
of the English Chapter and as the so-called Second Elected President, 
Reyner would have been aware of the difficulties which did in fact exist 
over some of the Spanish-professed Fathers in England,1® and is likely to 
be correct when he says that Leander went to England to deal with them. 
He is much less likely, however, to have been informed with any accuracy 
of Leander’s activities after reaching England, and hence the vagueness of 
the latter part of his report. 


It seems probable, then, that Leander did in fact ask Laud for permission 
to visit his “friends and kinsmen,” but he evidently also expected to have 
contact with “persons who desired to confer with him in particular,” and 
we may surmise, in view of Leander’s later relations with him, that one of 
these was Windebank.19 The words in the Relation as they stand are very 
vague, but Reyner was well informed in so far as he said that there were 
persons who wanted to confer with Leander. This appears clearly from 
the letter which Leander, soon after his arrival in England, wrote to 
Bentivoglio. It is also clear from this letter that these persons had a very 
definite rdle which they designed him to play. Whether before he arrived 
he had any idea what this rédle was, we have no means of knowing, but 
we shall see reason to believe that at least he must have been well disposed 
to undertake it. 


LEANDER EXPLAINS HIS PURPOSE 


Leander arrived in England in June, 163420 and in the following month 
he wrote a letter to Cardinal Bentivoglio.2! As this letter makes clear what 
induced him to embark on his correspondence with Rome, and what 
were his views on the religious situation in England, it will be well to 
examine it at some length.2 He begins by saying that he is now perform- 
ing what he had promised the Cardinal,®3 though there are others, he says, 
who will write on the same subjects. “For there are some who are so 
busy with their own claims that, although unquestionably they keep the 
Greater Glory of God before their eyes, they do nevertheless tinge every 
action of theirs, every piece of information they send, with the particular 
colour lent. by those very claims.”24 The reference to the Jesuit motto Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam makes it clear to whom he is here referring. He 
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goes on “There are others, foreigners with little experience of English 
affairs, whom it is proposed, so I hear, to send to this country to inform 
you of the attitudes of this kingdom, and of the faithful here, to certain 
matters.”25 This appears to be a reference to Panzani, who finally came 
as an official envoy from Rome in the following December. As early as 
February 1634 (N.S.) Barberini had written to Panzani telling him con- 
fidentially that he was thinking of sending him to England,®° and by July 
news of this impending mission had evidently got about. It is interesting 
that Leander did not welcome the prospect of a competitor in the rdéle of 
intermediary with Rome. Neither of these sources of information, he says, 
will give satisfaction, and he does not hesitate to add, “the one party’s 
account of things will not perhaps, be wholly disinterested, while the 
other’s will be far from complete.’2? 


He then goes on to say that there are two matters which are a cause 
of dispute for Catholics in England—quae inter nos fervent—the Oath of 
Allegiance, and the question whether or not there should be Catholic 
bishops in England. Concerning the Oath, he says that two books have 
recently been written, one, published by permission of the king, in favour 
of Catholics being allowed to take it, the other, not yet printed but going 
about secretly in many manuscript copies, opposing this view. The second 
book not only maintains the power of the Pope to depose princes—the 
great bone of contention in the Oath—but goes so far as to give the same 
power to the nation.?8 


After affirming that King Charles is well-disposed towards his Catholic 
subjects and towards the Pope,2? Leander expresses his own fears that a 
new storm may break out for Catholics as a result of the controversy over 
the Oath. For this reason he has consulted certain distinguished and 
prudent men, who are peace-loving and moderate, about what can be 
suggested to the Pope to avert this storm and to consolidate yet further 
the King’s gracious attitude,®° and he goes on to put forward the result of 
his consultations. These were, that “His Majesty should openly declare 
that by tendering this oath he lays claim to nothing else but a true and 
natural civil obedience and loyalty, and that he does not do so to force 
a denial of any spiritual authority belonging to His Holiness.’’! 
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In view of such a declaration, the Oath, in the sense now intended and 
proclaimed by the legislator (the King), seems to be very different from what 
it was when the Holy See condemned it, and therefore it is hoped that His 
Holiness will deign to moderate his prohibition. The Pope writes to pagan 
kings in India and to schismatic kings in Abyssinia; can he not do the 
same to the king of England, who is so well disposed, and thus lead him 
into the unity of the Church ? He then outlines what the Pope might say 
to the king; he might congratulate him on his clemency to Catholics, 
acknowledging him as the true monarch of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and stating that he is as free from censures as are the kings of France and 
Spain, so that he has no cause to demand any oath of loyalty. He then 
suggests that the Pope might go on to say that he regrets that some, led 
away by zeal for papal authority, should write and publish books about 
these matters. Such writings are displeasing to the Pope and he will 
prohibit them in the future. He will also suspend the decrees of his 
predecessors against the oath, leaving it as it was before the prohibition. 
The Pope may, however, exhort the king to deal gently with his Catholic 
subjects in the matter of the oath, either by suspending it altogether, or 
softening the clauses in it which give offence. Finally it might be sug- 
gested that the king should support the Catholics in the innocent profession 
of their faith and at length himself return to the bosom of mother Church. 


Leander repeats explicitly that this is what the prudent and distinguish- 
ed men whom he has consulted think should be suggested to the Pope. 
The opinions that he expresses in the remainder of the letter are put forward 
as his own and they are of great interest. He goes on to say that “the 
king is not unworthy of such attention; for he is not a heretic, though he 
is not yet fully instructed in certain points of doctrine. He has never 
withdrawn himself from the bosom of the Church but still adheres to the 
same system of belief in which he was born and brought up, regardless of 
teachers of a different persuasion. And for that reason it is fitting that 
His Holiness should take pains to win him over, and not wait for the king 
himself to make the first move towards being reconciled.’ 


Leander next treats the question whether or not a Catholic bishop 
should be appointed for England, and he comes down heavily against such 
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an appointment on the grounds that it would be “ displeasing to the King 
and hateful to the Council, especially to the bishops of the Establish- 
ment.”54 Why cause trouble at a time when the lot of Catholics is easier ? 
He continues “For it is a thing very easy to be believed that, just as 
England withdrew by degree from the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church when the passions of kings and princes had been disastrously 
fomented by fanatical advisers, so in the same way she would return again 
by degrees into the bosom of the Church if the King’s feelings were smooth- 
ed by peaceable and reasonable men among his councillors, and if his way 
were smoothed in an honourable manner by the courteous attentions of His 
Holiness, while at the same time the rest of his councillors were won over 
little by little to.a love of the Church by the controlled fervour of her 
loyalty and devotion, and were made to understand that a return to the 
Church would involve neither difficulty nor discredit to themselves.’ 


The fact that the appointment of a Catholic bishop would be dis- 
pleasing to the king is what really troubles Leander, but he goes on to 
remark that although those of the laity who are served by secular priests 
favour the return of a bishop, those who are served by regulars do not. 
It was, of course, the regulars who had led the opposition to Bishop Smith, 
but Leander, while evidently on their side, does not go into this domestic 
quarrel among the Catholic clergy. It is to be noted that he thinks Irish 
bishops might administer Confirmation to the English Catholics. 


II THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


Such is the letter to Bentivoglio. Later documents will bring out and 
underline some of Leander’s views, and will show a modification of others, 
but the elements of the situation are all there, and it will perhaps be best 
to summarize the plan with some general comments, before going on to 
trace from the documents how it worked out in detail. 


Leander, then, went over to England expecting to make contact with 
.some persons who, he thought, were interested in and favourable to 
Catholicism. He intended to do what he could “ especially for the conver- 
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sion of some persons who desired to confer with him in particular” the 
Relation informs us.’6 We are not told who these persons were, but it is 
evident that Windebank was one of them. He and Leander were in very 
close touch during the whole proceedings, as their correspondence in the 
Clarendon Papers shows. We have no evidence about the identity of the 
other persons, but probably Cottington and Portland would be safe 
guesses. They answer to the description of distinguished men; there is 
no doubt about their Catholic leanings, and together with Windebank they 
formed a sort of triumvirate about this time. It is significant that all three 
died Catholics. But it was not in fact about any problem of personal 
conversion that they wanted to see Leander. They wished to make use of 
his services to further a scheme of their own to improve relations between 
the Pope and the king. Clearly they must have had their reasons for 
wanting this, and what those reasons were emerges unmistakably from 
some remarks of Leander about the Church of England in a document he 
later sent to Rome. This Report on the State of the Catholic Mission in 
England, which Barberini asked him to make, will be examined in detail 
below, but what we may here note is a disquisition on the Anglican Church 
which Leander took upon himself to include in this report. He states that 
the Anglican differs greatly from the other Protestant Churches of Europe, 
and he so minimises the differences between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches as to reduce them almost to vanishing point. He describes the 
established Church as truly orthodox on most articles of faith. Disagree- 
ment is mostly a matter of words, or in things which are not fundamental, 
and he claims that the position of the Anglican Church is analogous to 
that of the Greeks at the Council of Florence, and that such differences as 
exist should be tolerated by Rome. Already, in his letter to Bentivoglio 
just quoted, Leander had made the statement that Charles I was no 
heretic. It is almost incredible that he should have said this in a letter to 
a Roman cardinal, but, as we have seen, he gives it as his own comment, 
after putting forward the suggestions of his distinguished friends. It is 
reasonable, however, to suppose that in the Report, too, he was expressing 
the views of those with whom he was in contact, and accepting them him- 
self in every particular with a complete lack of critical insight, though it is 
true that in the Instructions for an Agent in Rome which he drew up some 
six months after the Report, and which we shall discuss among his further 
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writings hereafter, he came to modify these views considerably, and to 
show a more realistic appreciation of the religious situation in England. 


It is pretty clear, then, what Leander’s mission amounted to. He was 
being employed by a small group of Anglicans who wanted to bring about 
re-union between the Anglican and Roman Churches, and who apparently, 
though certainly mistakenly, thought that the king was likely to fall in with 
their views. Obviously Leander was bound to be tempted, when he dis- 
covered that it was not about individual conversions that these people 
wanted to confer with him, but about re-union of the Churches, and he 
would be the more so because of the views he held on the constitutional 
position of the king. We learn from his Defence of his attitude to the Oath 
of Allegiance (also discussed below) that he considered that Parliament had 
no authority or power except what it derived from the king, and that its 
power could be limited or taken away entirely at the king’s discretion—an 
extreme royalist position that is perhaps to be explained by his long 
sojourn on the Continent. Holding these opinions and believing that the 
king might accept re-union with Rome, he really thought that the chances 
were extremely good for a coup d’état whereby Catholicism might again 
become the State religion. After all, things had happened that way in the 
past. Protestantism had been introduced into England from above by a 
small minority with political power; then Catholicism, with a much greater 
following among the people, had been restored in the same way, and shortly 
afterwards Protestantism had again been similarly re-established. There is 
little doubt that among English Catholics a frame of mind persisted which 
looked for another change of the same nature, and there is evidence that 
Leander shared it even before this last visit to England. For in the year 
1629 the Chapter of the English Benedictine Congregation made provision 
whereby a number of the senior Fathers were nominated to the Cathedral 
Priorships of certain sees in England which before the Reformation had 
had their Chapters composed of Benedictines, and skeleton communities 
were even assigned to them, although of course the cathedrals in question 
were still in Protestant hands.3’ This curious arrangement can only be 
understood if it is seen as a move to ensure the return of at least some of 
their ancient property to the Benedictines in the event of this country 
becoming once again officially Catholic, and the chances must have been 
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thought sufficiently good to justify the necessary organisation. We do not 
know whether the scheme of reviving the Cathedral Priorships originated 
with Leander himself or not, but he was a member, and no doubt an 
influential one, of the English Benedictine Chapter which re-instituted 
them. At any rate, the idea of a possible reversion of England to Catholic- 
ism cannot have been new to him, or one that appeared to him outside the 
bounds of possibility. Windebank, it seems, knew his man. 


To us, of course, looking back in the light of later knowledge, it is 
obvious that the plan for re-union which was put to Leander could never 
have succeeded. It had two great drawbacks, it was both unrepresentative 
and unrealistic. It did not express the view of a representative body in 
the Church of England. True, there were a good many people about the 
court of Charles I who had Catholic sympathies, and some of them became 
Catholics, but these were individual conversions made from personal 
motives. It is also true that, as we shall see later, when Leander died in 
London in December, 1635, Panzani reported in a letter to Barberini that 
many Protestants lamented, and that one of the Protestant bishops had 
greatly wished to see him a few days before, but that the Benedictines had 
not permitted this. We do not know who the bishop was, but in any case 
if any of the bishops did approve the plan they could only have done so 
as private individuals. 


As well as being unrepresentative of the state of feeling in England, the 
plan was also surprisingly unrealistic. So far as Windebank and his group 
were concerned, it all depended on the king accepting re-union with Rome ; 
for Leander there was always the added secondary hope of a greater 
toleration for the existing body of English Catholics. But it is now gener- 
ally agreed that the king was very well satisfied with his Anglicanism, and 
had no intention of going over to Rome, with or without his people. It is 
interesting that Windebank, who after all was in close touch with him, 
should have thought that there was a real chance of his conversion. But 
even if the king had favoured the scheme he could have done nothing about 
it. He could not have brought about re-union with Rome by his mere 
ipse dixit, nor could he have removed the Penal Laws from the Statute 
Book, an obvious first step to re-union. The most he could have done 
would have been to grant a Declaration of Indulgence, and the strongly 
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Protestant temper of the country would not stand for that. If we blame 
Leander for giving his support to such a scheme, we must blame still more 
Windebank and the other apparently highly-placed men who supported him 
in this manoeuvre. Windebank after all, though he was a politician of 
very second-class calibre, held high office of State, and it throws an interest- 
ing side-light on the mentality of the royalist party that this scheme should 
have been seriously proposed. Presumably they thought that Parliament 
could eventually be brought to heel. 


ROME AND THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


Considered from the point of view of Rome the suggested plan was 
equally unsatisfactory. In the first place the points at issue, which will be 
examined below, were much too vaguely stated in the Report, and the list 
of points on which the two Churches were said to agree was, to say the 
least, unrealistic. AAs we have said, Leander himself later came to recog- 
nise that it was not easy to smooth out the differences between the beliefs 
of the Roman and Anglican Churches. Windebank was a layman, and 
perhaps all his group were laymen, but Leander as a trained Catholic 
theologian (he was a doctor of Salamanca and had professed theology in the 
University of Douai) should have been much more alive from the start to 
the technical theological difficulties which were bound to arise. 


Secondly, there was the problem of the Oath of Allegiance. There was 
no escaping this, and there was in fact no possibility of a solution. Docu- 
ments dealing with it will be discussed in detail below, but it may be useful 
to say something here about the general situation with regard to it. The 
Oath had originally been imposed on Catholics after the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and it was designed as a refinement of the increased 
persecution to which they were then submitted. The likelihood of such an 
attempt on the life of the king being repeated was small, but on these 
occasions justice is always a bit rough. It may be true, as Windebank and 
his friends assured Leander, that when Charles I required this oath to be 
taken he intended no more by it than an expression of civil obedience, but 
that was not the view which Parliament held of it, and the unreality of all 
the talk about the Oath which the king indulged in at this time comes from 
the fact that he was himself powerless to change or abolish it. 
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Even the Catholic attitude towards the Oath was not a simple one, 
for the Oath denied the deposing power of the Popes. There were further 
complications, but that was the root of the difficulty. In the Middle Ages, 
when all Christendom acknowledged the Pope as the supreme authority in 
religious matters, and when religion was the chief integrating force in 
society, it was natural that, in theory at any rate, the Church, in the person 
of the Pope, should have the power to intervene when a ruler was consider- 
ed to be ruling in such a way as to defeat the end for which both Church 
and State were conceived as existing, namely the salvation of souls. But 
the advent of heresy on a more or less national scale at the Reformation 
was something which Rome had not met before, and at first she regarded 
it much as she might have done a fresh incursion of Mohammedanism. 
Men of today are used to the idea not merely of a Christendom divided 
politically, but of a Christianity divided in itself, so to speak—of different 
interpretations of Christianity. But when differences of this nature origin- 
ally began to appear they could not at first be accepted as a matter of 
course, though eventually the time had to come when the new state of 
affairs was accepted as a fact. As Dr. Gordon Albion has put it, “ The 
end of the Thirty Years’ War saw the legal status of Protestantism raised 
from rebel to rival. Henceforth there were two acknowledged religions in 
Europe with the Pope claiming the right to rule only one.”38 It came to 
be recognised that there was such a thing as a heretic in good faith. It 
was the tragedy of the English Catholics in the first half of the seventeenth 
century that they lived in an age of transition. The old fundamental unity 
of Christendom had been broken, but Rome was still reluctant to acknow- 
ledge this. As a matter of fact it was useless for the Pope to take discip- 
linary measures against the English crown, and in practice this had been 
recognised from the time of Clement VIII, but authority always tends to be 
conservative, and it is not surprising that the Counter-Reformation Popes 
were unwilling to admit that they had less political power than their pre- 
decessors. The English Catholics, for their part, felt that they were willing 
to swear allegiance to the king, and that they should have been able to do 
so. Their instincts were right, but the times were against them. So 
strong was their feeling, however, that many defended their right to take 
the Oath, and discussion went on for thirty years after the prohibition. 
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Leander, as we have seen, considered with good reason that the Oath 
of Allegiance was the greatest stumbling-block to any reconciliation between 
the Church of England and Rome. The solution which he offered to the 
problem was always the one he put forward in his letter to Bentivoglio, 
namely that there was an authentic interpretation by the king, and that 
interpreted in this sense the oath was not objectionable to Catholics. These 
views he put forward at some length in a further paper, the Defence of his 
attitude to the Oath, which will be noticed more fully below. But apart 
from the doctrine of the Pope’s power to depose princes, which he did not 
accept, and on which his personal attitude was simply in plain contradiction 
to that of Rome, his entire effort to make the Oath appear acceptable to 
Catholics must be judged to have been in the nature of a tour-de-force, for 
the whole tenor of the oath formula was offensive to Catholics, and it was 
not to be expected that Rome could approve any interpretation of the words 
as they stood. 


Such was the general situation, and now it will be well to return to 
the letter to Bentivoglio. 


III FIRST REACTIONS AT ROME 


We have seen that Leander sent to Windebank on Aug. 26 a copy of 
the letter to Bentivoglio, and it appears that he only sent the original to 
Rome about the same time, although it was apparently written a month 
earlier. On Oct. 23rd, his Procurator, Selby, wrote from Rome%? saying, 
“T have received yours of the 21 Aug. with the enclosed to C.B.,” and he 
goes on a little later, “ Your letters, though I imagined they were writ to 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, yet, being in that style and manner that I might give 
them to Cardinal Barberini, I will give them to the latter. 1° Because he is 
Protector of the Nation and Order 2° Because he governs all; and there- 
fore they were more properly to be given to him, for many respects which 
were too long to be written here.” He says he cannot deliver the letter 
yet, “ His Holiness and the Cardinal being both absent at Castle Gandolfo, 
a place of recreation, and not coming home till the end of this month.” 
Leander, then, had to wait some time before his letter was even delivered, 
but he had to wait still longer for a reply. 
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In fact he never did get a reply to this particular letter. We learn, 
however, the immediate reactions of Rome from two letters, one from Selby 
to Leander and the other from Cardinal Barberini to Panzani. Selby, 
writing from Rome on 18 Noy., says that Barberini ‘“ had communicated the 
letter with the Pope, and the subject was very gracious, especially to both 
the Pope and Barberino, and indeed to all here, of all estates and callings, 
being wonderfully affected to our King’s virtues.’41 But he adds later, | 
“Tt is very hard, and indeed, as I apprehend it, altogether impossible, that 
the Pope suspend a brief, according as the [English Privy] Council desires, 
a brief treating of a matter of faith.” Leander notes here in the margin, 
“It is not demanded that the brief should be suspended, or recalled, papally; 
but to be declared not to condemn the King’s meaning in the Oath, but 
only the meaning ill-applied.” Rome, however, appears never to have 
admitted this’ distinction. 


The letter from Barberini to Panzani, who was on his way to take up : 
his appointment as the formally accredited Agent of Rome at the court of i 
Henrietta Maria, confirms Selby’s opinion of official reactions at Rome. ‘ 
It will perhaps be worth giving a full translation of it—‘‘ The Father General 
of the English Benedictines, who is in England and is a good man, but in 
need of someone near by to assist him, is an old acquaintance of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This Father proposes various compromises over the 
Oath of Allegiance which the king puts to the Catholics; but it is a very 
difficult and dangerous business; first, because the Father would like His 
Holiness to recall the Briefs which have been given by his predecessors on 
this matter, and they seem to me to be written ex cathedra (seeing that they 
are of so important a matter and concerning eternal salvation), which means 
that it is impossible to recall them. Secondly, because to give authority for 
deciding whether the oath may be taken in one way or another is a most 
delicate matter, and it would only be possible to make up one’s mind about 
this, when one knew what the revision of the oath really amounted to, 
and that the king has made up his mind about it. Furthermore, even to 
discuss it is very harmful to the Catholics, and can make them rash in 
conscience, and produce divisions among them. 


“The Father knows that the letters have reached me, but for the above 
reasons I have not wished, and still do not wish, to reply. Let this be for 
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your information. For the rest, do not speak at all about what I have 
written ; and much less that I will take the letters written to me to the 
Congregation. But I think these gentlemen will be of the same opinion.’* 


We may note the points that Barberini makes in this letter. His 
comment that Leander needed someone to advise him shows a shrewd 
appraisal of the situation even at this stage of the proceedings. Leander 
was in fact out of his depth in these negotiations. His old acquaintance 
with Laud crops up yet again. The two chief points in his letter to 
Bentivoglio are seized upon, that the Pope should recall the previous 
condemnations of the Oath, and that it is to be interpreted in the sense in 
which the king now understands it. On the first point Rome remains 
unbending, and on the second Barberini not unnaturally wants the king 
himself to make some more precise declaration. It stands to reason that a 
diplomatic document such as a new Brief could not be based on a mere 
report of the king’s opinions. But although (and this fact will emerge again 
later in the correspondence) Barberini himself believed it ill-advised thus to 
re-open a question which Rome considered itself to have decided nearly 
thirty years before, and expresses his opinions dogmatically enough to 
Panzani, yet he was apparently unwilling to give them officially to Leander 
before he had consulted the Congregation, in this case presumably that of 
Propaganda. 


IV FURTHER WRITINGS OF LEANDER ON THE OATH 
AND ON REUNION 


Leander, then, did not learn very much about the reception of his 
proposals in Rome. He only heard from Selby that the papal decision on 
the oath as it stood could hardly be reversed. Undeterred by this report, 
however, he launched forth on a considerable body of writings for the 
further information of the papacy. We shall now consider each of these 
in turn. 


A suggested Letter from the Pope to the King. 


A rough draft of such a suggested letter exists among the Clarendon 
. Papers.43 It bears no date, but was perhaps written in November 1634 
and may be connected with the letter to Bentivoglio in which Leander 
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suggested that the Pope should write to Charles I. The letter as here 
drafted is less congratulatory than the one outlined to Bentivoglio, but it 
makes the same essential point: that there is an “ authentic” interpreta- 
tion of the oath which makes it possible for Catholics to take it. Leander 
suggests that the Pope might write: 


“We who, with good reason, condemned the meaning of the oath as 
it was earlier understood by men of learning, now (trusting, as it is fitting 
we should, in the good faith of Your Majesty) condemn neither the meaning 
put upon it by you, nor the oath itself when understood according to that 
meaning.’44 The suggested letter concludes: ‘“‘ This interpretation of the 
Oath, which men who care greatly for your honour assure us is the one you 
stand by, we exhort Your Majesty to give expression to by a public proc- 
lamation.’’45 Barberini in a letter to Panzani was later to refer to Leander 
as a simple man, huomo semplice, and certainly it appears naive in the 
extreme to have suggested to the Pope a letter of this nature. But in fair- 
ness to Leander we must remember that the idea of such a letter from the 
Pope to the King came originally from men who should have been well- 
informed in these matters, though it is hard to see how they could expect 
that a question, which had been presenting outstanding difficulties for nearly 
thirty years, could suddenly be settled out of hand on the mere receipt of 
a second-hand report of what the King thought. But there is some evidence 
that Leander’s proposition was at least formally considered at Rome, for in 
a letter dated 10 October, 1635, Selby says, ‘“‘ Within a few days I must go, 
and we must review the letter you desire should be sent thither.”46 It 
looks as though he must be referring to this letter, but certainly nothing 
came of the deliberations. 


A letter to the Pope against Courtney’s book. 


While he was waiting to get news of the reception of his letter to 
Bentivoglio, Leander wrote a letter to the Pope, Urban VIII. There is a 
draft of it in his hand among the Clarendon Papers, endorsed by Windebank 
15 Nov. 1634.47 It is almost entirely taken up with an attack on the answer 
written by Edward Courtney S.J. to A Patterne of Christian Loyaltie.® It 
is not clear why Courtney took upon himself to answer this book. The 
Jesuits, as the great upholders of papal authority, were as a body strong 
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supporters of the deposing power of the Pope, and Courtney may merely 
have taken the opportunity of voicing this view, though Webb‘? thinks that 
he may have been tricked into doing so by an agent provocateur, in order to 
get the Jesuits into bad odour and have them expelled from England. How- 
ever this may have been, it was natural that Leander should have objected 
to the book, since it was calculated to undo all the good that he was trying 
to do. But there is no evidence that he had any part in the unsavoury 
efforts which were apparently made to implicate Courtney and the Jesuits 
further.6° Courtney’s answer began to circulate in manuscript (it was 
never printed) in July 1634, soon after Leander came to England. In it the 
author seems to have given expression to the doctrine of the Pope’s depos- 
ing power in the most extreme and uncompromising terms, and even to 
have gone so far as to say that a nation has the power of depos- 
ing the prince in case of extreme necessity, and even for temporal causes. 

_ There is a certain irony in such a doctrine being enunciated in England 
only eight years before are Civil War broke out. These were opinions not 
likely to appeal to a royalist of Leander’s calibre. He takes six proposit- 
ions from the book and comments on them, but we learn nothing about his 
attitude to the Oath which was not already revealed in his letter to 
Bentivoglio, beyond the certainty of what he had already implied—-that he 
himself did not accept the doctrine that the Pope had power to depose 
temporal sovereigns. He ends up by begging the Pope to stop all writing 
on the subject, or at least all writing which the Pope had not himself 
approved. 


A letter to Barberini.5\ 


Two drafts of this letter survive. The first was sent to Windebank and 
is endorsed by him 8th Dec., 1634. Evidently he found a good deal of fault 
with it, and Leander sent a second draft, which is endorsed 16th Dec., with 
a letter of explanation. The changes which Windebank demanded and 
Leander was willing to make are interesting. In the first version Leander 
says that he hears he has been traduced in the Roman Curia as one who is 
more concerned to please the State than God and His spouse the Church, 
and that he is said to favour the taking of the Oath of Allegiance by 
Catholics, or at least to favour some sort of compromise or “ middle way.” 
This, he says, is alleged against all who are not influenced by party feeling. 
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When asked about the Oath by the leading men of the kingdom, he has 
replied that in his opinion, in the manner, the sense, and with the authority, 
eo modo, eo sensu, ea auctoritate, in which it was accustomed to be proffer- 
ed by the royal judges, it could not be taken by a Catholic, and that it 
really contained things contrary to the faith. They are wrong, therefore, 
who say he favours the Oath. They wrong His Eminence, who undermine 
his trust in a servant who might open up a way of leading the kingdom at 
least to toleration or to liberty of faith. If a middle way could be found, 
which would really satisfy afflicted consciences and reconcile the obedience 
due to Caesar with that due to the Vicar of Christ, those who put it forward 
should be greatly praised. He says that he has tried to formulate such a 
position in some thoughts which he sends along with this letter. (Probably 
his Defence, discussed below.) We do not possess Windebank’s reply to 
this, but we have a letter from Leander to Windebank*? written to accom- 
pany a corrected draft of this letter to Barberini. In this covering letter 
Leander says he is afflicted and amazed that his letter to the cardinal should 
have been so misunderstood. He had deliberately written of the Oath as 
it was understood (through misrepresentation) at Rome, “and not in the 
true sense in which the oath is intended and declared by His Majesty.” It 
is for this reason that, “I used, in my letter, those words, eo modo, eo 
sensu, ea auctoritate; by the manner understanding the disgrace of 
Catholic religion, which seemed to be involved in the oath so understood ; 
by the sense understanding that mistaken and distorted interpretation, 
which I presume, out of some men’s writing, was by busy informers exhibit- 
ed to His Holiness; by authority insinuating the common error of most 
men, that the oath is urged indeed according to the intention of Parliament 
and judges of the land, conceived for most part to be adversaries of our 
religion, and not according to the intention of the King’s Majesty, whom we 
find benignly affected unto us.” He goes on to say that he now presents 
the same letter corrected, “by which you may see my true intention and 
honest proceeding, differing in nothing from my profession about the oath, 
which I made to my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury, that I allowed of the sub- 
stance of the oath, although for good respects, I found difficulty to take it 
in the form of it. Now my humble suit to your Honour is, that, since you 
perceive how sincerely willing I am to do all such good offices as an honest 
poor Catholick man may do salva conscientia, you would please so to order 
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matters, that, in performance of my duty, no more be expected of me than 
my religion permits me, and, to give me leave to write as beseems a 
Catholick of my profession, and to uphold my credit and estimation as well 
in the court of Rome as with His Majesty, lest, otherwise, I should be 
made unable to do any good service at all to God and my King; for I 
want not many emulators and adversaries that write, and inform against 
me; but, I trust, my sincere intention and innocent endeavours will keep 
me blameless: and, howsoever, I hope His Majesty will accept of my loyal 
intentions, though perhaps, the event correspond not to my expectation, 
through opposition of others.” Those words ring true. There is the 
nervous irritation at the opposition which his efforts are encountering, and 
also the obviously sincere desire to be allowed “to write as beseems a 
Catholic of my profession.” The most striking change in the corrected 
version occurs in the reply he says he gave when interrogated about the 
oath. In the first version he had said in effect that it could not be taken 
by a Catholic and that it contained things contrary to the faith. In the 
second version this undergoes a considerable change. He says that when 
interrogated, “I have been accustomed to reply respectfully and with 
simplicity that, whatever may be the case for the consciences of others or 
for current questions about which the more learned dispute, for me, a 
monk and a timorous man , I am resolved to respect the opinion of my 
supreme pastor, and therefore the Oath in the manner and with the sense 
in which it is commonly thought to have been proffered by the royal judges, 
cannot be taken by me without injury to my conscience.” 


He ends his corrected version by saying that he will do nothing secretly 
in the matter, but will lay everything before the Cardinal, “ because placed 
far away and occupied with the affairs of the whole Church, you cannot 
know all the circumstances of our affairs, which those in a nearer position 
may see; especially because we fear that many things up till now have 
been related to you imperfectly, without knowledge, or insincerely.”*4 This, 
of course, is his, and Windebank’s, justification of the course of action he 
is taking—that Rome is not really properly informed about the state of 
affairs in England. 


The re-drafting cannot have been a pleasant experience for Leander, 
and the necessity for it put him in the humiliating position of too evidently 
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trying to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. The first draft 
gives the view which he admits he recognised as being the one which would 
be acceptable at Rome—hostile to the oath. In the second he is reduced 
to saying that he personally has scruples about taking the oath; but he is 
no longer able, or does not try, to make his point that there is an “ authen- 
tic” interpretation of the oath by the king, which in his view would justify 
Catholics in taking it. 


A Report on the state of the Mission in England® 


Leander begins this document, which is in the nature of an official 
report to accompany his letter of December 1634 to Cardinal Barberini, by 
saying that it will be useful to consider the condition of the Anglican 
Church, for it differs greatly from that of the other Protestant Churches of 
Europe. In the first place it retains the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy 
from archbishops to parish priests and Cathedral Chapters, and “a definite 
rite of Ordination which agrees in large measure with the rite laid down in 
the Roman Pontifical.”5° In most points of faith, he says, the English 
Protestants—that is those who accept the form of religion established by 
the king—are truly orthodox. There is complete or near agreement on 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, the Redemption and satis- 
faction through Christ, predestination, grace, free-will, the necessity of 
good works, and the rest of the articles in the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian creeds. Most learned men among the Anglicans, he says, will 
recognise the Roman Pontiff as bishop of the first See and Patriarch of the 
West, if some controversies concerning the extent of his jurisdiction can 
be settled.” Indeed, the majority of them agree with us over the number 
of the Sacraments, and the effect of the grace they produce, over the real 
presence of the Body of Christ in the Eucharist, over the name and mean- 
ing of the holy sacrifice (at least in a commemorative sense) of the same 
Body of Christ, and over the use and furnishing of altars in churches, 
although they will run into difficulty concerning the manner of transub- 
stantiation. Sacramental, that is to say private or auricular, confession 
they will not be reluctant to admit.”®’ 


Where there is disagreement he says, it is mostly a matter of words, 
or in things which they do not consider fundamental to the faith. In view 
of this similarity the Anglican Church claims to be in a position analogous 
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to that of the Greeks at the Council of Florence. The differences between 
the two Churches, it is claimed, are such that they should be tolerated by 
Rome. In fact, as we have already remarked, Leander here makes himself 
almost unreservedly the mouthpiece of the party for which he was acting. 
He seems to have made no attempt to examine the position critically for 
himself, and the whole document is strangely loose in phraseology; the 
form of Holy Orders agrees ‘in large measure’ with the rite laid down in 
the Roman Pontifical; ‘the majority’ agree ..., and the list of points on 
which they are said to agree can only be described as optimistic. This is 
the view that he put before Barberini in December 1634, and it is interest- 
ing to compare it with the ideas in the J/nstructions for an Agent. 


Instructions for an Agent in Rome.58 


In these instructions he begins by stressing the difference between the 
Church of England by law established and the Puritans, and goes on to 
say that the agent must understand in what this Protestant Church of 
England agrees and disagrees with the Church of Rome. The points of 
agreement and disagreement are set out in some detail, but in this docu- 
ment, written probably some six months after the Report on the Mission, 
he is much more precise and much more stringent. He lists a number of 
points of difference—“ the sacraments of confirmation, penance and extreme 
unction, the real presence of our Saviour’s body in the eucharist, extra 
usum illius, the propitiatory virtue of the Mass, the mystery of transub- 
stantiation, invocation of saints, worship of images, prayers for the dead, 
pains of purgatory, indulgences etc., in all of which points there can be no 
accord unless one Church yield to the other.” In the previous document 
the differences were said to be mostly a matter of words. Here he takes an 
altogether more realistic view of the situation, but it is to be noted that he 
‘still thinks agreement may be reached. It would seem that he thought 
Anglican orders at least dubious, but perhaps not more than that. At any 
rate he thought the holders of them should submit to conditional (sub 
conditione) reordination, or else, it is interesting to note, that they should 
only hold commendatory (in commendam) benefices. But the adoption of 
the latter expedient could at the best only have provided a solution for the 
problem of filling a few benefices without detriment to the condition of 
their present holders. It is possible that Leander was encouraged to think 
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that the Anglican clergy would submit to reordination by a remark which 
one of them is reported to have made to him. Panzani writing to Barberini 
in June 1636, after Leander’s death, says that an Anglican bishop, whom 
he does not name, had said to Leander that a man who refused to be 
reordained would show no consideration for the peace of the Church.59 
By the time he came to write these /nstructions, probably about May 1635, 
Leander’s hopes for re-union must have lessened considerably.® 


A Defence of his attitude to the Oath of Allegiance.®1 


In this document, sent with his letter to Cardinal Barberini, Leander 
distinguishes two stages in the promulgation of the Oath. The first stage 
was before the papal prohibition, that is, immediately after the Oath was 
promulgated in 1606, for the Papal Briefs condemning it followed very 
quickly. As originally put out at this stage, he says, it was the work of 
king and parliament, and its intention was to detect Catholics. He 
justifies the censure of it at this stage. In the second stage, after the papal 
prohibition, King James, he says, as the proper and only legislator, and the 
authentic interpreter of his own laws, gave another interpretation of it, 
and in view of this the Oath seems to take on a new substance and nature, 
and although it had almost the same form of words, nevertheless on account 
of the changed circumstances it perhaps does not come under the papal 
prohibition. He then asserts that the Oath is now exacted by the sole 
authority of King Charles, without the concurrent authority of Parliament, 
which, according to him, was principally and expressly enlisted only by 
King James. He then goes on to give the view on the authority of king 
and parliament which has already been noticed as the one he himself heid, 
namely that Parliament has no authority except what is delegated to it by 
the king. But many of the common people, and many of the judges and 
lawyers besides, he says, are thought to consider the authority of king and 
parliament together as greater than that of the king alone. This opinion 
in Leander’s judgment is quite false and derogates from the royal 
prerogative, but the fact that so many hold it confuses the issue as to 
. whether the oath may be taken by Catholics or not. This was always the 
basis of Leander’s solution to the oath problem—that there was an authen- 
tic intepretation by the king, and that interpreted in this sense the oath 
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was not objectionable to Catholics. He next sets out the text of the oath 
in eight passages, and on each passage gives what he calls the presumed 
sense and the sense really intended, but if we examine the latter it is 
clear that even his intended sense was not one which was acceptable to 
Rome. The whole text with Leander’s comments cannot be given here, 
but on the crucial point of the deposing power he says: 


“The plain sense is this, that the man taking the oath calls God to 
witness that he acknowledges, pronounces, testifies and declares that at 
least in his personal view no such power is vested in the Supreme Pontiff ; 
that he does not swear that the contrary opinion is false, but that at his 
Prince’s command he manifests under oath merely his own private judg- 
ment on the point.’’62 


If such an opinion be thought temerarious, he says, it is defended by 
many theologians, lawyers, and bishops in France. This would have been a 
doubtful recommendation to Rome, which was already looking askance at 
Gallican tendencies in France. Leander then suggests that the opinion was 
lawful because, even if the right to depose princes were granted to exist in 
theory, it could not be exercised in practice without tumult and bloodshed. 
Here he put his finger on a point which did in fact affect the issue. The 
doctrine of deposing power of the Popes was never an article of faith, but, 
as has been pointed out above, the power had formerly been generally 
accepted as a safeguard to society, and great names had supported it. The 
time for its exercise had now passed, but it was still too soon for Rome to 
tolerate private judgment on the fact by individuals. As Selby was later 
to write to Leander, “ Take heed of meddling with deponibility of princes, 
for that article will never pass here.’’ 


Not only was Leander’s view of the deposing power in plain contradic- 
tion to Rome’s, but his whole effort to make the terms of the Oath appear 
acceptable to Catholics was, as we have earlier remarked, in the nature of 
a tour-de-force ; it is clear, therefore, that his attempt to justify Catholics 
in taking it fell down on just these two points—the obviously objectionable 
tenor of the whole document from the Catholic point of view, and the 
particular question of the Pope’s deposing power, and it was in fact on 
these points that Rome rejected his proposals. Leander ends the Defence 
by adding that refusal of the Oath brings great hardship, and he repeats 
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some points he had made in the course of his comments; that the views 
embodied in the Oath are not condemned in France, and that the deposing 
power could only be enforced by the use of violence. He then asks for the 
suspension of the Briefs condemning it. If this is not an acceptable solu- 
tion, he asks the Pope to send to the King some sort of legation, in a letter 
or by means of an Italian prince, asking him to suspend or change the Oath. 
It shows a serious lack of touch with the true state of affairs to have made 
this suggestion, for, as we have seen, Charles himself could not change 
the law without Parliament. 


A formula for an Oath of Allegiance. 


Leander himself composed a formula (which he probably sent with his 
letter of December 1634 to Cardinal Barberini) for an oath of allegiance 
which he is said to have taken himself. He begins by acknowledging the 
Pope as Christ’s Vicar with spiritual jurisdiction over the Catholic Church, 
but he denies him as Pope any power in temporal matters, and therefore 
of necessity the power to depose kings. His formula concludes with the 
words: ‘I will never demand or accept, of the Pope or of any other 
person or power, any dispensation, pardon or absolution from this my oath, 
or any parcel thereof, unless the Holy Catholic Church, in an undoubted 
lawful General Council, received by my King and Country, should in any 
part thereof decree otherwise.” The question of Rome’s power to dispense 
subsequently from their oath those who had taken it was always a difficulty 
in the various attempts which were made to devise oaths of allegiance, and 
it is interesting to note the expedient which Leander adopts to get round 
it. He throws the power of dispensing back to a General Council, and one 
which was received in England. The movement to exalt a General Council 
above the Pope was of course characteristic of Gallicanism, and it was 
hardly likely to commend itself to Rome at this time. Leander, when he 
was resident at St. Gregory’s, Douai, taught theology in the College of 
Marchienne and was for many years Professor of Hebrew at Douai Univer- 
sity, and it is not surprising to find in his thought this evidence of Galli- 
can influence. Many of the English secular clergy, too, were affected by it, 
as these were trained in France. It was only where the Jesuit influence 
was strong that no trace of it is found. 
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With Panzani’s dispatch on 19 January 1635 of Leander’s Letter to 
Cardinal Barberini accompanied by documents detailed in the foregoing 
sections, namely the Report on the state of the Mission, the Defence of his 
attitude to the Oath, and probably his own Formula for an Oath, Leander 
had put his views fully before Rome. We learn a good deal about the 
reception that they received from the Panzani-Barberini correspondence. 
Though the documents forwarded to Rome will probably have reached 
there about a month later, they were not considered until the beginning of 
May.®’ In the meantime we have Panzani writing to Barberini on 2 
February to say that he has the Cardinal’s instructions about Fr. Leander 
and his compromises, swoi temperamenti, and that Leander will keep silent 
as he has been ordered. Barberini cannot have had the letter of 19 
January when he sent these instructions, so they must have been the out- 
come of Leander’s letter addressed to Bentivoglio, which had been given to 
Barberini. Leander’s name crops up from time to time in the correspond- 
ence ; we learn that he has not written in favour of the oath, and he holds 
that it cannot be taken. He has only said that the reasons brought for- 
ward by Courtney to show it illicit were not good ones. Panzani does not 
like to press him too much, but has tried to find out the opinion that others 
have of him, without obtaining anything conclusive. The Jesuits are 
opposed to him and would like to have him removed. Windebank has 
spoken in his favour, and “truly, if, as Your Eminence says, he is a little 
simple, none the less he does not let himself be taken so far, but that he 
confesses that the Oath cannot be taken.’6® Barberini’s attitude in this 
correspondence appears rather hostile; he does not think that Leander 
should have broached the subject of the Oath at all, though Panzani is not 
to tell Leander this. He repeats that Leander is reputed to be a simple 
man, and to have let himself be persuaded, but what will Catholics who 
refuse the Oath say when they see him dealing with those who defend 
it 76 On 2 March Panzani writes to Barberini that he can only speak well 
of Leander. He regards him as having exculpated himself in the matter of 
the Oath, and he says an old Jesuit has told him that, if Leander had 
approved the Oath, a great persecution would have been started. Presum- 
ably this means the government would have considered that Catholics had 
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no excuse for not taking it and would have enforced the Oath rigorously. 
Panzani continues, “ but the archbishop, persuaded by Fr. Leander, who is 
a friend of his, restrained the King. And certainly I believe that with his 
gentleness he can do much; besides, he behaves well and is a venerable 
old man, of much learning, and of stupendous memory.” 


It was, as we have said, only in May that Rome really turned its 
attention to Leander’s affairs, but before considering the letters which 
resulted from this attention, we may note one which Leander wrote in 
Latin to Panzani.’° It is important for the further information it gives 
about Leander’s attack on Courtney. He begins by defining his own atti- 
tude to the Oath; he himself will not take it, though he will not judge the 
consciences of others—‘I neither praise anyone who has taken the Oath, 
nor do I condemn anyone who for motives of conscience refuses it.”71 He 
has neither written for the Oath nor against it, though he has suggested 
some points in which it might be mitigated, and although these have not 
been accepted, they have not given offence. But, he says, when Edward 
Courtney wrote against it, and brought forward twenty reasons why it 
should not be taken, the king was extremely annoyed, and Leander was 
informed that the king would like to know his opinion. He accordingly 
set down what he thought about it, and he says: ‘I found his reasons 
feeble, and based on principles which were either repugnant, treasonable, 
false, or highly debatable. Consequently I both affirmed that it could be 
shown that Catholics rested their objections on better ground, and I even 
showed by another piece I wrote that those reasons [the Catholics based 
themselves on] were less offensive than some [that Courtney had alleged].”’72 


Leander thought it unworthy that Catholics should be held to reject the 
Oath for the reasons Courtney alleged—“ My own opinion was that it was 
unworthy of Catholic subjects that they should disobey the king’s command 
upon such slight and objectionable grounds, when they might put forward 
others which were at once more moderate and more genuine.””?3 This was 
his plea. He did not say that no reasons could be brought forward against 
the Oath, but that more fitting reasons for condemning it could be found 
than those brought forward by Courtney. He only showed his work to one 
important person, who was a friend of Catholics (qui nos amat) and who 
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had ordered him to write—presumably Windebank. This man, he knows, 
showed it to no one, unless perhaps to the king. Leander himself, how- 
ever, was persuaded to show his own imperfect copy to a friend, having 
first stipulated that it should go no further. But the friend allowed himself 
to be persuaded, and eventually it got into the hands of many. Two points 
in it, he says, might give offence; the first, that it did not declare his 
opinion on the authority of the Pope to depose princes—but this, he says, 
he was not asked. And the second, that in two parentheses he put the 
blame for some things on the Jesuits, lest all Catholics should be thought to 
blame for that to which only a few gave consent. 


We do not know how or in what form this defence of Leander’s 
reached Rome. Panzani had given the merest summary of it in his letter 
of 23 February, but on 15 April Selby writes to Leander telling him of an 
interview he had had with the Secretary, Buccabella. “We entered into 
-discourse concerning what you had writ against Mr. Courtney: he said 
you had done malissime. 1st because you had written against one who had 
defended the Catholics’ cause: 2) against one who was in prison for the 
Catholic cause, which was addere afflictionem afflicto™, 3) that you writ 
against him that writ for [he evidently means against] the oath and [against 
one that wrote] nothing in defence of the oath; which gave an occasion 
for scandal. To the first two I answered: That what you did you were 
commanded to do; and showed the tenor of your letter to that effect. He 
answered that in this case you were not to obey any commands. To the 
third I answered, You had also presented reasons against the oath, accord- 
ing as the letter imported. He replied, Why were not these reasons publish- 
ed, as well as your former discourse ? I answered, Because it pleased 
them, that did you the service to divulge your discourse, to omit the reasons 
against the oath; and that it was against your will that this discourse was 
divulged. He said, That was a common excuse and held no water, and was 
desirous to know, Whether you to give satisfaction to the world, would 
also divulge reasons in favour of the Catholic cause against the oath. I 
told him I would write thus much to you.”’5 It is evident that Buccabella’s 
information came from those who were concerned to defend Courtney—it 
is reasonable to suppose his brother Jesuits—and he had not stopped to 
inquire whether Courtney defended the Catholic cause well or ill.” From 
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what we know of Courtney’s writing it was calculated to undo all Leander’s 
work, and if he was justified in trying to improve the relationship between 
Rome and the English court, Leander was justified in giving the King his 
views on Courtney’s writing. His mistake was in not being more careful 
to prevent those views becoming known in a wider circle, but if they were 
to be delated to Rome, he had a right to expect that they should be dis- 
closed in full. But the trouble, of course, went deeper than the particular 
case of Courtney, which was only an occasion for it to flare up. The 
opposition which arose between the Society of Jesus and the renascent 
English Benedictine Congregation cannot be gone into here, but it is a 
manifestation of that unhappy temper which afflicted the English Catholics 
at this time. 


Shortly before Selby’s interview with Buccabella on 11 April, Barberini 
had written to Panzani disapproving of Leander’s action. In this letter he 
Says that it is commonly held that Leander supports the Oath, and it is 
vain for him to say that he has another opinion, if he does not bring 
stronger and more convincing reasons for it and communicate them to 
those who have seen the others. It was perhaps not Leander’s fault that 
his reasons had not been made known, but in any case he was as yet 
oblivious of the difficulties into which he had run. He writes to Panzani 
on 12 April’? saying that he is worried he has had no reply from Rome, 
but still full of his schemes, and begging Panzani not to let slip so excellent 
an occasion for benefiting the Church and the kingdom. He still hopes 
that the Pope will modify his Brief condemning the Oath, but he says the 
Holy See still believes too much in those of a contrary opinion, and “ Would 
that they might fix their gaze not on their own ideas and claims so much 
as on the Greater Glory of God.”’78 


On 9 May Barberini finally wrote a letter to Leander in which he gave 
an authoritative and judicious criticism of his whole position. His point 
is that, while Leander presupposes much about the intention of the king 
of England, namely that he is concerned to procure the safety of his person 
and state rather than to do violence to the true belief of the Catholic 
religion—all of which the Cardinal is prepared to believe—these good 
sentiments are quite contrary to the formal expressions of which the Oath 
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is composed. Since hostile and offensive sentiments are found actually 
expressed in the formula, but the qualifications of them only in a manner 
of interpreting it, it is impossible not to be uncertain and to wish to see 
the interpretation (as given in Leander’s annotations) expressed in some 
document as publicly and clearly as the wording of the Oath is there for 
all to read in the contrary sense. This is the obvious and fundamental 
objection to Leander’s contention, and it is one which could not be got 
round. Rome could not be expected to act on the king’s reported good 
intentions, and the false position which Leander and the king were in arose 
from the fact that the king could not in fact give official expression to his 
good intentions. Barberini next declares that Leander’s defence—that he 
had not himself approved the Oath as lawful, but that he had also found 
Courtney’s reasons against the Oath insufficient—was unsatisfactory. 
Although Leander is thought well of, the Cardinal goes on to say, and there 
are no doubts of his good intentions, he nevertheless wishes that Leander 
had informed him of his views instead of making them known to others. 
If Leander thought it necessary to speak, because he considered that what 
had been said was little to the point, he should have brought forward more 
fitting arguments himself to supply where the others had failed, and should 
have shown a zeal equal to Courtney’s in confounding those who with hate- 
ful boldness write against the truth and against the decision of the 
Apostolic See. In fairness to Leander, it appears from Selby’s letter that 
this is what he did do, though whether his zeal in confounding the sup- 
porters of the Oath would have satisfied Barberini, is perhaps questionable. 
We cannot tell, for what Leander wrote against the Oath has not come 
down to us. 


Selby, in the letter already quoted describing the interview with Bucca- 
bella, asked Leander to send what he had written against Courtney with a 
full explanation, and on 9 May he wrote again giving news of Barberini’s 
letter (dated the same day). “I was told, the answer concerning the main 
point would not displease you; that here they would show themselves 
willing to condescend to his Majesty’s just desires: the Cardinal gives a 
touch in the letter of you writing against Mr. Courtney, how it has not 
pleased here; for they said, if his arguments were weak, you should not 
have confuted them but added better. I told them why and upon whose 
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command, you gave up in writing your judgment; and I am promised they 
will suspend their judgment till I have, from you, a copy of what you writ 
concerning the oath.” Selby goes on to advise Leander frankly to have no 
more to do with the controversy. “Let me entreat you also... that you 
will engage yourself no further in writing of this argument of the oath : 
what is done is done; I beseech you cease hereafter. You know this is so 
ticklish an argument, that it is hard, if not impossible, to please all parts ; 
and not yourself only, but others will suffer for your sake, if either party be 
displeased.”’9 It was good advice and Leander appears to have taken it, 
but it would seem that he never sent his account of what he had written, 
for this is presumably the apologia of which there is frequent mention in 
Panzani’s letters, but which at any rate in a complete form was never 
forthcoming. 


It seems a pity that Barberini’s letter, in which he gave clearly Rome’s 
official opinion on the Oath question, was never in fact given to Leander. 
Barberini sent it to Panzani on 24 May. Panzani had received it before 
27 June, for on that date he wrote to Barberini that he had not given it to 
Leander, but had shown it to Fr. Philip [the queen’s confessor], who had 
said that where it attacked the Oath it would have a bad effect and give 
offence unnecessarily, if Leander were to show it to members of the 
Government. Fr. Philip said that the English Government claimed to have 
made a statement that the king did not demand more than an assurance of 
personal loyalty, and that they would make such a statement again, and the 
letter seemed to concede that if this were done the Oath might be taken. 
Panzani concludes, “Fr. Leander was with me yesterday saying that his 
Procurator had written to him, that your Eminence had sent me a letter 
for him. I denied having it, saying that perhaps your Eminence had for- 
gotten to send it, or that there had been some mistake. He was satisfied.” 
On 11 July Panzani writes that Windebank has been inquiring about a letter 
for Leander from Rome, but Panzani has put him off. 


It will be convenient to follow up the history of this letter from 
Barberini to Leander during the remainder of Leander’s life, before going 
back to discuss some other aspects of his mission which arise in the 
correspondence. There is a rather puzzling reference to a second letter to 
Leander from Rome, but it is impossible to say what was in it, or even who 
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wrote it. Writing on 15 August Barberini says, “If another letter is sent 
to you for Fr. Leander, I leave it to your prudence to present one or the 
other or neither. You can consult with Fr. Philip, and then do what you 
judge most expedient, only remember the danger of Fr. Leander being 
confirmed in his opinion.” It would seem that this further letter was 
sent, for on 19 September Panzani writes to say that he is waiting till Fr. 
Philip comes nearer to London before discussing the said letters, le dette 
lettere, with him, whether it seems good to give them to Leander or not, 
and the fear there is lest he should be confirmed in his opinion. When 
Panzani had an opportunity of discussing the letters with Fr. Philip we 
do not know, but on 12 December he writes that he has discussed with 
Fr. Philip again whether to give the letter to Leander, and in the end they 
had decided against doing so, because Leander’s Procurator [Selby] is 
working for a new formula, and Panzani thinks the Cardinal may have 
changed his mind; also Brett8? may have instructions in the matter, so 
Panzani awaits further instructions from the Cardinal. But Leander must 
have been dead before they arrived, if in fact they were ever sent. That 
seems to have been the history of Barberini’s reply to Leander—it was 
never in fact given to him. 


We may now look at some points which arise in the latter part of 
this correspondence. In a letter from Rome dated 10 October 1635 already 
quoted from,®! Selby states that he had taken exception “against some 
words were said not only to your prejudice and mine, but to their injury 
who were greater than us both.” He was sent for, and the words were 
interpreted in the best sense; “and I assured, that, ere long, I should have 
answer, and all satisfaction that could be given should be given, both to 
your letter and the proposition in it. Within few days I must go, and we 
must review the letter you desire should be sent thither, and the reasons 
you adduce, that I am promised a speedy dispatch.” The wheels, it may 
be thought, had been turning very slowly, if this was the reply to Leander’s 
communications written in December and forwarded during the previous 
January, but it is not the habit of the Roman Church to be precipitate in 
dealing with diplomatic affairs. Leander’s opinions on the Oath had met 
_ with a very reasonable criticism (still not officially conveyed to him) in the 
previous May, but the question of a diplomatic rapprochement between the 
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Holy See and England was still open and it would seem that this was what 
Selby was referring to here, for he continues, ‘‘ Verily I think we shall now 
go really to work; and therefore I beseech you have a little patience; I 
am certain that you cannot have more subject of choler than I have now 
and then especially since his Eminence is so inclined to give satisfaction 
to 51 [King Charles],82 that he has protested to me that all he has, and his 
life, are at 51’s service. Let not this negotiation go out of your hand. 
You shall have me here till it be ended, if you send me money and informa- 
tion.” 


We have seen Leander’s hopes for a reconciliation of the Church of 
England with Rome and that these depended largely on his belief that the 
king might become a Catholic. Rome, too, was inclined to indulge in these 
vain hopes at this moment, and it seems that Leander’s suggested letter to 
be written by the Pope to the king was seriously considered. It is 
important to see the establishing of improved relations between Rome and 
the English court as the immediate object which Leander and Selby had 
before them. The discussion over the Oath was really incidental. Leander 
was not concerned to defend the Oath as such. He would obviously have 
preferred that the English government should dispense with it altogether, 
but it was there, and in so far as it was an obstacle to his projected re-union 
he was anxious to find a way round it. But though in the above-quoted 
letter Selby was exultant, there is nothing to show that anything ever came 
of Rome’s tardy interest in Leander’s plans. In keeping with this view of 
his real interests, however, is the enthusiasm that Leander showed about 
Brett’s appointment as the accredited agent of Henrietta Maria at the 
Papal court. On 3 October Panzani wrote to Barberini to say that Leander 
had written to him congratulating him on the conclusion of the negotiations, 
and that he had rather taken Panzani’s breath away by offering his own 
assistance and that of all the Benedictines. Panzani was so cautious as to 
write back and say he knew nothing about the appointment, because he 
feared that when the Puritans got to hear of it, they would protest to the 
king and might succeeed in getting it cancelled. It was typical of Leander 
that he should have discounted the Puritan opposition, which, although it 
did not prevent Brett’s appointment, was in fact sufficient to render all 
Leander’s plans quite hopeless of fulfilment. 
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Selby, too, was evidently very enthusiastic, for on 17 October Panzani 
tells Barberini that he has discovered that the person who has been writing 
to England about these matters from Rome, and about Barberini’s affection 
for the English nation, is the Procurator of the Benedictines. On 9 Novem- 
ber Leander, still little at ease, writes to Windebank® asking him to 
recommend the Benedictines to the king, and to procure protection for the 
person of Mr. Price—Fr. Benet Price who was looking after Leander at this 
time. By the 28 November he had heard from Selby (the letter of 10 
October, presumably), for Panzani wrote to Barberini on that date that, 
although Leander was very ill and hardly able to stand, he was very pleased 
to have heard from his Procurator that the Cardinal had spoken well of 
him. On 12 December Panzani writes that he has had a relapse, and on 
26 December he says that being in great danger of death Leander made a 
profession of faith in the presence of many people, declaring that about the 
Oath especially he wished to hold whatever opinion should be determined 
by the Church, and he repeated this to Panzani when Panzani visited him. 
Panzani enclosed a long letter to the Cardinal almost in the form of an 
apologia—quasi in forma d’Apologia—which Leander wrote and signed in 
his presence. Because he had heard that the Jesuits were saying that the 
agreement which had been made was a plot against them,®4 Leander asked 
Panzani to bring some Jesuit to him, in order that he might exonerate 
himself in Panzani’s presence, so that after his death, which was very near, 
his good name might not be injured. Finally on 2 January 1636 (N.S.), in 
a letter which was not deciphered till 21 July, Panzani wrote saying that 
Leander had died on the previous Wednesday after midnight,8° and was 
buried by special permission under the new chapel in Somerset house. 
His death was lamented by Protestants as well as Catholics, and one of the 
Protestant bishops greatly wished to see him a few days before, but the 
Benedictines would not approve of this.*¢ 


So ended Leander’s ‘“ mission”’ to the court of Charles I. It cannot 
be said to have been successful. He had been led to believe that the 
Church of England differed less than it did from the Church of Rome, and 
that there was a chance of a doctrinal reconciliation. We have seen reason 
to suppose that he came at least partly to realise his error, but he was not 
alone among English Catholics at the time in thinking that the differences 
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between the two Churches were less than fundamental, nor was he the 
last so to think. Re-union was certainly in the air, and the Catholic revival 
at the court was sufficient to impress the Roman diplomatists Panzani, Con, 
and Rossetti. In circumstances which in themselves could not but appear 
flattering, Leander was bound to have been tempted by the apparent oppor- 
tunity of doing so much good. Even failing actual re-union between the 
Churches, he thought that a more conciliatory attitude on the part of Rome 
might improve the position of the English Catholics. It was here that his 
lack of political insight showed itself. Rome was not likely to make any 
gesture until the English king could offer something more than vague 
expressions of goodwill, but this he could never do, for both the Oath and 
the penal laws were statutory, and Parliament would never have consented 
to a mitigation of either. 


Leander seems to have realised neither the point of view of Rome nor 
the position of Charles. It was his especial misfortune that the whole 
question of the relationship between Rome and the English court was 
bedevilled by the Oath of Allegiance, and granted the circumstances of the 
time there was no solution to the problem which it presented. To complete 
his discomfiture there was the disclosure of his criticism of Courtney. That 
he should have been accused of being a disloyal Catholic was simply in 
accordance with the unsparing controversial methods of the time, in which 
the very possibility of legitimate alternatives was never admitted. From 
all we know of him the accusation is absurd, and he was able conclusively 
to give the lie to it, but it was sufficiently serious to cause him acute 
anxiety and to make him feel the necessity of calling in Panzani as a 
witness to his orthodoxy. 


Vicar of the Abbot General of the Spanish Benedictine Congregation 
for its English members, three times Prior of St. Gregory’s, and twice 
President (they were both four-year appointments) of the re-established 
English Benedictine Congregation, he was universally beloved and respect- 
ed as a superior, and Panzani was certainly echoing a widely held view, 
when he wrote “ Of Fr. Leander it is impossible not to speak well.’’8? He 
was also a man of real learning who for many years was Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Douai.8® Highly successful in his own 
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sphere as a scholar and religious superior, he was out of his depth in the 
quasi-political negotiations in which he became involved at the end of 
his life. 


APPENDIX A 


THE DURATION OF LEANDER’S STAY IN ENGLAND 


Leander had been elected to a second term of office as President of the English 
Benedictine Congregation in 1633, and according to the Constitutions then in force 
he had to reside out of England.89 His prolonged stay in this country, therefore, 
occasioned some difficulty, and there are several letters on the subject in the 
Clarendon Papers, and also references to it in the Panzani-Barberini correspondence. 
The English monasteries were, of course, at this time on the Continent, and only 
the monks working on the mission under the contro] of their two Vicars (one each 
for the North and South Provinces) were in England, but at the Chapter of 1629 a 
Definition had been made which allowed the President to go to England not more 
than twice during the quadriennium for which he was elected, and to remain there 
each time for four months.90 When the Definition was renewed at the Chapter of 
1633, the period for which he might remain was extended to six months.91 If Father 
Baker was correct in saying that Leander came to England in June 1634,92 then his 
six months would be up some time in December of the same year. In the event of 
the President’s failing to return within the allotted period he ipso facto ceased to be 
President and was succeeded by the second elect.93 But the Definition of 1633 in 
addition to allowing two periods of six months laid down that if necessary the 
President’s stay could be yet further extended, if the whole Regimen and all the 
Conventual Priors agreed,?4 and presumably this is what happened, as Leander 
remained President until his death. 


For the time being, then, Leander remained in England, but it must have been 
soon after Christmas 1634 that he wrote to Windebank95 asking permission to go 
over to see Abbot Caverel, the abbot of St. Vedaast at Arras, and in effect the 
founder of Leander’s own house, the English Benedictine priory of St, Gregory’s at 
Douai. Priests seem to have gone to and fro between England and the Continent 
pretty freely even in times of persecution, but as Leander was engaged in these 
negotiations with Rome on Windebank’s behalf, he naturally could not absent 
himself without reference to the Secretary. He tells Windebank that Caverel, a 
man of eighty, had been on the point of death at Christmas and “ feareth a sudden 
departure.” And he continues, ‘‘ Now because he began that College and Convent 
at my instigation, and used me as his instrument in the trace of all, he will not make 
an end of his foundations, which are many and magnifick, until I come; by whose 
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pen and counsel he is resolved to consummate his great work (which will come to 
more than fifteen hundred pounds yearly).” The letter is undated, but it must have 
been written before 31 January 1635, for on that date Windebank wrote to Caverel96 
asking that Leander might stay in England a little longer to carry out the good work 
he had begun. Caverel answered at considerable length on 22 February 163597 (both 
these letters are in Latin) acceding to the request and expressing strong approval of 
what Leander is doing in England: “It is fitting we should neglect our private 
affairs in order to forward what leads to peace and tranquility.”98 It is good to 
know that St. Gregory’s obtained Caverel’s benefaction in spite of Leander not 
being able to go.99 


We have seen that the Regimen and Priors could give Leander permission to 
prolong his stay in England as President, and nothing was apparently laid down 
about the length of time for which the extension could be granted. Provided that 
it was forthcoming, as no doubt it was, he had no need of further ecclesiastical 
licence to remain in England. However, on 9 February we find Panzani writing to 
Barberini to say that Windebank had asked him to procure from Rome a dispensa- 
tion for Leander to remain in England not only for six months (which he had 
already exceeded) but for as much longer as should be necessary to finish some 
important work he has undertaken, and in particular the correspondence between 
England and the Holy See. The question arises why Windebank should have made 
this request. Panzani suggested his own explanation—that the English Government 
wanted to keep Leander in England, so that, if a new proposal for the Oath arrived 
from Rome, they might adapt it to suit their own views and get Leander to support 
their measures. Possibly he did less than justice to Leander, but in any case, even 
if Windebank did want Leander for his own purposes, why should he have thought 
it necessary to ask Rome to extend his permission to stay in England? So long as 
he had the consent of the requisite authorities of his own Congregation he did not 
need the permission of Rome, and the authorities had only to withhold their consent 
and he ipso facto ceased to be President. In view of his standing in the Congrega- 
tion no doubt they gave their consent, for Clement Reyner, the second elect 
President, did not succeed till after Leander’s death, but it may be they made some 
demur about it. If this was so, the proper course for Leander, it would seem, was 
to resign, as Selby was later to advise him. It looks as though Windebank knew 
that the Congregational authorities were unhappy about the situation and that he 
hoped to get Rome to override them. He told Panzani that Leander did not know 
he was making the request. ‘But I doubt it”—se pero e vero—is Panzani’s com- 
ment. At any rate in a letter of 23 March Barberini refused the request, saying 
that he did not wish to interfere, nor, as Protector of the Order, to act against the 
Constitutions, and he repeated this in another letter to Panzani of 11 April. . 


There the matter rested for the time being, but in June it was taken up again. 
On 20 June Panzani wrote to Barberini telling him that Windebank had said that he 
seemed to remember making a request on behalf of the king for a dispensation for 
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Leander to remain in England. Panzani pretended not to remember, and said that 
in any case he had had no reply ! ‘‘ And because he was insistent,” he continued, 
“in order not to make a fool of myself I told him I must communicate with you in 
order to know what was the difficulty, and whether it could be managed.’”’ He 
believed that Leander was unable to make a journey, because he was very worn out 
and weak. On 1 August there was a new development when Barberini wrote to 
Panzani that the dispensation for Leander to remain in England would be 
discussed in the Congregation [of Propaganda ?], and they would let him have an 
answer as soon as possible. The late summer, however, is a bad time for getting 
work done by Roman Congregations, and it was not till October that Selby was 
able to write to Leander telling him the decision. In the meantime Leander was 
worried about the position he had got himself into. In a letter sent to Windebank100 
and endorsed by him Oct. I he said, ‘“‘ By the last letter of our Procurator from 
Rome, which I desired Mr. Price to show unto your Honour, you may well perceive 
the trouble I am like to fall into by my adversaries’ opposition: for no other cause 
than for joining the duty of a loyal subject and a good Christian Catholic; which 
should in no sort, nay can in no sort, be separated.” He begged Windebank to ask 
the king to let him stay in England” as long as J live upon earth.’”’ He may have 
felt that the king considered his usefulness had come to an end, and that he would 
not let him stay in the country any longer, but he would seem also to have feared 
that action would be taken against him by the ecclesiastical authorities if he returned 
to the Continent. He was later to receive a letter from Rome which would reassure 
him, but in the meanwhile he was certainly a sick man. Panzani refers to him as 
such in June, and in every letter after that in which he is mentioned. He felt 
gloomy not only about his own fate, but also about that of his brother Benedictines, 
“who be all of my intention, and are likely to suffer for my sake,” and he asked 
Windebank that they should not be pressed. Shortly after this, on 10 October, 
Selby wrote to him from Rome.191 He begins with a very personal complaint. He 
is sorry to hear of Leander’s indisposition, and he continues, ‘‘ My health is not very 
good; yet, such as it is, I assure you, if I could turn over to you by exchange, you 
should have it with more diligence than I have money sent me: which, in many 
of your letters, you put me in hope in, though as yet the grace is but expectative.” 
He continues, ‘‘ They will give you leave either to stay in England or come out safe, 
but disjunctive,” which presumably means that he must ask permission either to 
stay or to leave now. Selby goes on, “ Therefore since you forbid me to go further 
with this petition, I will urge it no more; but wish, to prevent all inconveniences, 
since it is not convenient you come thence, that you would resign.”” He must mean 
resign from the Presidency of the English Congregation. Leander’s prolonged 
absence from the proper scene of his activities may well have caused inconvenience, 
and Selby is in all probability voicing a feeling which by now had become wide- 
spread in the Congregation, but the Regimen was evidently not disposed to put 
pressure on Leander, nor he to_resign, and he remained in England and in office 
as long as he lived. 
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LEANDER ON THE POSITION OF BISHOPS AND ON 
CATHEDRAL PRIORS 


Two letters from Leander to Windebank, thought not directly connected with 
his mission, are of interest. The first102 is a reply to some questions Windebank had 
asked him about what is the certain and received doctrine of the Greek and Latin 
Churches concerning bishops. He answers, he says, not without fear and trembling, 
since the first of them involves a matter that may give distaste, ‘‘ and I am wonderful 
loath to give any.” His answers appear to be correct and the work of a good 
theologian. He says that for the consecration of a bishop to be valid, the subject 
must be a baptised Christian, a man not a woman, the consecrator must be a true 
bishop and have the intention of performing what Holy Church intends by the rite, 
and he must use the matter and form which is received by the Church, and both 
consecrator and he that is consecrated must be priests. He then goes to some length 
in showing that by this is meant a priest with the power “ of sacrificing the sacrifice 
of the altar and of absolving penitents from their sins.” The matter consists 
essentially in the laying-on of hands; in the East the form simply expresses the 
making of a bishop, the character of which is not doubted, in the West it is more 
explicit. The functions which are undisputedly reserved to a bishop are ordaining 
to the priesthood and consecrating a bishop, and blessing the Holy Oils. The 
power of ordaining to Minor Orders may certainly be conferred by the Pope on a 
prelate who is not a bishop, possibly that of ordaining to the diaconate and sub- 
diaconate. Most divines now, he says, hold that the power of confirming may be 
conferred on a priest, but some hold to the contrary opinion, and he thinks this 
the more likely. Priests may receive the power of consecrating churches, altars, 
chalices, etc., but always with oil consecrated by a bishop. 


We learn nothing of the reasons which prompted Windebank to ask for this 
information, but it may have been a desire to prove Anglican orders valid.103 It 
was perhaps his remarks on the sacrificing priesthood which Leander thought would 
be unacceptable, but he gives the doctrine quite unequivocally. 


The second letter104 bears no indication of date, but as the subject is not 
unconnected with that of the previous letter, it was probably written about the same 
time. The occasion of it is explained in the opening paragraph. ‘“‘ Having reflected 
upon the question, which it pleased your Honour the last night to propound unto 
me, I thought it good to set my answer down in writing; because, if I be not 
deceived, I have found out the mystery, why the party was so stiff with your Honour, 
to avouch, that there were many priests in England that had episcopal power and 
authority.”’ Leander goes on to make it clear that no priest in England can validly 
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or licitly perform any function generally held to belong to a bishop, except that of 
consecrating altaria portatilia (small altar-stones to carry about for saying Mass in 
private houses) and the chalices, and blessing vestaments. In consecrating the altars, 
oil blessed by a Catholic bishop must always be used. There is no priest in England 
who can confer Orders, confirm, bless the Holy Oils, or consecrate churches, nor 
has any priest in England jurisdiction in foro externo to excommunicate laymen. 
Leander can have had no difficulty in setting Windebank’s mind at rest on these 
points, but what he goes on to say in the remainder of the letter about what he 
surmises to be the original of the assertion made to Windebank is of interset. He 
continues, ‘‘ It may please your Honour to remember, that, some two months past, I 
presented a paper, containing an answer, or rather a declaration, to a point, which a 
Jesuit did instantly urge Mr. Dr. Eglamby to show to my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury, 
as a matter very pernicious unto the State, concerning the right unto Cathedral 
Monasteries, which, in the restoration of the English Congregation of Benedictins, 
was also redintegrated, as much as appertained to the Church to grant.’’ This refers 
to the appointment, already referred to, of certain of the English Benedictines to 
hold the Priorships of the old Cathedral Monasteries, and Leander deduces that 
“because those Cathedral Chapters .. . had jurisdiction of a Chapter over the whole 
diocese, sede vacante, they [the objectors] do infer that the Monks have that jurisdic- 
tion which is episcopal as concerning the government of the diocese.” He goes on 
to assert that no such jurisdiction was claimed. “It is one thing to have jus. ad 
officium, cui annectitur jurisdictio, and another to have jus in officio, or possessionem 
offictt. He that hath only jus ad officium can neither lawfully nor validly exercise 
any act belonging to the office, until he be missus in possessionem and installed in 
the office by those to whom it belongeth. Now the grant of the Church unto us 
doth but continue in us the right we had to those Cathedral Monasteries in Catholick 
times, but doth not put us in possession thereof or institute us or install us in 
them ; neither is that grant alone sufficient, but there is besides required the grant 
and consent of Prince and State; so that we cannot out of that title of Catholic 
right exercise any act spiritual or temporal belonging unto the said Cathedral 
Chapters, until by sentence of Pope and Prince we be actually installed and put in 
possession of the said Chapters; and if we should presume to act otherwise, our 
act were both unlawful and of no force.’’ The accusation that the English Bene- 
dictines claimed episcopal powers for their Cathedral Priors was merely mischievous, 
and Leander had no difficulty in showing that no such claim was made. The 
question of the Cathedral Priorships cannot be gone into here, but clearly their 
re-establishment must be seen in the light of Leander’s views about the possible 
conversion of the king to Catholicism and the reconciliation of the Church of 
England with Rome. We have seen that to him this was a real possibility. All the 
work he was doing in England at this time means nothing if it was not. Cardinal 
Pole’s Dispensation of 24 December 1554, allowing the holders of Church property, 
movable and immoyable, to retain possession without obligation of -restitution, had 
removed any possibility of the Benedictines getting back any of the old abbeys or 
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their lands, but the Cathedral Churches, now in the hands of heretical ministers 
were thought, rightly or wrongly, to be in a different category, and the Congregation 
was staking a claim to those that had formerly been in possession of Benedictine 
Chapters. Leander gives a characteristically moderate and reasonable statement of 
the claim. 


4. 


NOTES 


Anthony a wood (Athenae Oxonienses, 1721, I, 604), to whom he was known as 
John Jones, states that he was born in London of Welsh parentage, and that 
after being educated at Merchant Taylor’s School and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he shared rooms with Laud, he became a Catholic and joined the 
Benedictine Order in Spain, where he was known as Leander a Sancto Martino. 
After he became a Benedictine he obtained permission, as did a number of 
other English members of his Order in Spain, to go on the English Mission, 
and he was much concerned with the re-establishment of the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation, of which in 1619 he became the first President. He was 
generally known in the Congregation as Leander Jones, and as such he will 
be referred to here. 


Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 1721, I, 604. Charles Dodd, The 
Church History of England, 1742, III, 112. Charles Butler, Historical Memoirs 
of the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics since the Reformation, London, 
1822, II, 311. 

T. Dunbar Ingram, England and Rome, London 1892, pp.381 ff. 

Ethelred Taunton, The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, 1897, I, chap.xiv. 
Peter Guilday, The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent 1558-1795, 
London, 1914, I, 247. 

Gordon Albion, Charles I and the Court of Rome, Louvain, 1935, pp.145 ff. 

W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, London, 
1936, II, 187-8. 

T. P. Ellis, The Welsh Benedictines of the Terror, Newtown, 1936, pp. 132-143. 
M. Nedoncelle, Trois aspects du probléme Anglo-Catholique au XVUe siécle, 
Paris, 1951, pp. 84-5. 


The papers in question are contained in Clarendon MSS 5 and 6, and are 
printed in Clarendon State Papers, Oxford, 1767, I; hereafter referred to as 
C.S.P. The texts of the letters and documents sent by Leander to Rome are 
drafts or copies made by Leander himself and endorsed by Windebank. The 
letters from Selby to Leander are either originals or copies, and in either case 
endorsed by Windebank. 


loc. cit. 
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Wood also noted Prynne’s accusation that Laud invited Leander to make a 
reconciliation between the Church of England and Rome. Laud himself 
mentions this in the History of the Troubles and Trial (Works, Oxford, 1847-60, 
IV, 317), but naturally does not commit himself. 


P. 266. Allanson gives no sources for this information, though he is usually 
careful to quote his sources. 


loc. cit. 
loc. cit. 
See note 2 above. 
See note 5 above. 


MS. Clarendon 5, 238 contains all three original drafts. In the printed 
version (C.S.P. I, 72) only the final form of the letter appears. 


Laud was admitted a scholar in 1590, Jones in 1591. They both became 
Fellows in 1593, but Jones left in 1596. W. H. Stevenson and H. E. Slater, 
The Early History of St. John’s College, Oxford, Oxford, 1939, pp. 368-9. 


C.S.P., I, 128. 


Apart from those mentioned, we only learn that Leander did give his opinions 
on the Oath of Allegiance to Laud. (Letter from Leander to Windebank, 
GSP 1.184). 


The Relation for 1637, together with that for 1633, was edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Dom Hugh Connolly in Memorials . . . relating to the 
English Benedictines (Catholic Record Society, vol. xxxiii), pp. 260-273. The 
one for 1637 is in Spanish but I have quoted from the English translation 
provided by Dom Hugh. 


C.R’S. xxxiii, 263. 


Blandain was not a house of the English Congregation, but the abbot there 
had appealed to Leander for help in introducing reforms into his monastery, 
and Clement Reyner was sent. See “A List of the English Monks of the 
Spanish and English Congregations drawn up in 1613” published with notes by 
Dom Hugh Connolly, C.R.S. xxxiii, 237. 


See the letter accompanying the 1633 Relation, C.R.S. xxxiii, 262. 


It is significant that Windebank ends the letter written to Leander before the 
latter came to England—‘ Your loving friend.” It would be interesting to 
know when the friendship began. We shall see evidence that he certainly knew 
Leander well. 
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We learn this from Fr. Baker’s Treatise of the English Benedictine Mission. 
This was completed on 15 January 1636 (N.S.). He says that Leander having 
left England as a missioner in 1606 remained in France and Flanders “ untill 
June was twelvemonth,” i.e. a year before last June, and in one Ms. the words 
“was twelvemonth” have been crossed out and “ 1634” substituted in the 
margin. C.R.S. xxxiii, 182. Though it is questionable whether Leander was in 
fact in England as a missioner as early as 1606 (see Gillow, Biographical 
Dictionary of English Catholics II, 662), Fr. Baker is likely to be correct about 
his more recent movements. 


Bentivoglio had been nuncio both at Brussels and Paris. Leander had met 
him in 1610 on a notable occasion in English Benedictine History (Weldon, 
Chronological Notes, London, 1881, p. 73), and he must have met him frequent- 
ly afterwards, for Bentivoglio was nuncio in Paris when the English Benedictine 
Congregation, of which Leander became first President, was re-established. 


In a letter to Windebank dated 26 August 1634 (C.S.P. I, 128), Leander says 
that he is enclosing a copy of a letter he has sent to Cardinal Bentivoglio. This 
copy, now among the Clarendon Papers (MS. Clarendon 6, 384) is dated at the 
foot “‘ Londini 12 Jly stylo veteri 1634.” 


He had evidently written already to Bentivoglio, now a Cardinal in Curia, 
telling him of his proposed visit to England and promising to write again when 
he got there. The Cardinal had presumably encouraged the project and to this 
extent the mission may be said to have had official sanction from Rome, but 
whether Bentivoglio expected the sort of letter which Leander in fact wrote 
from England is another matter. As will be seen later, in the event Bentivoglio 
never received this second letter at all since it was given to Cardinal Barberini 
instead, 


“Sunt enim, qui suis occupati pretensionibus, ad majorem Dei gloriam indubie 
respicientes, omnes tamen actiones et informationes suas eo colore imbuunt, 
quem illae ipsae pretensiones secum advehunt.” 


“Sunt alii peregrini homines, et in rebus Anglicis parum versati, quos audio 
huc destinatos, ut affectum regni populique fidelis in nonnullis negotiis vobis 
aperiant.” 


Albion, Charles I and the Court of Rome, p. 145. 
“Illi rerum narrationem fortassis insinceram, hi parum perfectam expriment.” 


These two books were A Patterne of Christian Loyaltie (STC. 13871), and an 
answer to it by the Jesuit Edward Leedes, alias Courtney. The former had 
been published ostensibly as the work of William Howard, the second son of 
Sir Philip Howard and grandson of Lord William Howard of Naworth, but it 
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seems likely that it may in fact have been written by the Cassinese Benedictine 
Thomas Preston, who from 1611 till his death in 1640 consistently wrote, 
generally under the pseudonym of “ Roger Widdrington,” in favour of Catholics 
being allowed to take the oath. See the article by W. K. L. Webb, S.J., 
“Thomas Preston O.S.B., alias Roger Widdrington,” Biographical Studies Il, 
especially pp. 247-8. In a letter to Barberini dated 31 October 1635 (N:S.), 
Panzani implies his own doubts about Howard’s authorship in these works : 
“There came several times to my house Signor Huard, the so-called writer of 
the latest book in favour of the Oath” (E venuto piu volte a Casa mia il Sre 
Huard finto autore del libro ultimo per il Giuramento), P.R.O., Roman Tran- 
scripts, 31/9/17. 


“ His feelings about His Holiness the Pope are quite cordial and reverent” 
(satis reverenter atque amanter sentit de sanctissimo Domino Papa). 


“Egi cum viris nobilibus, prudentibus, moderationis ac pacis amantibus; et 
inquisivi, quid maxime suggerendum foret sanctissimo ut haec tempestas 
avertatur, et Regia erga nos clementia porro confirmetur.” 


“ Serenissimus Rex noster profitebitur, sese hoc juramento nihil aliud postulare, 
quam veram civilem, et naturalem obedientiam et fidelitatem: nec id agit, ut 
ulla potestas spiritualis, sanctissimo debita, abjuretur.” 


“Haec sunt, quae nonnulli prudentissimi nobilissimique viri quos consului 
qd 
judicarunt Sanctissimo insinuanda.” 


“Nec prorsus indignus est serenissimus noster: neque enim haereticus est, 
quamvis in nonnullis dogmatibus nondum plene est instructus; nec extra 
gremium ecclesiae egressus est unquam; sed in ea fidei notitia, in qua natus 
est atque educatus, perstitit adhuc nullis aliis praedicatoribus auditis. Atque 
adeo dignum est, ut sanctissimus in eum lucrifaciendum incumbat, nec expectet 
donec Rex ipse reverti incipiat.” 


“ Regi serenissimo ingratum, et Consiliartis maxime Episcopis regiis odiosum.” 


“Credibile enim valde est, sicut Anglia per gradus quosdam ab Ecclesiae 
Romanae Catholicae gremio recessit, Regibus ac Principibus per vehementes 
ministros infeliciter exasperatis ; ita per quosdam gradus ad ejusdem Ecclesiae 
gremium sit reditura, Rege nostro per modestos et pacificos Consiliarios placato, 
et per humaniora officia Sanctissimi honorifice delinito, aliisque Consiliariis 
ipsius per moderatam pietatem Ecclesiae in ejusdem amorem paulatim pellectis 
et facilem sibi ac honorabilem reditum ad Ecclesiam fore concipientibus.” 


See note 15 above. 


On the revival of these Cathedral Priorships see also below, Appendix B. 
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Albion, op. cit. p. 299 n. .1. 


C.S.P., I, 152. It is usual for religious Orders and Congregations to have a 
Procurator who resides in Rome and transacts their business with the Curia. 
The name of the English Benedictine Procurator at this time appears variously 
as Selby, Reade or Wilford. In a letter to Windebank endorsed 15 Nov. 1634 
(C.S.P. I, 169) Leander gives directions for sending letters to him and says, 
“Our Procurator in Rome is called, by his proper name, Richard Reade, and is 
a northern man, as I take it of the Bishoprick of Durham, but according to our 
custom in the Order of S. Benet changed his name to Bro. Wilfrid; and, 
because the Italians can hardly pronounce that name he took the name of 
John Wilfrid Selbye.” He was a monk of St. Gregory’s, Douai, and in the old 
profession book of St. Gregory’s preserved at Downside his profession is 
signed “Fr. Wilfridus Reade de St. Michaele.” In the Acts of Chapter his 
surname, when given, is Selby, but he usually appears simply as John Wilfrid. 
This got turned into John Wilford, and he sometimes signed himself John 
Wilford, sometimes John Selby. 


If there was a second letter there is now no trace of it. 


C.S.P. I, 164. The manuscript (MS./Clarendon 6, 406) has the date R the 18 
gbver 1634, that is 18 November old style. He says, “I have spoken with 
Cardinal Barberino, concerning the letters of 26 Sept., and what you write; he 
had communicated the letter with the Pope” etc. The letter to Bentivoglio, 
which was given to Barberini, was (as we have seen) sent on 2] August. There 
is no record of any letter of Leander’s written on 26 September and it is pos- 
sible that Selby is referring to the date on which he received the letters. At 
any rate Barberini’s remarks to Panzani are perfectly applicable to the 
surviving letter to Bentivoglio. 


Barberini to Panzani, 5 December 1634 (N.S.) P.R.O., Roman Transcripts, 
31/10/10. 


MS. Clarendon 6,433; C.S.P. I, 205. 


Nos qui priorem sensum a doctis viris praesumptum merito damnavimus, 
Majestati tuae, ut par est, fidem habentes, sensum hunc a te intentum, ipsumque 
juramentum in eo acceptum, non damnamus. 


Hortamur Majestatem tuam ut sensum illum, quem te intendere nobis persua- 
dent viri amantes gloriae tuae, publico edicto declarare digneris. 


MS. Clarendon 6,544; C.S.P. I, 336. 
MS. Clarendon 6,405; C.S.P. I, 169. 


See note 28 above. 
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Biographical Studies Il, 249. 

Webb, loc. cit., pp. 250-1. 

MS. Clarendon 6,414; C.S.P. I, 180 and 185. 
MS. Clarendon 6,418; C.S.P. I, 184. 


. reverenter et simpliciter respondere consuevisse, quidquid sit de aliorum 
conscientiis aut de intercurrentibus quaestionibus, de quibus certant doctores, 
mihi homini monacho et timorato propositum esse, revereri pastoris mei supremi 
sententiam, atque ideo Juramentum, eo modo, eoque sensu, quibus vulgo 
persuasum est hactenus a judicibus regiis urgeri, a me absque conscientiae meae 
tortura praestari non posse. (MS. Clarendon 6, 414; C.S.P. I, 186). 


. quia vos longius positi, et totius Ecclesiae causis occupati, non potestis 
omnes illas rerum nostrarum circumstantias cognoscere, quas prope positi 
intuemur ; praesertim cum pleraque vobis aut imperfecte, aut imperite, aut 
insincere, hactenus renunciata fuisse vereamur. (ibid.) 


MS. Clarendon 6, 432; C.S.P. I, 197. In the first part of his original draft 
of his Letter to Barberini Leander states that he is enclosing this Report and 
says that he has received two letters from the Cardinal (he is writing 8 
December, probably O.S., so that these two letters were evidently written by 
Barberini before he wrote to Panzani about Leander’s scheme). In the first 
the Cardinal asked him to look after some English and Scotch Capuchins. The 
second contained a decree of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide by 
which he was made Prefect of the whole Benedictine Mission in England 
(apparently the Cassinese monks were excluded. See C.R.S. XXXIII, 199). He 
returns his thanks and continues: ‘‘ And so that it may immediately be clear 
how sincere I am in my promise, I send Your Eminence an account not only 
of the state of the Benedictine Mission, but also of that of the whole Apostolic 
Mission throughout England, together with certain other reflections of my 
own.” (Et, ut statim appareat, quam sincere id polliceor, mitto nunc Em. Domi 
vestrae non solum Missionis Benedictinae statum, verum etiam totius Missionis 
Apostolicae per Angliam, et nonnullas alias cogitationes meas). In the revised 
draft this is altered to “I send . .. an account of the state of the whole 
Benedictine Mission, together with certain other reflections of my own” 
(mitto .. , totius Missionis Benedictinae statum nonnullasque alias cogitationes 
meas). 


The document as we have it is mostly concerned with the Benedictines, but 
describes also the organization of the Jesuit and secular missioners. Whether 
it represents a revised form of the report we have no means of knowing. The 
“other thoughts” are presumably what he has to say about the Church of 
England, which will be discussed in the text. It is very probable that it was 
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a vague knowledge among the English Benedictines that Leander had been 
asked to give an account of the state of the English Mission, which gave rise 
to the tradition that his business in England at this time was a special com- 
mission from Rome. He was in fact asked to report only on the Benedictine 
mission, though, as we have seen, he went beyond his instructions. In any 
case he was clearly not an agent of Rome in at all the sense that Panzani and 
his successors, Con and Rossetti, were. 

In a letter to Barberini dated 19 January 1635 (N.S.) (P.R.O. Roman Tran- 
scripts, 31/9/17) Panzani states that he is enclosing a letter for the Cardinal 
from Leander. This would appear to mark the actual despatch of the letter 
re-drafted by Leander in December in response to Windebank’s criticisms, and 
presumably the Report on the Mission did in fact accompany it, as intended. 


Certam formam ordinationum sacrarum magna ex parte cum formis in Ponti- 
ficali Romano praescriptis convenientem. 


Quin et plerique de numero Sacramentorum, et effectu gratiae per illa produc- 
tae, de praesentia reali Corporis Christi in Eucharistia, de ratione et nomine 
venerabilis sacrificii saltem commemorativi ejusdem Corporis Dominici, nobis- 
cum conveniunt ; deque usu et ornatu altarium in Ecclestis, quamquam in tran- 
substantiationis modo difficultatem patiantur: confessionem sacramentalem, 
seu particularem aut auricularem non gravate admittent. 


MS. Clarendon 6,434; C.S.P., I, 207. Such an agent, who was officially to 
represent the Queen, though appointed, never actually reached Rome in 
Leander’s lifetime. But on 20/30 May, 1635, Panzani writes to Barberini that 
Cottington has told him-triumphantly that the king has agreed to the queen 
having an agent in Rome (P.R.O. Roman Transcripts, 31/9/17), and he goes 
on to say that he has been told as a great secret, though he does not regard his 
source of information as very reliable, that the king wishes to send Leander 
either to the Emperor or the Pope. Panzani does not think that he is suited 
for such a mission. A little later, May 27/June 6, he writes to Barberini to 
say that he understands Leander will not after all be sent, and he says that in 
truth his health is very bad. In view of the possibility of this mission, it seems 
that Leander may have written this document for his own benefit in anticipa- 
tion of being sent himself. In any case he is not likely to have put down his 
ideas on the subject before about this date, when the matter came up for 
discussion. 


Quoted by Albion, op.cit., p. 184, n. 2. 


It is interesting to note that similar development in his ideas on the Anglican 
Church took place in the Franciscan, Christopher Davenport. He was a 
convert who joined the Franciscan Recollects at Douai in 1618, and was 
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known as Franciscus a Sancta Clare. He published at Lyons in 1634 a 
treatise on justification called Deus, Natura, Gratia to which was subjoined.a 
commentary on the Thirty-nine Articles in which he endeavoured to show that 
most of them could be interpreted in a Catholic sense. Written at this time it 
is evidence that other Catholics shared Leander’s view of the possibility of a 
re-union between the Anglican Church and Rome. The book aroused much 
feeling and was placed on the Index of the Spanish Inquisition. It narrowly 
escaped the same fate at Rome, but Panzani saved it on account of the offence 
its condemnation would have given to Charles I. Selby also intervened to 
prevent its condemnation and there are several references to it in his letters, 
(C.S.P. I, 152, 168, 271. In the last letter, written on 9 May, he says the book 
is “altogether forgot.’”?) But eventually in his Liber Dialogorum, a theological 
summa published in his collected works at Douai in 1667, Davenport argued 
strongly that the Church of England had repudiated the power of sacrificing 
and of consecrating the true Body of Christ (sacrificandi et consecrandi verum 
illius [Christi] corpus) (p. 71) and he denied the validity of Anglican Orders. 
The approbations of this book are dated 1655 and 1660. Davenport returned 
to the English Mission in 1630 and laboured there till his death in 1680. 
C.R.S. XXIV, 274. 


The true title of this is Verax et humilis informatio de Juramento Fidelitatis 
ab Eminentibus Dominis Cardinalibus perpenda, and it is found in a paper 
which is apparently the draft of one he sent to Rome. (MS. Calendon 6,431 ; 
C.S.P. I, 188). In his letter to Barberini of 19 January 1635 (.N.S.) (see note 
55, last sentence) Panzani says that Leander had brought him in great haste a 
letter to send to the Cardinal et una glosa di esso fatto al giuramento—a 
commentary made by him on the oath—which seems to be a description of 
this document. 


Sensus planus est, jurantem invocare Deum testem quod agnoscat, profiteatur, 
testificetur et declaret suo quidem judicio nullam talem potestatem in Pontifice 
sitam esse: quod non contrariae sententiae falsitatem jurare, sed suum 
dumtaxat de ea judicium sub juramento ad Mandatum Principis proferre. 


MS. Clarendon 6, 489; C.S.P. I, 271. 
MS. Clarendon 6, 420; C.S.P. I. 210. 
Weldon, Chronological Notes, London, 1881, p. 895. C.R.S. XXXIII, 199. 


The Panzani and Barberini letters quoted here (in translation) are all taken 
from the Transcripts in the Public Record Office, Panzani’s under the reference 
31/9/17, Barberini’s under 31/10/10. The letters are not numbered but are 
in chronological order. The dates are always given in both Old and New 
Style, but are quoted here under the New Style dates only. 
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In a letter to Leander dated 9 May (MS. Clarendon 6, 489; C.S.P. I, 271) Selby 
says, ‘The last week after long instance, I obtained the Congregation to be 
held upon your letters, and proposition about the Oath.” 


Panzani to Barberini, 23 February 1635. 
Barberini to Panzani, 28 February 1635. 
P.R.O, Roman Transcripts 31/10/10, dated 19 February 1635. 


Nec laudo si quis juramentum prestitit, nec condemno si quis ex conscientia 
recuset: 


Inveni rationes debiles, fundatas in odiosis aut seditiosis aut falsis principiis, 
aut ad summum disputabilibus. Propterea posset ostendi Catholicosque meliori- 
bus rationibus innixos esse declaravi, minusque offensivis quam aliquas etiam 
alio scripto exhibui. Leander’s general meaning is clear, but the Latin of the 
final sentence quoted is involved and possibly miswritten. 


Hic et ipse existimabam indignum Catholicis subditis quod, Regi sui mandatum 
tam levibus de causis et odiosis declinarent, cum aliquas modestiores et veriores 
suppeterent. 


“ Heap further sufferings on a man already suffering.” 


MS. Clarendon 6,472; C.S.P. I, 251. A copy made by Windebank. The letter 
is dated Rome, 15 April, therefore probably New Style. 


We only know Courtney’s work from the quotations given by his opponents. 
Judging by those given by Leander in his letter to Urban VIII already dis- 
cussed (MS. Clarendon 6,405; C.S.P. I, 169), Courtney gave unnecessarily 
provocative expression to the extreme view in defence of the Pope’s deposing 
power. 


MS. Clarendon 6,470; C.S.P. I, 249. 


Utinam non suas potius ideas et pretensiones intueantur, quam majorem Dei 
gloriam | 


MS. Clarendon 6,489; C.S.P. I, 271. 


Sir Arthur Brett, appointed late in 1635 to be the Queen’s Resident to the Holy 
See. Cf. Albion, op. cit., p. 154. 


See above, note 46. 


In a letter (MS. Clarendon 6,406 ; C.S.P. I, 164) dated 18 November 1634 from 
Selby to Leander figures are used for the proper names and one or two other 
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words, but the original has been deciphered by Leander. In that letter 37 is 
used to denote Charles I. The context here makes it almost certain that by 
51 the king is referred to, but apparently in another cipher. This is the only 
cipher used in this letter and Leander has not bothered to write in the 
reference. 


MS. Clarendon 6,566; C.S.P. I, 360. Leander probably used Old Style in 
dating his letters, 

The reference is to an agreement known as the Instrument of Peace and 
Concord between the Secular Clergy and the Regulars, which was signed on 
17 November. Leander was one of the signatories, but the Jesuits held out 
against it. Taunton, Black Monks, Il, 155-6. 


This presumably means that he died in fact in the early hours of Thursday. 
The 2 January 1636 (N.S.) was a Wednesday, so the previous Thursday would 
be 27 December 1635 (N.S.) This agrees with Birt’s Obit Book of the English 
Benedictines, p.17, and with Connolly, C.R.S. XXXIII, 199. 


Mr. Soden in his Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester 1583-1656 (London, 
1953), p. 235, says with reference to this, “It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the bishop was Goodman. The indiscretion is typical of him”; but it 
might have been Montague of Chichester, or Wright of Coventry and Lichfield. 


Del. P. Leandro no si puo se no dir bene. Panzani to Barberini, 2 March 1635. 


In 1632, at the instance of Cardinal Bentivoglio, Propaganda agreed to send 
him copies of all foreign and oriental books issued from their press. See 
Downside Review January 1930, p. 82. 


Allanson, History, I, 115. The Brief of Paul V, Ex Incumbenti, of 1619, which 
confirmed the re-establishment of the Congregation, also laid down that the 
President should live outside England while the schism lasted. 


Allanson, History, I, 202-3. 
Allanson, op. cit., p. 203. 
See note 20, above. 


Allanson, ibid. 


Allanson, ibid. The Regimen consisted of the President and the five Definitors 
of the Congegation. ibid., p. 115. 


MS. Clarendon 6,445; C.S.P. I, 221. 
MS. Clarendon 6,445; C.S.P. I, 222. The date given is New Style, but 
Windebank used Old Style and his letter is actually dated 21 January 1634. 
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MS. Clarendon 6,453 ; C.S.P. I, 233. Caverel uses the New Style date. 


Merito enim nostra negligere debemus, ut quae ad pacem et tranquillitatem 
conducunt promoveamus. 


Weldon, Chronological Notes, p. 175. 
MS. Clarendon 7,539; C.S.P. I, 331. 
MS. Clarendon 7,544; C.S.P. I, 336. 


MS. Clarendon 6,473; C.S.P. I, 252. The letter is endorsed by Windebank 
15 April 1635, probably Old Style. 


The position of bishops was, of course, of great concern to Charles, for it was 
one of the major issues in his struggle with his subjects. The question which 
particularly interested him was whether episcopacy was de jure divino, and 
Panzani records a conversation with the king at table in April 1635—just about 
the time this letter was written—in which the Catholic view on the subject was 
discussed. It may have been this interest of the King’s which prompted Winde- 
bank to raise the question of bishops with Leander, but he does not seem to 
have asked explicitly whether the office was de jure divino, or at any rate 
Leander did not answer this. See Albion, op. cit., Appendix II, p. 402. 


MS. Clarendon 6,475; C.S.P. I, 255. 
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THE EMBASSY OF SIR ANTHONY STANDEN IN 1603 


PART Il. 


By L. HICKS, S.J. 


Contrary to the expectation of many,! James VI of Scotland ascended 
the English throne in a peaceful manner, and for the time being, at least, 
was welcomed. None of the rival claimants in England had sufficient force 
or following to offer any effective resistance, even had they so desired. In 
fact, the people as a whole, however much they differed one from the 
other in religion, appear to have accepted his accession with hope, for 
diverse and, indeed, contrary reasons. James’s re-establishment of epis- 
copacy in Scotland and the dominant position of Sir Robert Cecil? gave 
assurance to the upholders of the established state church that there would 
be no change in the religious policy pursued by the late queen. As for the 
Puritans, James’s connection with the late Earl of Essex, who had had 
their support, might raise hopes in them of less harsh treatment than 
had been meted out to them in the latter years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.3 
Catholics, on the other hand, hoped for milder courses on account of their 
former attitude to Mary, Queen of Scots, and of the promises the new 
king had made in Scotland not to persecute them but to allow them 
liberty of conscience.4 They knew, too, his earlier friendly relations with 
the Catholic Scottish earls and ascribed the persecution of their co- 
religionists in Scotland rather to the fierce bigotry of the Kirk than to 
James himself.5 Their hopes, too, were increased by the fact that the new 
king’s wife, Anne of Denmark, was a Catholic, having been received into 
the Church a few years previously by a Scottish Jesuit.é 


Henry Garnet, the superior of the Jesuits in England, briefly described 
the general situation in a letter of April 1603: ‘“‘ Since my last to you of 
the sixteenth of March,” he wrote, “ there hath happened a great alteration 
by the death of the Queen. Great fears were: but all are turned into 
greatest security, and a golden time of unexpected freedom abroad. Yet 
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prisoners are kept very rudely by their keepers, belike because there is, as 
yet, no authority to release them. The King’s coming is uncertain. Yester- 
night came letters from him, but were not to be opened until this day. 
Great hope is of toleration: and so general a consent of Catholics in his 
proclaiming, as it seemeth God will work much. All sorts of religions live 
in hope and suspense; yet the Catholics have great cause to hope for 
great respect in that the nobility all almost labour for it, and have good 
promise thereof from his majesty; so that if no foreign competitors hinder, 
the Catholics think themselves well, and would be loath any Catholic 
princes or his Holiness should stir against the peaceful possession of the 
kingdom.” 


Abroad, indeed, there was little liklihood of any such stir. The 
countries were too divided and internally weak to offer any effective resist- 
ance to James’s peaceable accession. The rulers of Flanders had for some 
time shown little enthusiasm for the claims of the Infanta, and had more 
than enough to engross their attention with the rebels of their own country. 
Spain itself, enfeebled by long wars and by its two attempts to invade 
England, which together with internal mismanagement had exhaused its 
finances, was in no position to make any attempt to interfere.8 Henry IV 
of France, even though it was not to his liking possibly, that the crown 
of England should be held by the King of Scotland, France’s customary 
ally in Anglo-French hostilities, had his own problems at home with the 
Huguenots who might cause trouble should he intervene to prevent 
James’s accession ;? and though peace had been made between France 
and Spain in 1598, mutual suspicion and ill-feeling still persisted and render- 
ed impossible any alliance between the two countries to uphold the claims 
of any candidate that might have been agreed upon between them. Pope 
Clement VIII himself, with whom James had formerly been in correspond- 
ence,!® considered his accession acceptable, in the hope that it would bring 
some mitigation to the persecuted Catholics in England, and inculcated 
on his spiritual subjects that only peaceful methods were to be employed 
for their relief. 


In such peaceable manner, then, and amid a general spirit of hopeful- 
ness did James ascend the throne. Like many another, Sir Anthony 
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Standen saw in his accession an opportunity for bettering his chequered 
fortune, and lost little time in hastening from Dublin to England. How 
quick he was to seize the occasion can be gauged by a letter from Dublin of 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton, Secretary to the Lord Deputy, addressed to Sir Robert 
Cecil, 13 April 1603, in which he reported that he had already transmitted 
a letter three or four days ago by Sir Anthony and was at the moment 
sending a servant to obtain some provision for his house and other 
necessities which could not be had in Dublin. He had charged his servant 
to follow all Cecil’s directions in the present great mutation of state and 
to hand him a duplicate of his former letter sent by Standen. Sundry 
persons, from the highest to the lowest, were diligent in seeking out the 
star in the North [James I] and to carry myrrh and frankincense to him, 
everyone searching for a friend about his Majesty to present his oblations. 
He himself, however, placed all confidence in Cecil, to gain the good opinion 
and favour of the king out of consideration of his deserts and the long time 
he had served the late queen in Ireland.12 


Some time, probably in May or June, after James had come south, 
the brothers, Anthony Standen, drew up for delivery into the king’s hands 
their “‘ Petition and Statement of Facts,” in which they represented their 
salaries of 1565 at the Scottish court as pensions for life, and since they 
had received payment for but two years, they begged the king to see to it 
that the arrears—that is, for thirty-seven years, which would have amounted 
to some eleven thousand crowns—should be paid to them.13 


Whether or not this petition had any influence on Sir Anthony’s 
appointment to his embassy in 1603, it is impossible to say; it is not 
certain that the petition ever reached the king’s hands. But commissioned 
he was to pay James’s respects, first to the Duke of Lorraine, then to the 
Doge and Signory of Venice and, finally, to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
to whom he was further to express James’s desire to have a permanent 
ambassador at the Florentine court.14 Villeroi, Henry IV’s Secretary of 
State, writing to De Beaumont, the French Ambassador in England, con- 
sidered the whole commission somewhat strange, and could hardly believe 
that the king would send one to visit these princes to assure them of his 
friendship and to treat with them, before they had sent their own representa- 
tives to him. In fact, he was informed by an unnamed person that Sir 
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Anthony was despatched by some merchants for their own business rather 
than for the service of the king. De Beaumont, in reply, said that Standen’s 
journey had been decided on in June or July whilst de Rosny, ambassador 
extraordinary to James, was in England; but he doubted that he had been 
given any such express commission. James, he learned, had been dis- 
quieted by a report from Rome, that he, the king, had spoken ill of the 
Holy See, and Sir Anthony was chosen because he was a Catholic and a 
great talker, to spread in Italy a better opinion of the king, and in accord 
with James’s earlier practice of deceiving the Pope, to give hope of his 
conversion or at least of his good will towards his Catholic subjects, so 
that his Holiness might not make any move against him.16 That may very 
well have been the underlying purpose of the embassy, for James appears 
to have had a dread of being excommunicated by the Pope, though, in fact, 
his Holiness had no thought of such a measure.'6 Certainly, from his own 
account, Standen in Italy did spread abroad a good report of the king.!7 


That he received, however, such an express command as above, what- 
ever the underlying purpose, is beyond dispute. As early as 26 June 1603, 
the Venetian Secretary wrote from London that the king intended to send 
one of his gentlemen to inform the Doge and Signory of his accession, 
who after staying at Venice would continue his journey and visit the 
Grand Duke, and that though the gentleman had not been named, it was 
thought in the court that it might be Sir Anthony Standen. On July 3 he 
confirmed Standen’s appointment, and a few days later reported that Sir 
Anthony would depart for Venice via Lorraine in three days.'® 


From Standen’s own account it would certainly appear that it was at 
his own suggestion that he was chosen for the embassy. In a paper written 
later and apparently whilst he was a prisoner in the Tower, he first 
narrated the good offices he had done James whilst in Ireland. He had 
supported his claim to the succession as well by instructing the command- 
ers of the army there of the king’s just title, of which most were as 
ignorant as careless, as by distributing Peter Wentworth’s book and 
- pedigrees of his own making, so that they had been awakened out of their 
sleep. Upon the queen’s death he had turned to England—how quickly 
has already been shown. There, by reason of his wants and disabilities to 
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make that show of himself to the king, as behoved, and not having any 
acquaintance in the new court and nobility of Scotland near the king to 
push him forwards and thereby to make himself and these his services 
known to his majesty, seeing no better remedy, he procured this voyage 
for Italy, thereby at his return to have the more commodious access to 
speak himself to the king.19 


From this account one gathers that he had no audience with the king 
before his departure for Italy, nor are there extant any instructions drawn 
up for his guidance in his embassy. Moreover, he appears to have been 
provided with no money, but to have had to borrow to pay the expenses 
of the journey; for later, after he had been released from prison, he 
somewhat pitifully remarked in a letter to Viscount Cranbourne that he 
had been “a long waiter at the Treasurer’s door” for £445 due to him 
about his unlucky Italian voyage, and that if his creditors had not been 
considerate, it would have been a miracle that he was “free from the 
Compter.”2° Despite, however, all these strange circumstances surround- 
ing his mission, it can hardly be doubted that his appointment to it was 
made with the consent of Sir Robert Cecil, who managed all affairs of state. 


About 12 July Standen crossed to France®t and appears at once to 
have made an unfavourable impression. Sir Thomas Parry, the English 
Ambassador, took umbrage because Standen was introduced to the king 
and queen of France not by himself but by Mons. de Gondy, whose 
acquaintance Sir Anthony had formerly made when at Florence.22 At 
court Standen affirmed that his commission related to matters of import- 
ance, showing or appearing ready to show James’s letters for that purpose. 
With Henry IV he had several conferences upon public affairs, and on one 
occasion revealed to him a secret proposal which certain leaders of the 
Huguenots made to him in Paris in his capacity as ambassador of the 
king of England, offering to supply James with troops for any expedition 
he liked on condition that he would become the leader and captain- 
general of their religion. At which Henry IV flew into a violent passion 
and swore that if once he took horse against them, he would not leave a 
Huguenot in France. The opinion, in fact, formed of Sir Anthony was 
that he was a man who wanted to meddle in affairs that did not concern 
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him, and one “qui a plus de fantaisies en la téte que son ésprit n’en 
pourra digérer.”” The king, accordingly, in their conferences replied to 
him with great discretion and reserve. Such was the report on Standen 
that Villeroi gathered, not from personal contact with him, for he did 
not meet him, but from others; and he sent it on to de Beaumont with 
the caution that though he did not know if Standen had written anything 
to England, he was quite sure that whatever he might write, should be 
disregarded.24 De Beaumont replied that Villeroi had formed a very 
correct estimate of the man; for so far as he could gather he was “un 
esprit fort leger et grand discoureur.’’> Only with the nuncio did Sir 
Anthony make a somewhat better impression, at least for the time being, 
though the reason for it seems rather inadequate: he reported that Standen 
was a great Catholic and had wished to show that he was by coming to 
see him, though secretly.%¢ 


According to the same report Standen left Paris for Lorraine on 
30 July, but no account of his activity there has come to light. From 
Lorraine he travelled to Venice, arriving there on the 26 or 28 August.27 
From the despatch of Count Asdrubale Montauti, the Florentine envoy 
at Venice, it is clear that Standen had not the status of an ambassador, 
and was not received by the Doge and the “ Collegio ” as such, but merely 
as a gentleman sent on a mission by King James. He was received, 
accordingly, with none of the public solemnities accorded to an ambas- 
sador,*® but on the morning of August 30 was escorted privately by two of 
the Signory from his lodging in the house of an English merchant to the 
Doge and “ Collegio,” who, however, gave him a far greater welcome than 
he had received in France.28 They acknowledged and appreciated his 
mission, and in return decided to send an ambassador to England to con- 
gratulate James on his accession.3° The senate, too, voted money, not 
only for Sir Anthony’s public entertainment, but also for his upkeep 
during his stay in the city, as well as for the purchase of a gold chain, 
worth five hundred marks, to be presented to him as a mark of their 
esteem.3! Further, as a gesture of good will to James, they revoked the 
- decree of expulsion against the English adventurer, Sir Anthony Sherley, 
who was allowed henceforth to come and stay at Venice at his pleasure.%? 
Later, when in an audience with James, the Venetian Secretary, Scaramelli, 
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told the king of the lifting of the ban on Sherley and of the satisfaction of 
the Doge and Signory with Standen’s mission, James commented on 
Standen’s long delay in informing him: “A pretty messenger forsooth,” 
but added that if he carried out his orders he would, indeed, have nothing 
to report on his return.55 The chief matter, however, treated of by 
Standen, presumably according to his instructions, concerned a recent 
decree of the Signory ordering that all raisins from Zante, Cefalonia and 
other places under their jurisdiction, should be sold only to the Venetians 
and sent to Venice, thus precluding English merchants from this trade, 
probably with the intent to lessen English commercial interest in the 
Levant.54 But though, as reported by Montauti, Standen departed from 
Venice “con buona fama, havendo dato et ricevuto sodisfattione,”35 he 
failed to obtain the revocation of this monopolistic decree ; for when next 
year Sir Henry Wotton was sent as ambassador to Venice, this same decree 
was one of the first matters to which he had to give his attention,36 Such 
success, however, as he had at Venice, Standen himself ascribed in part to 
an English exile, Edmund Thornhill, Canon of Vicenza. “As for Dr. 
Thornhill,” he wrote to Persons, “I never was acquainted with him, but 
at my being at Venice, where his credit and acquaintance was great, and 
so his service to the king in my person, being necessary and behoveful 
to me.’’37 


But even in Italy he appears to have marred his success by his habit 
of indiscreet talk, particularly against France ;38 and Henry IV, on hearing 
it, drew up a list of his follies committed both there and in France. 
Everywhere in Italy he spread the report that James was no more French 
than Spanish. To the ambassador of the States-General he had remarked 
that his king considered them rebels. He had bragged that part of his 
commission was to demand from Henry a million of gold which he owed, 
so Standen stated, to the king of England.39 He had declared that after 
Queen Elizabeth’s death, de Beaumont had done him (Standen) very ill 
offices, for which he was still very indignant, though pretending that he 
had forgotten them. Even more strange, he had told several persons that 
the Marquis de Rosny, a Huguenot, had made every effort, whilst 
ambassador extraordinary in England,4° to induce James I to wage war 
against Spain, offering to maintain for him 6000 foot and 2000 horse, “ qui 
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est une indiscretion et malice,’ added Henry IV, “indigne d’un serviteur 
et ministre d’un Prince qui fait telle profession d’amitié et de bonne 
intelligence avec moy que fait le Roy d’Angleterre, et auquel il n’importe 
moins qu’a moy que chacun croie et sache estre telle que nous le 
professons.” Such things, indeed, were better despised than brought to 
public notice. He asked de Beaumont, therefore, not to make any 
complaint of them to James, as though instructed to do so by him, but 
to represent these matters as reported to the ambassador from Italy.*! 


De Beaumont carried out his instructions. In an audience granted to 
him, James told him that he had received a letter from Standen, stating 
that the princes of Italy were alarmed at the negotiations for peace with 
the king of Spain and feared in consequence that war might be turned 
against them, as more commodious and easy for that king. The ambassador 
at once seized the opportunity and related to him, as reported from Italy, 
what Henry IV had written in the above despatch of September 28. On 
hearing it, the king became very angry, promised to enquire into the matter 
on Standen’s return, which he would order him to hasten, and disavowed 
Standen’s conduct as contrary to the instructions he had given him, and 
prejudicial to his (James’s) reputation and to the good estate of his affairs.‘ 
To de Beaumont’s report of this Henry IV replied that the king of England 
himself had reason to be ill satisfied with the imprudent proceedings of 
his envoy; for everywhere he had passed he had endeavoured to impress 
upon people and make them believe that the friendship and good under- 
standing between the two kings was more feigned than well founded. In 
the interests of James himself he should have proclaimed the contrary, at 
least until James had concluded his treaty with the king of Spain, so as 
to put a greater value on Henry’s friendship and make a stronger impres- 
sion than he could do without the other. De Beaumont had done well to 
raise the matter as though on his own initiative, but the king of England 
would do even better, were he to recall Standen quickly.‘ 


Meanwhile, Ferdinando I of Tuscany was also showing concern at 
. Standen’s intended visit to himself. On August 16 he wrote to Montauti, 
his ambassador at Venice, that he had heard from Paris of Sir Anthony’s 
being sent by James, and ordered him to keep an attentive eye upon him 
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on his arrival in that city and to find out what he treated of there and 
what would be his business at Florence. He informed him that Standen 
used to be a Catholic, but that being many years ago, Montauti was to 
observe him diligently and discover his present disposition and what were 
his real sentiments. He had moreover a suspicion—and this indeed was 
the cause of his concern—that this envoy came to request the release of 
Gian Figliazzi, who these many years for very just and grave reasons of 
state had been in prison.44 Ferdinando had already rejected petitions 
for his release made by the king and queen of France, the knights of Malta 
and others, and would certainly have to deny the same to the king of 
England, though he would be very sorry to have to refuse the first favour 
James, through Standen, asked of him. If, then, the ambassador discovered 
that this indeed was one purpose of Sir Anthony’s mission, he was, as of 
his own initiative, to dissuade him from making such a request, as he knew, 
for the above reasons, that the Grand Duke would be compelled to reject 
it.6 To this Montauti replied on 30 August, informing Ferdinando, as 
already related, of the business treated of by Standen at Venice. Sir 
Anthony, he further reported, was a Catholic and according to his own 
statement he was known by King James to be such. However, he was 
content to give no outward sign of his religion. As for Gian Figliazzi, 
Standen had told him he was to petition for his liberation. Thereupon 
the ambassador had carried out the Grand Duke’s instructions on this 
point, with the result that Sir Anthony had decided to make no mention 
of the matter to his Highness but to say a few words on the subject to 
Vinta, Ferdinando’s Secretary of State.‘¢ 


From further letters of Montauti it would seem that Standen misled 
the ambassador as to the time of his leaving Venice, and departed quite 
secretly. In a letter of 6 September Montauti informed the Grand Duke 
that Sir Anthony had taken leave of the “ Collegio” on the previous Wed- 
nesday, September 3, and that professing himself a most devout Catholic 
he wished to receive communion in the church of the Jesuits on the feast 
of Our Lady’s Nativity, Monday, September 8, but would not depart on 
that day.4”7 On September 13, however, the ambassador reported that 
Standen had unexpectly left the city without it being known, on the Sunday 
before that feast day. On the Monday, in fact, the ambassador had gone to 
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_ pay him a visit, only to find that he had already departed.48 What was 
the reason of this sudden departure, and whether Standen intentionally 
misled the ambassador, the documents do not reveal. Possibly Montauti 
misunderstood him. Certainly in a letter to Vinta of August 30 Sir 
Anthony had informed the Secretary of State that he would be leaving 
Venice within eight days, in fact about September 8. The prospect of 
revisiting Florence delighted him and the thought of being in Italy once 
again had given him strength to make the long journey, despite the heat 
and the burden of his sixty-five years. He would stay at Florence about 
fifteen days and had written to an English merchant, John Brown, to 
provide two or three rooms for him, which he was sure he would not 
fail to do.49 Standen, in fact, arrived at Florence on the evening of 
September 12, accompanied by Dr. Thornhill and three servants, and lodged 
in the house of the English merchant, whence on the 15th he was taken 
by the Major Domo to the Pitti Palace, where rooms were assigned to him 
for the rest of his stay in the city.5° 


From the extant letters which Standen wrote from Florence a few 
details can be gleaned of his activities there. He wrote thence to King 
James, enclosing the letter in one to Sir Robert Cecil, and despite his 
denial later, he certainly penned a letter also to Sir Thomas Parry, the 
English Ambassador at Paris. All three letters he forwarded to Vinta, 
evidently in order that they might be despatched in the Florentine 
diplomatic post-bag.*! In the same letter to Vinta he reported the arrival 
in a port of Tuscany of a French corsair, who sailing strangely enough 
under the standard of St. George, had captured much Turkish booty and 
had treated English merchants and sailors must inhumanly, disembarking 
twelve of them at Malta and promptly hanging them. Another seven the 
corsair landed at Livorno, whom a certain Captain Gifford out of com- 
passion took in his own ship. Standen remarked that such incidents would 
never cease unless all the guilty were hanged wherever they put into port. 
This, he added, would be a work of charity and well pleasing to King 
James.52 The above-mentioned Captain Gifford appears himself to have 
’ been a corsair, and in a further letter to Vinta, Standen suggested that to 
free the Grand Duke from responsibility in the matter, he himself and a 
certain Munne, should his Highness be willing, would so bind and fetter 
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the pirate that he would not be able to escape.’ A quite different 
business was his procuring portraits of the prince and princess, son and 
daughter of Ferdinando I, possibly with a view to some matrimonial 
alliance between the house of Stuart and that of the Medici.54 He also 
promised on his arrival in England to procure some Irishmen to serve as 
grooms or footmen to the Grand Duke, though he evidently envisaged some 
difficulty in the matter as he added in his letter to Vinta, “son gente che 
di sua natura non si voglian obligare a uno luogho.”5> But all was not 
business with him during his stay at Florence; for he used the opportunity 
to his own great satisfaction, to revisit such places as Vallombrosa, 
Camaldoli, Vernia and Arezzo, well known to him during his former stay 
in the city.°6 He had, too, the pleasure of a visit from Nicholas Fitz- 
herbert, his great friend of former days, who hastened from Rome to see 
him again and was entertained by him for three days “for their mutual 
consolation.”5? This visit was probably a consequence of Standen’s send- 
ing to Rome on Wednesday, September 17, Edmund Thornhill, the English 
Canon of Vicenza, who had accompanied him to Florence, the purpose 
being to beg the blessing of Clement VIII and to obtain from him certain 
indulgences, which were liberally granted, as well as to make his excuses 
for not appearing in person to pay his respects to the Pope.’8 He only 
awaited the return of the Canon before starting on his return journey. 
This mission of Thornhill was, in fact, the first step in those further 
activities of Sir Anthony, known from other sources, that led to his down- 
fall soon after his arrival in England. But to see these activities in their 
right perspective, the circumstances of the time, particularly as regards 
Catholics in England, must be considered. | 


From the accession of James, two points of policy may be said to have 
occupied the minds of Catholics, both at home and abroad. One was the 
question, should the Pope send some representative to the king? As early 
as April 1603, Garnet wrote to Persons: “If a nuncio was addressed from 
his Holiness to have some conference with the king, I think it would be 
to good effect and I suppose he would admit him,’59 The doubt expressed 
was precisely the difficulty. In June, Degli Effetti (see infra: Note 2) 
informed the nuncio in Paris that the Catholics were surprised that the 
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Pope did not send a representative, on which he (Degli Effetti) had com- 
mented that his Holiness did not know the wishes or the inclination of 
the king and that, were he assured that James would give ear to such an 
envoy, one would be sent. A few days later he reported that, by means of 
Baron Hume,®® he had presented a letter from the nuncio to the king, 
who had spoken in praise of the Pope but had added that he could not 
change his religion. Baron Hume had, therefore, told James that the 
Pope would send some prelate to him. To this the king answered that he 
did not know in what capacity he could receive him. Rumour was current, 
retorted Hume, trying to explore the king’s mind further, that such an 
envoy was already on his way, but the king made no further comment.®! 
About the same time, Degli Effetti reported, it was suggested by a certain 
Dr. Robert Taylor that the difficulty raised by the king might be met if a 
lay person, instead of an ecclesiastic, were sent from the Pope, not as from 
the head of the Church, but as from a temporal sovereign. Some non- 
Catholic privy councillors who had been consulted on the matter, agreed 
that such a representative would be acceptable and would be received by 
the king with honour.® 


Meanwhile Persons in Rome, on receipt of letters from Garnet and 
others, begged Aldobrandino, the papal Secretary of State to urge the 
Pope to send a representative to speak to the king on behalf of the 
Catholics.68 A few days later, however, having received further advices 
from England, he wrote to the Pope that the Catholics were beginning to 
be much afraid owing to the great efforts which, they understood, the 
heretics were making to induce the king to continue the same treatment 
used to them by the late queen. In consequence they requested his Holi- 
ness to come to their aid by some measure out of the ordinary, but were 
of opinion that it would not perhaps consort with the dignity of the Holy 
See, nor with their own advantage, nor with the interests of the king, to 
send anyone openly to him, by which the heretics might be irritated. They 
begged, rather, that someone might be sent secretly, on the pretext of 
witnessing the coronation or under some similar cover; that one of the 
principal Catholics might have secret notice of his arrival, so as to confer 
with him on their affairs and that he should return forthwith to report 
on them.% 
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Later, to Dr. Taylor’s suggestion, as stated above, the papal secretary 
replied that the matter demanded great circumspection and very mature 
development, all the more so, as it was desired that a layman should be 
sent, and despatched by the Pope, not as Pope, but as a temporal prince ; 
and they at Rome did not see how such a step could be taken, so they 
would await the outcome of the peace negotiations to see if the boon of 
that short interval might bright some advantageous result.® 


Such then was the situation when Persons reported to Aldobrandino 
that he had received from Florence a secret letter from his old friend, 
Sir Anthony Standen. After stating that there were various reports 
about the new king, which he would show him on the return of the - 
secretary to Rome, he continued: ‘‘ There is one thing which needs more 
haste and he [Standen] urges strongly that it should be laid before his 
Holiness, viz.: he says that it is of supreme importance that some learned 
and discreet person be sent as soon as possible to confer with the king — 
on the tenets of the Catholic religion; this to be done on some good 
pretext before his Majesty is definitely committed to conducting himself 
after the manner of the heretics in England. He adds, besides, that for 
many reasons this person must not be a subject of the king of England, 
and that in his opinion and that of the most prudent Catholics there, the 
Bishop of Evreux in France would be the most suitable person for the 
purpose ; and when the ambassador [Standen] suggested this to the king of 
France on his way through Paris, the same view was taken by his most 
Christian Majesty. And in this conviction the ambassador says that if 
our Lord, the Pope, were pleased to entrust the matter to his most 
Christian Majesty through the nuncio in Paris, he thinks that it would 
be carried out; and he himself, returning forthwith to Paris, would help 
the nuncio in the negotiations with his Majesty. He asks, therefore, that 
if his Holiness be pleased to approve the project, this be done at once, in 
order that the instructions of our Lord, the Pope, may reach the nuncio 
in Paris before he himself arrives. He says he will leave Florence on the 
29th of this month [September] and will travel in one of the Grand Duke’s 
galleys as far as Provence, so that, if it is necessary to write, it should be 
on Monday next.’ But your Eminence will be good enough to let me 
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know what answer his Holiness orders me to make to this ambassador 
concerning this matter.’’ 


This proposal of Standen would seem to have been one of his own 
fantasies on which Villeroi had commented earlier ; for there appears to be 
no evidence that ‘the most prudent Catholics” in England thought that 
the Bishop of Evreux was the most suitable person to be sent. The evid- 
ence already quoted is all against a choice of such an ecclesiastic: and as 
for the king of France approving of the choice, that was not in accord 
with Henry IV’s cautious policy in such matters, and the proposal was 
certainly rejected by him later, as Standen himself acknowledged, nor 
would he allow any subject of his to be sent on such a mission.®? 


On the back of the Jesuit’s letter there is a note, possibly in the Pope’s 
hand: “Perhaps it would not be amiss for Persons himself to say a word 
on the subject to the Duke of Vegli to see what he thinks about it, having 
regard to the rival interests involved in this affair.” Persons presumably 
carried out the suggestion, but as the matter did not brook of delay, he 
went to see the Pope at Frascati, and by his orders on October 6 wrote 
thence a reply to Standen’s letter.”° 


Soon after his letter to Persons, Standen, according to the report of 
the nuncio in France, wrote also to the English ambassador in Paris, 
requesting him to procure King James’s consent to receive a lay ambassador 
whom the Pope desired to send to him, and to inform the king of the whole 
affair. The ambassador, Sir Thomas Parry, so the nuncio stated, declared 
that he had done so.”! In making such a request, Standen was certainly 
not acting in concert with the Pope; for it was quite contrary to the papal 
policy of the time, that of cautious waiting for the outcome of the peace 
negotiations, as already shown by the letter of Aldobrandino of 2 August 
1603 ;?72 and in a note appended to the nuncio’s letter the Pope, in fact, 
denied that such a request had been made.’’ A few weeks later the nuncio 
reported that the ambassador gave hope that James would be ready to 
receive a lay person sent by the Pope, but not formally as an envoy.74 
When, however, Standen, on his arrival at Paris, saw the nuncio, he denied 
that he had ever written from Florence to the ambassador of the. Pope’s 
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desire of friendship with the king.?6 From this it would certainly 
appear that someone was not telling the truth, and though Sir Thomas 
Parry does not appear to have been above living up to Wotton’s 
description of an ambassador, as one who lies abroad for the good of his 
country, which incidentally angered James when it became known, the 
odds certainly seem to be against Standen, who does not impress one as 
veracious, especially when, as in this instance, he was cornered: and he 
undoubtedly did write to the ambassador at this time as one of his own 
letters shows.’ But what is distinctly surprising, in view of papal policy 
is that the nuncio himself, not long after this, took up with the ambassador 
the matter of sending a representative to James, only to be warned off such 
a course by the papal Secretary of State.”7 There was one man, in fact, 
who never would have permitted the reception of such a papal representa- 
tive, and that was Sir Robert Cecil who ruled all.78 


The other matter that occupied the attention of Catholics was the 
question of securing some measure of toleration or liberty of conscience. 
In the instructions to Juan Baptista de Tassis, Count of Villa Mediana, 
whom Philip III sent as ambassador to England, the Spanish king laid 
emphasis on securing toleration for English Catholics even to the open 
exercise of their religion, when negotiating peace between the two 
countries.’? On 3 July 1603, two days after the ambassador’s arrival in 
Flanders on his way to England, he was secretly visited by Robert Spiller, 
who had been sent to Flanders on behalf of the English Catholics to 
propose a plan of winning over some of the council of James I by money 
to support some measure of liberty of conscience.8° A little while before 
this in June, Dr. Robert Taylor, an English Catholic, Professor of Law in 
the University of Douay, who had been sent to England shortly after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth to report on the state of the country, had had 
interviews with the Earl of Cumberland, the Countess of Suffolk and Sir 
Thomas Lake® on the subject of peace and toleration. The Earl told 
Taylor that he was ready to do what he could for peace and liberty of 
conscience, but should the Council decide on war, he would follow the 
majority vote. On her part the Countess, after her first interview, returned 
and asked Taylor, if being allowed to hear Mass in their own houses would 
satisfy the Catholics, and on his replying in the affirmative, she added that 
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if written promises were given for the payment of 200,000 crowns, to be 
received after peace had been concluded and the penal laws revoked, 
members of the Council whom she knew would favour the Spanish inter- 
mediaries. Sir Thomas Lake also replied that £40,000—a sum almost 
2quivalent to that mentioned by the Countess—would induce those 
councillors who had already been bribed by the Dutch and were thus 
opposed to a pacification between England and Spain, to support the mak- 
ing of a peace treaty; and as for Catholics, they would be ready to take 
measures for their relief gradually.®? 


This plan, however, of treating of religious toleration during the 
negotiations for peace by bribing councillors to favour it,8% and still more, 
Philip III’s resolutions to put liberty of conscience in the forefront of 
those negotiations, had to be abandoned as impracticable. It received no 
support from the Archduke Albert, whose one aim, owing to the distressed 
state of his country, was peace, the prospects of which would be ruined, 
so he thought, were the religious question to be treated of during the 
negotiations.®4 Richardot, his chief minister, took up the position that to 
negotiate about religion was impossible, and had no chance of success.8 
Tassis himself, soon after his arrival in England, began to doubt the 
possibility of achieving for the Catholics what Philip III had so much at 
heart, and in October 1603 expressed his opinion that the religious question 
should be left till after the conclusion of peace.% 


Neither James, in fact, nor Cecil, would have yielded such toleration 
as was suggested, unless compelled to do so by circumstances. In the 
secret correspondence with Cecil but a few months before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the king had revealed his attitude to Catholics.8’? Yet 
he made promises in Scotland not to oppress Catholics, should he become 
king of England.8® Once established on the English throne, however, he 
went back on those promises. In August 1603, Irish agents presented a 
memorial to him, one clause of which petitioned for free exercise of the 
Catholic religion in Ireland, only to receive the reply that the king would 
allow no other religion save that which he himself professed, one of the 
agents being sent to the Tower, and two more to other prisons.8? In 
September of the same year Garnet reported “intolerable searches” in 
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the North, that every base fellow must be admitted to search a house 
and seize good and that the like was expected to follow in the South.” 
About the same time, James ordered the Council and judges to make known 
his resolution to uphold the laws for the maintenance of the state religion, 
only avoiding the shedding of blood which he thought should not be 
exacted for diversity of opinion; and in December following, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conveyed to the bishops of his province the king’s 
order of the 15th of that month, for the execution of the laws against 
Catholics and for the suppression of their religion.°t There followed the 
proclamation banishing all Jesuits and seminary priests ; 9* and orders were 
sent to the provinces to exact two-thirds of the property of those Catholics 
who could not pay the fine of £20 a lunar month for recusancy.*’ All the 
laws, in fact, passed against Catholics during the reign of the late queen, 
were confirmed in the Parliament that met on 19 March 1604.94 Even as 
regards the shedding of blood James was double-faced. On 16 July 1604, 
John Sugar was hanged, drawn and quartered at Warwick for being a 
priest ordained beyond the seas, and ja gentleman, Robert Grissold, was 
hanged for relieving him. In a letter of 29 August, referring to these 
executions, Anthony Rivers, the correspondent of Persons, wrote: “ The 
king seemed displeased with the judge [Kingesmyll] for his manner of 
proceeding, and yet the same judge at Lincoln said openly that he had 
special direction from the king to do so! Yea more than that, his 
Majesty secretly commanded him to proceed though prohibition or 
reprieve should come from himself or any of his council.”%® In fact, 
excluding those who were alleged to have been implicated in the Gun- 
powder Plot, there were as many as twenty-three executed in England 
during the reign of James, seventeen of these being priests and six laymen: 
to which may be added John Ogilvy, who was put to death in Scotland. 
From a king such as James, as he gradually revealed himself, liberty of 
conscience for Catholics was hardly to be expected; and Cecil was 
certainly not wide of the mark when he wrote to Archbishop Hutton that 
no one would dare to propose to James “a toleration of popery.”% 


Yet Tassis still made efforts to secure some relief for Catholics. 
Dr. Taylor too, continued to work for the same end through the Countess 
of Suffolk, who was supposed to have great influence with Cecil. He had 
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interviews with five leading councillors with a view to obtaining a suspen- 
sion of the fines for recusancy for twenty years or so; and in June 1604 
forwarded a list of Englishmen who should receive gifts and pensions to 
secure peace and later some easement for Catholics.27 The Constable of 
Castile, who remained in Flanders until August, when he crossed to 
England to sign the peace treaty, was very dubious of the confidence 
expressed by the Countess, and thought she had little foundation for it. 
In any case there was no guarantee that such suspension of the fines 
would be granted, beyond the word of the councillors, which, apparently, 
he did not deem sufficient.9® In both points, as the result was to show, 
his judgment proved correct. Garnet, the superior of the Jesuits in 
England, appears for a time to have had more hope. In a letter to the 
nuncio in Flanders of 19 July 1604, he reported that principal councillors 
had pledged themselves that on payment of 200,000 scudi to the king all 
recusant fines would be remitted for twenty years. It was only on August 
17 after the peace treaty had been signed that the nuncio, Frangipani for- 
warded a copy of his etter to the papal Secretary of State, saying that he 
did so, not because he considered it necessary, but because he thought he 
might get into trouble, if later he was accused of keeping the letter hidden 
in his possession, for he knew that the Constable of Castile had commission 
and funds to deal with the project—surely a somewhat strange attitude for 
a nuncio to assume, especially, as he had been earnestly and repeatedly 
advised from Rome to report frequently on English affairs.% 


Little sympathy for the plan, however, was to be expected from Pope 
Clement VIII who earlier in 1603, when the Paris nuncio, Bufalo, reported 
on a project of buying toleration for English Catholics, made the comment 
in a note: “é cosa scandalosa et in aria’”’;!9 and, in fact, after the peace 
had been concluded without any reference to the religious question, 
Philip III wrote to the Duke of Escalona, his ambassador in Rome, that 
should the Pope make any complaint as to nothing more having been done 
in the matter of religion, it would be well to recall to his mind that an 
offer had been made to give some relief to Catholics on the payment of 
200,000 ducats, but that his Holiness did not give it his approval.19t Even 
Paul V, the successor of Clement VIII after the twenty-six days’ pontificate 
of Leo XI, gave but a grudging acquiescence to the plan, his Secretary of 
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State, Cardinal Valenti, writing to Frangipani, that if the king of Spain, as 
the nuncio reported, was willing to aid Catholics in this manner, the Pope 
would put no obstacle in the way of it, since its purpose was to purchase 
for them freedom from being harassed.19 For even after the peace had 
been concluded, Tassis and the Constable of Castile still made efforts to 
obtain relief for Catholics. Philip III, on his part, had sent a letter of 
exchange for the stipulated sum of 200,000 ducats, which the Constable 
deposited in England, when in August 1604 he crossed from Flanders to 
aflix his signature to the peace treaty. Garnet, in fact, referred to it in 
a letter of November of that year. “The Catholics,” he wrote, “are 
havering as before between hope and fear. Some of them seem over 
impatient, though all the better and graver of them persevere in patience. 
It would be well if [Pope] Clement wrote to console them and to restrain 
the unquiet minds, so that their impatience be not harmful to all. It 
would also be expedient and opportune that in addition to the main amount 
of £50,000 promised and left on deposit by the Constable to secure tolera- 
tion—a matter, however, that must be kept secret lest it be taken ill if 
the Spaniards be known to contribute the money—authority be given to 
the Archpriest together with some of his Assistants to lay upon the con- 
science of Catholics the payment of six to seven thousand pounds sterling 
with regard to toleration, for otherwise, in my opinion, nothing will be 
done.”1" A week later, he wrote again in the same sense, praising the 
generosity of the king of Spain.1% 


The gifts of money and pensions certainly appear to have been paid. 
In February 1605 Philip III even approved of Tassis’ request for an increase 


of the amount suggested in the case of five of those concerned, the Earl 


of Nottingham, the Earl of Dorset, the Earl of Northampton, Viscount 
Cranbourne and the Countess of Suffolk, but he warned him that the 
pensions were to be paid to the parties by Tassis himself, and not through 
the Countess of Suffolk who would only keep half of the money, as she 
was so avaricious.!° Yet the Catholics obtained no relief from the fines 
of recusancy, as had been pledged by the councillors. Vested interests 
were, in fact, closely concerned in the matter; for by 1605 King James, 
then in want of money, had adopted the practice of rewarding his some- 
what rapacious Scottish and English friends by assigning to them the fines 
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due from particular recusants.!° Philip III and his ambassadors, despite 
all their prolonged efforts, had failed: they had been left to contend for 
the relief of Catholics in isolation, with little or no support from the 
Archduke or from Rome, and deserve no blame for their failure. 


What part Standen played in this matter is not clear. From Paris in 
December 1603 he wrote to Persons: “ For those three bloody laws, some 
about the king who are potent with him of the Scottish nation, have made 
an offer to our Catholics at home, that if they will deposit thirty thousand 
crowns in some sure hands to the use of the Scottish, the bloody laws 
shall be hereby annulled and taken away, and are pleased not to touch 
any penny until the matter be effected: I understand that about this 
matter hath been written to Rome twice and no answer returneth but 
words, and words are but wind and no more current.’1 In this, however, 
he appears to have been reporting news, and stale news at that; for Degli 
Effetti had informed the nuncio in France of this matter as early as the 
preceding July.19 Yet, on the other hand, after Standen had left France 
but before his arrest in England, the same nuncio informed the papal 
Secretary of State, that according to a report received by the English 
ambassador from Rome, Standen, while at Florence, had negotiated with 
the Pope by letter and had asked for thirty thousand scudi, to give to some 
favourites of the king by means of whom all the laws against Catholics 
would be annulled.149 The ambassador may, indeed, have had the news 
from Rome, but it seems more probable that he had derived it from the 
above-quoted letter of Standen to Persons, which he had had filched from 
the house of Dr. Davison, Persons’s agent in Paris, and gave the news as 
coming from Rome to cover the theft: and this is all the more probable 
as in the filched letter there is mention also of the gifts received by 
Standen from the Pope to present to the queen, and these papal presents, 
as well, were reported by the nuncio as having been referred to by the 
ambassador. But the detailed account of this matter and its consequences 
must await a further article. 
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NOTES 


Cf. Elizabeth of England by the contemporary, John Clapham, ed. C. and 
E, Read, 1951, pp. 99 et seq.; Nuncio Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, 12 April 
1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87; Garnet to Persons, 16 April 
1603, cited supra p. 184; Nuncio Frangipani to Aldobrandino, 11 April and 24 
May 1603, in Correspondence d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, ed. A. Louant, 1942, 
III, 1, pp. 381 and 393; and de Beaumont (French Ambassador in England) to 
Villeroy, 1 April 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 123, ff. 16-19. 


“Tl Cecilio che fa il tutto e manneggio le cose dello Stato, essendo nemicissimo 
de’ Cattolici é la rovina delle cose nostre.” (Degli Effetti to Bufalo, Nuncio in 
Paris, Rouen, 24 August/3 September, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 
87; also Same to Bufalo, London, 24 June/4 July 1603, Ibid. Degli Effetti 
had been sent to England by the Paris Nuncio in June with an introduction to 
Baron Alexander Hume, one of the Scottish Councillors and a reputed 
Catholic, who had come with James to England. Degli Effetti returned to 
France at the beginning of September, n.s.) Cf. also Letter from London, 9 
July 1603, Brussels, Archives du Royaume, MSS. Divers 2058, £.266 (a copy 
from Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 98. d.3). ‘‘ Cosi il re ode con J’orrechie di 
Cecilio, parla con la lingua di Cecilio, et risolve il giudicio di Cecilio . . . Rex 
venator, Regina tripudiat, Cecilius regnat.” (Frangipani to Aldobrandino, 
Brussels, 7 November 1603, Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, ed. 
A. Louant, Brussels, 1942, III, 2, pp. 439-441). Of Cecil’s all-powerful position 
even before the death of Elizabeth, cf, Garnet to Persons, 16 April 1601, Arch. 
SJ. Rom. Anglia 30.II, ff. 182-183, and James VI’s Instructions to his 
Ambassadors in England, 8 April 1601, printed in Hailes, Secret Correspondence 
of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1766, pp. 1-12" At 
would seem that after the Queen’s death, there had leaked out some hint of 
this secret correspondence, for Degli Effetti wrote from England “da causa 
che il Cecilio sia in tanto gratia del Ré @ questo. Quando fu scoperto il 
trattato del Conde d’Essex, dicono che il Ré di Scotia vi era ancor intrinseco, 
et che esso Cecilio non solo copri il Ré, ma che doppo li scriveva spesso, 
et gli dava aviso di tutti le cose.” (Degli Effetti to Bufalo, 24 June/4 July 
1603, ut supra). 


“Ceux de la Religion (Puritans) font grand état de sa foy en leur heresie,” 
(De Beaumont to Henry IV, 18/28 March 1603, n.s., B. M. Kings MSS. 123, 
ff.8 et seq.) Writing on 22 and 29 January 1604, a Catholic gentleman residing 
in the English court reported a meeting of Councillors in which “ it was con- 
sidered that the Puritans had been sufficiently subdued by the severity used 
towards them by the late queen, but not so the Catholics. It was thought 
that the discord among them (the Catholics) had had good effect. It was, 
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therefore, decided to attempt to resuscitate that discord, which had almost 
entirely ceased, and to foment it in every way possible, For this purpose a 
new commission was given to the Bishop of London (Bancroft), so that without 
peril from the laws he might treat with every sort of priest that he thought 
effective for the renewal of the said discord.” (Cavata da lettere d’un 
gentilhuomo Catholico, residente nella corte d’Inghilterra alli 22 et 29 di 
Januario 1604, Arch, S.J. Rom, Anglia 31.1.£.258). Degli Effetti, also, wrote of 
the councillors promoting this division among Catholics, citing de Beaumont’s 
statement on the matter, (Degli Effetti to Bufalo, 13/23 July 1603, R.O. 
Transcripts, P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87). 


On the promises of James as regards the Catholics, cf. infra Note 88. 


“ Besydes that in Scotland though the Catholics suffered much under Ministers, 
yet was that rigour of persecution ascribed rather to the barbarous tyranny of 
that puritanical presbytery, which held the King himself in awe than unto his 
own nature, which poynt being published abroad by divers sorts of men both 
English and Scottish that came from thence, for sundry years hath stayed 
many mens judgments of that King and retayned their affections both at home 
and abroad, but especially of this Pope who divers wayes hath showed love 
towards him, and no doubt will do for him what he may, if he give him any 
reasonable satisfaction.” (Persons to [T. Talbot, S.J.] at Padua, 16/26 April 
1603, Stonyhurst, Coll. P.490. The holograph, addressed to ‘‘ Tomasso 
Claretto,” is in R.O. Italian States and Rome, S.P.85, bundle 3, n.1). 


' “Three years have passed since the Queen sent for one of our fathers and 
began secretly to tell him how ardently she desired to embrace the Catholic 
religion and renounce every heresy. After a long conversation with the father, 
she earnestly entreated him to stay with her three days that he might instruct 
her fully in the Catholic doctrines and ceremonies, which he did willingly to 
the great satisfaction of both. On the fourth day, full of holy joy she made 
her renunciation and general confession and having heard Mass twice, she 
received the most holy sacrament with the utmost spiritual joy in the presence 
of only a few persons of rank. During the three years which have elapsed since 
then, she has received some nine or ten times, always sending for the same 
father for the purpose.” ((Report on the state of Scotland, by R. Abercromby, 
S.J., the superior of the Jesuit mission there, 1602, Arch. S.J. Rom. Anglia 42, 
ff. 151-156). In his Narratives of Scottish Catholics, Edinburgh, 1885, W. 
Forbes-Leith, S.J., ascribes the report to Alexander MacQuhirrie, S.J., but the 
document is endorsed, “ Narratio Ambicrombi.” Abercromby was the Jesuit 
who received the Queen into the Church, though the other Jesuit, MacQuhirrie, 
was for a time with her in England, (cf. W. Crichton, S.J., to Aquaviva, Paris, 
17/27 August 1603, Arch. S.J. Rom. Gall. 94.1.f.19). Cf. also the letter of 
R. Abercromby, S.J., September 1608, enclosed in a letter of J. Gretser, S.J., 
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to Prior Stuart, O.S.B. of Ratisbon, Ingoldstadt, 19 August 1612. From 
this account of Abercromby it is clear that James knew of his wife’s con- 
version to the Catholic Faith. This should be remembered later, when James 
denied that she was a Catholic. The two letters in Latin are in the Bibl. 
Nat. Paris, Fonds Lat. 6051, ff. 49-50. They are printed in A. Bellesheim’s 
History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, translated by D. O. Hunter Blair, 
O.S.B., Edinburgh, 1889, IJ, pp. 450-454, and an English translation by J. 


Stephenson, S.J., is to be found in The Month, February 1879, p.259, note 9. 


Count Alfonso Montecuccoli, sent to England by the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in 1603 also testified that the Queen, as she told him herself, was a Catholic 
and as such wished to live and die, (cf. His relation of what he had negotiated 
in England, printed in Fatti E Figure del Seicento Anglo-Toscano, ed. by Anna 
Maria Crino, Firenze, 1957, p.102). George Conn, who visited the Queen in 
1604, also stated in his De Duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos, Bk. II, that 
she was a Catholic. For the hopes of Catholics on James’ accession, cf. J. 
Gerard, S.J., Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, ed. J. Morris, S.J .j/1872; ppezieoe: 


Garnet to Persons, 16/26 April 1603, Stonyhurst, Anglia III, n.32. 


Cf. Persons to Anthony Rivers, 26 June/6 July 1603, printed in C.R.S. H, 
pp.213-216. 


“Car tout ainsi que le Roy (James I) déclare et proteste ne vouloir favoriser 
nos Huguenots contre la volonté et le service de sa Majesté (Henry IV), nous 
ne devons ainsy espouser la protection des Catholiques de ses pais contre son 
gré, et devoir désirer qu’il soit mal avec nos dits Huguenots; car s’il vouloit 
prester l’oreille aux brouillons de la d. Religion, croiez qu’il pourroit faire 
beaucoup de mal, tant ils sont marris de la prosperité des affaires du Roy.” 
(Villeroi to de Beaumont, 7 December 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, ff. 251 
et seq.) Cf. also infra p.6 and Note 23. 


Cf. James I to Sir Thomas Parry, [November] 1603, Cal. Salisbury MSS XV, 
p.299, 


“Tf my former letters have come there to our friends’ hands, written since 
your last great change, you will have seen how your affairs are taken here, to 
wit, with great contentment of all sorts of men, upon hope that our new 
king will in time suffer himself to be rightly informed in religion, which only 
point, you know, is the thing that hath held men in suspense these many years 
who otherwise have loved his majesty with all their affection.” (Persons to 
Garnet, 14/24 May 1603, Dom. James I, I, n.34.) Cf. also Persons to [T. 
Talbot] at Padua, Rome, 16/26 April 1603, ut supra, For the Pope’s friendly 
attitude to James, cf. Clement VIII to Philip III, 23 May/2 June 1603, Siman- 
cas, Est. Leg. 840, f£.191; Sessa to Philip III, 21 June/1 July 1603, Ibid. Leg. 
977 ; the Pope’s note on Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 24 April/4 May 1603, R.O. 
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Transcripts, P.R.O./9, bundle 87; Aldobrandino to Bufalo, 4/14 and 18/28 
July 1603, Ibid; Bufalo to James I, 29 September 1603, Cal. Salisbury MSS. 
XV, p.249, and Philip III to the Duke of Escalona, 4/14 June 1604, R.O. 
Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 88. 


12. Sir Geoffrey Fenton to Sir Robert Cecil, Dublin, 13 April 1603, Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1603-1606, p.16. Cf. also Thomas Watson to Sir Robert Cecil, 
17 April 1603, Cal. Salisbury MSS. XV, p.50. Queen Elizabeth died 24 March 
1603 and James was proclaimed the same day. 


13. Petition and Statement of Facts by Sir Anthony Standen, Knight and Anthony 
Standen, Gentleman, presented to King James I, Dom. James I, I, n.100, printed 
in the History of Mary Stewart by Claude Nau, ed. J. Stevenson, S.J. Edinburgh, 
1883, pp. c-cii. 


14. The Nuncio, Bufalo, to Aldbrandino, Paris, 30 July 1603, R.O. Transcripts, 
P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87. He was reporting Standen’s own account of the purpose 
of his embassy. Cf. also Villeroi to de Beaumont, French Ambassador in 
England, 31 July 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, ff.11 et seq. 


15. Villeroi to de Beaumont, 31 July 1603, ut supra, and de Beaumont to Villeroi, 
13 August 1603, Ibid. ff. 30V et seq. 


16. James’s fear of excommunication seems to have been well known. ‘“ Sua 
Maesta [Henry IV] ha detto ad alcuni che il Re d’Inghilterra time grandemente 
di esser scommunicato dal Papa, credendo che una tal scommunica gli potrebbe 
mettere sotto sopra tutto il regno suo.’ (Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 10 January 
1604, R.O. Transcripts P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 88. Cf. also Frangipani to Aldo- 
brandino, Brussels, 21 November 1603, in Correspondence d’Ottavio Mirto 
Frangipani, ed. A. Lovant, II,-2, p.445.) As early as 28 March 1603 Garnet 
had endeavoured to disabuse the king of such a fear. ‘‘ That they doubt not,” 
he wrote, “ but the Pope is of so mild a disposition that he will not take any 
harder course towards his majesty than towards other princes of the religion 
[Protestant]. Wherefore there needs no discussing of that question what Jesuits 
or others would do, if the Pope should excommunicate his majesty and such 
conditional demands are likely to be dishonourable to his majesty and to give 
offence to a most mild pastor without cause.” (Garnet to a Scotch Gentleman 
of account, 28 March 1603, Stonyhurst, Anglia III, n.41.) That he correctly 
estimated the attitude of Clement VIII is certain, (cf. supra Note 11). Yet the 
report was spread abroad by some Catholic priests, followers of the Appellants, 
that Persons and the Jesuits were endeavouring to procure James’s excom- 
munication. One of these, Canon E. Thornhill, of whom more later, when in 
Paris spread such reports to the English ambassador there, Sir Thomas Parry, 
who urged Cecil to accept such a promising spy. The Nuncio when asked by 
Parry about it, replied that on his priesthood he believed such reports to be 
false, (Sir Thomas Parry to Cecil, Paris, 3 October 1604, R.O. French Corres- 
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pondence), That they were so is made evident from many letters of Persons 
and Garnet, who obeyed the Pope’s order that only peaceful methods to secure 
relief for Catholics were to be employed. Amongst other letters, cf. Persons to 
Garnet, 4 June 1603, Stonyhurst, Coll. P.428; to Rivers, 6 July 1603, printed 
in C.R.S. I, pp.213-218 ; to Clement VIII, 11 May 1604, Vat. Arch. Borghese 
Il], 124g2, £.45 ; Garnet to Persons, 15 June, 6 July and 13 August 1603, Arch. 
S.J. Rom. Anglia 38.II.f.172¥, The harm done by these priests in spreading 
such reports can be seen from the fact that when the ambassadors of the 
Catholic princes appealed for moderation of the edict of 22 February 1604, 
banishing Jesuits and seminary priests, the councillors gave as an excuse for 
such a measure, that some priests and Jesuits in Rome were endeavouring to 
have James excommunicated, (cf. Blackwell to Farnese, 10 March 1604, Arch. 
S.J. Rom. Anglia 38.1. ff.112ff. n.80). 


“ As for our king, I gave him due in all places and religion only excepted he 
had no paragon among men.” (Standen to Persons, Paris, 27 December 
1603, n.s. Dom. James I, 35, n.61; cf. also A True Relation of the course Sir 
Anthony Standen hath held from the year 1565, etc. Cal. Salisbury MSS. XVI, 
pp.15-21). Even before December 1603 Persons had written to Standen: “ The 
much good you have spoken and emputed everywhere of our new king doth 
comfort us all and hath made great motion in strangers’ hearts, and so much 
the more for the many years they have known you for a Catholic.” (Persons 
to Standen, 6 (vere 8) October 1603, Stonyhurst, Coll. P.421.) 


Giovanni Carlo Scaramelli to the Doge and Signory of Venice, London, 26 June, 
3 and 10 July 1603, Venetian Cal. pp.44, 58 and 62. 


A True Relation of the course Sir Anthony Standen hath held from the year 
1565, the time in which he first left the court of England and entered the 
service of those princes of worthy memory, Henry and Mary, King and Queen 
of Scotland, father and mother to our present most gracious sovereign and lord, 
the King’s Majesty, until the 22 January 1603[4] the day of his committment to 
the Tower of London, Cal. Salisbury MSS. XVI, pp.15-21. 


Sir Anthony Standen to Viscount Cranbourne, undated, endorsed “ 1604,” 
Cal. Salisbury MSS. XVI, p.460. Sir Robert Cecil was created Viscount 
Cranbourne 30 August 1604, and Earl of Salisbury 4 May 1605. The Compter 
or Counter to which Standen referred was the debtors’ prison. 


Cf. Scaramelli to the Doge and Signory, 10 July ut supra, and Bufalo to 
Aldobrandino, Paris, 20/30 July 1603, R.O. Transcripts P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87. 


Villeroi to de Beaumont, 21/31 July 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, ff.11 et seq. 
Persons to Clement VIII, Rome, 1/11 May 1604, Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 
124g2, £.45. ‘This affair,” he adds, “was soon known in England and Sir 
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Anthony himself spoke of it to various people in Venice and other places, as 
is proved from many letters from those parts.”’ In December 1603 the nuncio, 
Bufalo, referring to a recent audience he had had with the king, reported 
Henry IV’s outburst during it against the English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Parry, for his dealing with and abetting the Huguenots, (Bufalo to Aldo- 
brandino, Paris, 3/13 December 1603, R.O. Transcripts P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87: 
cf. also Henry IV’s report to his ambassador, de Beaumont, 18/28 September 
1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, ff.114v et seq. 


Villeroi to de Beaumont, 21/31 July 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, ff.llv et seq. 
De Beaumont to Villeroi, 13 August 1603, Ibid. ff. 30V et seq. 


“Come @ molto Cattolico, cosi ha voluto egli mostrarlo al venirmi trovare, ma 
secretamente.” (Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, 20/30 July 1603, R.O. Tran- 
scripts P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87.) Standen dined also with the Venetian 
ambassador in Paris, Anzolo Badder, but beyond recording the fact, the 
ambassador reported nothing except that Sir Anthony was on his way to 
Lorraine, Florence and Venice. (Anzolo Badder to the Doge and Signory of 
Venice, Paris, 25 July 1603, Venetian Cal. 1603-1607, p.69.) 


Count Asdrubale Montauti, the Florentine ambassador at Venice, reported that 
Standen arrived there on Tuesday, which would be 26 August. (Montauti to 
the Grand Duke, Ferdinando I, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, printed by Anna 
Maria Crino, op.cit. p.90.) The nuncio at Venice, on the other hand, gave 
Thursday, i.e. 28 August, as the date of his arrival. (Offredi to Cardinal S. 
Giorgio, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 31/9, bundle 87.) 


For a description of these solemnities, cf. Logan Pearsall Smith, The Life and 
Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, Oxford, 1907, J, pp.51 et seq. 


Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, ut supra. 


Minute of the Senate, and of the official answer to Sir Anthony Standen, 2 
September 1603, Venetian Cal. p.88,nn.119 and 120. Sir Henry Wotton, how- 
ever, in a letter from Venice of 23 May 1603, stated that two ambassadors to 
be sent to England had already been chosen, one, Pietro Dodi, to congratulate 
James on his accession, the other, Nicolo Molin, to be resident, (cf. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, op.cit. I, pp.317-319), He reported that they were thought to 
be going to depart about the beginning of August. In the event, however, 
Standen’s visit delayed their mission. 


Venetian Cal. p.88, nn.121 and 122. Cf. also Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 
20/30 August and 27 August/6 September 1603, printed by A. M. Crino, op.cit, 
pp.90 and 93. 
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Venetian Cal. p.88, n.123. Sherley before his explusion had been imprisoned 
for a time at Venice earlier in the year, (cf. Offredi to Cardinal S. Giorgio, 
Venice, 22 March 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87). 


Scaramelli to the Doge and Signory, Winchester, 5 October 1603, Venetian 
Cal. p.100, n.141. 


Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, ut supra. 
Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 27 August/6 September 1603, ut supra. 
Cf. Logan Pearsall Smith, op.cit. I, p.72. 


Standen to Persons, Paris, 17/27 December 1603, Dom. Addenda XXXV, n.61. 
As the members of the Signory or of the Venetian nobility were not allowed to 
speak to foreign ambassadors without official permission, under pain of severe 
penalties, (cf. Logan Pearsall Smith, op.cit. I, pp.55 et seq.) it is difficult to see 
what use Thornhill could have been to Standen on the king’s affairs, unless 
he was employed as an intermediary for some secret business not recorded. 


“Si mostra in ogni occasione di ragionamento poco amorevole de francesi et 
libero assai nel dire.” (Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 27 August/6 
September 1603, ut supra.) 


“Et similmente lascierd anche per la medesima causa molti altri particolari, 
ch’egli mi ha detto, come di pretensione di grossa somma di danari che ha il 
seco Ré col Christianissimo (Henry IV), et vuole esserne pagato in ogni modo 
et altre cose simile.” (Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, 
ut supra.) 


The Marquis de Rosny was ambassador extraordinary in England in June and 
July 1603. That he should have advocated hostile relations to Spain is more 
than probable. Henry IV was secretly helping the rebels in Flanders by send- 
ing them money. 


Henry IV to de Beaumont, 18/28 September 1603, B.M. Kings MSS. 124, 
ff. 114¥ et seq. 


De Beaumont to Henry IV, 10 October 1603, Ibid. 124, ff.125 et seq. Cf. also 
Henry IV to de Bethune, 3 November 1603, Paris, B.N. Fonds Francais, 3485, 
f.120. 


Henry IV to de Beaumont, 20/30 October 1603, printed in Mission de Chris- 
tophe de Harlay, Comte de Beaumont, ed. Laffleur de Kermaingant, Paris, 1895, 
I, p.162. 


Standen had earlier suggested to Walsingham this friend of his, as a valuable 
intelligencer. Walsingham accepted the suggestion and began a correspondence 
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with Figliazzi which Burghley continued after the death of the secretary. It 
may well be that the cause of his imprisonment was his activity as a spy of 
the English Government. (Cf. The Embassy of Sir Anthony Standen, Part I, 
Recusant History, October 1959, pp.96 and 97.) 


Ferdinando I to Montauti, 6/16 August 1603, printed by Anna Maria Crino, 
op.cit. p.89. 


Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, ut supra. Belisario 
Vinta was the Grand Duke’s Secretary of State. Whether Gian Figliazzi was in 
fact set free at this time has not been ascertained, but Standen, during his 
stay at Florence, certainly paid him a visit, whether in prison or out of it, 
(cf. Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 18/28 September 1603, printed by Anna 
Maria Crino, op.cit. p.95.) . 


Montauti to Ferdinando I, Venice, 27 August/6 September 1603, ut supra. 


Montauti to Ferdinando J and to Vinta, Venice, 3/13 September 1603, printed 
by Anna Maria Crino, op.cit. p.93. 


Standen to Vinta, Venice, 20/30 August 1603, printed by Anna Maria Crino, 
op.cit. p.92. The letter was sent in the bag of the Florentine ambassador, (cf. 
Montauti to Ferdinando I, 20/30 August 1603, ut supra). The name of the 
merchant is given as Gio’ni Bruno. 


Diario di Etichetta for 1603, quoted by Anna Maria Crino, op.cit. p.94. Dr. 
Thornhill is not mentioned by name but he is undoubtedly the “ Canon of 
Vicenza”’ there mentioned. 


“ Aspettando queste lettere che vennero hieri d’Inghilterra et venute non 
dicano nulla, indugiai a scrivere al mio Re il quale sta matina ho fatto, et a 
V.S. la ricommando, quella che ha la soprascritta in nostro vulgare va al Barone 
Cecil, i dentro la, che scrivo a S. Maesta, quell’ altra al Ambasciatore nostro 
in Francia.” (Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 9/19 September 1603, printed 
by A. M. Crino, op.cit. p.94.) The letters do not appear to have survived, the 
one to Sir Thomas Parry may be that which the ambassador enclosed in his 
despatch to Cecil of 22 October 1603, R.O. French Correspondence. 


James very much desired to do away with piracy and issued an edict on the 
subject, 30 September 1603, (cf. Proclamation to repress all piracies and 
depredations upon the seas, Dom. Cal. James I, 1603-1610, p.41). From Paris 
Standen wrote to Cecil, 30 November 1603: “I have by our ambassador’s 
means here gotten the copy of his Majesty’s last edict touching pirates and 
piracies, and for that out of my knowledge it will very much satisfy, I have 
put it into Italian and tomorrow will send it among those princes there.” 
(R.O. French Correspondence, S.P.78, Vol.50, f.125.) Cf. also Standen to 
Vinta, Paris, 12/22 December 1603, printed by A. M. Crino, op.cit. p.98. 
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“T] Granduca mi disse che quello che il Munne et io trovassimo buono per 
conto di questo Capitano [Gifford] o per parlar chiaro ladrone, S.A. ne 
restarebbe pago, habbiamo percid parlato insieme et conchiuso di ligarlo in 
modo (piacendo a S.A. cosi) che non potra scappare, et S.A. Serma, restera 
senza biasimo.” (Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 11/21 September 1603, Ibid. 
p.95.) 


Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 9/19 September, and Standen to Vinta, Paris, 
12/22 December 1603, Ibid. pp.94 and 98. 


Standen to Vinta, Paris, 12/22 December 1603, ut supra. 


Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 9/19 and 18/28 September 1603, Ibid. pp.94 
and 95. 


Standen to Vinta, Palazzo Pitti, 18/28 September 1603, ut supra. ‘ As for 
Mr. Fitzherbert,” Standen wrote to Persons, who had evidently got to know 
of this visit, “his and my acquaintance have been long and while F lived in 
Tuscany no Saturday passed without letters to each other, all to honest end 
and without prejudice to anyone.” (Standen to Persons, Paris, 17/27 Decem- 
ber 1603, Dom. Addenda XXXV, n.61.) That such correspondence was to 
honest purpose, however, may well be doubted, seeing that Standen at that 
period was acting as a spy of Walsingham, and though unable to go to Rome 
himself, as the Secretary of State had suggested, assured him that he had good 
advices from a friend there, (cf. The Embassy of Sir Anthony Standen, Part I, 
Recusant History, October 1959, p.96). Nicholas Fitzherbert, in fact, was 
suspected of being an intelligencer in 1597, (cf. Pefia’s Relacion sobre conser- 
vacion i buen progresso de las cosas de Inglaterra, Bib. Vat. Lat. 6227, ff.7-21Y), 
and he was for many years one of the fomentors of the troubles in the English 
College in Rome, (cf. C.R.S. 51, p.266, note 12). When Sir Henry Wotton 
arrived in Venice late in 1604 as English ambassador there, he soon established 
a secret correspondence with the same Nicholas, (cf. Logan Pearsall Smith, 
op.cit. I, p.65, and Wotton to Lord Roos, Venice, 17 May 1608, and Wotton 
to Salisbury, Venice, 5 December 1608, Ibid. I, p.428 and note 2, and p.442), 
Nicholas was not, however, a Jesuit, as A. M. Crino states, but a layman. 


“ Mercoledi la mattina mandai via il mio prete, temo che con questi caldi il 
poveraccio non s’amali, aspetto il suo ritorno al pid alli 28 di questo, giunto 
che sara pensierd di mettermi in viaggio verso casa.” (Standen to Vinta, 
Palazzo Pitti, 9/19 September 1603, printed by A. M. Crino, op.cit. p.94). 
From his letter to Vinta of 18/28 September (Ibid. p.95), “il mio prete” can 
be identified as the Canon. Cf. also Cardinal Aldobrandino to Thornhill, 
Belvedere, 14/24 September 1603, Ibid. p.96 and Thornhill to Aldobrandino, 
Bologna, 8/18 October 1603, Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 124g], f.18. 
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Garnet to Persons, 16/26 April 1603, Stonyhurst, Anglia III, n.32. This appears 
to be the only reference to the subject in Garnet’s extant correspondence. 


Presumably Alexander Hume, the reputed Catholic. 


Degli Effetti to Bufalo, 16/26 June and 24 June/4 July 1603, R.O. Transcripts, 
P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87. It must be noted that Degli Effetti’s means of 
information were very circumscribed, though he did meet Baron Hume. In 
fact, as his letters clearly show, a good deal of his information was derived 
from Francis Barnaby, one of the Appellant priests in free custody in the Clink. 
W. Gifford, who was in England for two or three weeks in July and the 
beginning of August and was also acting with Barnaby, sent in a report to 
the nuncio in Flanders in which he repeated the above account with the 
addition that, according to Hume, the papal envoy had already reached 
Bologna! The story had no foundation whatever, as is clear from the papal 
Secretary of State’s letter of 2 August 1603, cf. infra note 65. 


“Et oltre cid riferisce anchora il giudicio fatto tra Cattolici su quell che 
potra in beneficio loro uscire da Nro. Sre. et @ che S.Bne, s’humiliasse per la 
defesa della religione Cattolica in quel regno di destinar al re persona, 
congratulandose seco della nuova corona, conquisitata, assicurandomi quest 
*huomo d’haversi egli stesso parlato con alcuni consiglieri del consiglio privato 
per conoscer come sarebbe accetta al re, et li trovo nel parere conformi, 
quantumque forsero tutti heretici, giudicando ch’al re sarebbe grata et le riceve- 
rebbe con honore et con animo, pero di mandarsegli del papa, come da principe 
terreno, per il che non lodavano fusse persona ecclesiastica per timore di 
qualche tumulto popolare, ch’al fermo credeano potesse fuggire con mezzo di 
persona di cappa corta et secolare.” (Frangipani to Aldobrandino, Brussels, 
2/12 July 1603, giving the substance of Dr. R. Taylor’s report on his return 
from England, Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, ut supra, JIJ2, pp. 
410-412). Dr. Taylor, a layman, had been sent to England soon after the 
accession of James, and left again 30 June 1603, (cf. H. Lonchay et J. Cuvelier, 
Correspondance de la Cour d’Espagne sur les affaires des pays Bas au XVIIe 
siécle, 1923, I, n.335, p.156). He was sent back to England by the Archduke 
in July of the same year, (cf. Frangipani to Aldobrandino, Brussels, 9/19 July 
1603, Correspondance, etc., II2, p.414). Count d’Aremburg, the Archduke’s 
ambassador in England, had also written to the archduke or Frangipani that 
such an envoy from the Pope as a temporal sovereign would be acceptable to 
the king and his court, (cf. Frangipani to Aldobrandino, 9/19 July, ut supra. 
The full text-of the letter is at Brussels, Archives du Royaume, MSS. Divers 
2058, copied from Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 98d. Cf. also Sessa to Philip III, 
Rome, 12 August 1603, Simancas, Est. Leg. 977). 
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Persons to Aldobrandino, 14/24 May 1603, Vat. Arch. Borghese, 124g2, £.27. 
In the letter he mentions papers he had left with the Pope at the audience he 
had had with him the day before, presumably dealing with the same subject. 


Persons to Clement VIII, 20/30 May 1603, Ibid, £,29, 


“Che poi si desideri che Nro, Sre, mandi ambasciatore in Inghilterra, @ cosa 
di gran consideratione et che ha bisogno di gran maturita, tanto pit che si 
vorebbe che mandasse persona secolare et che si spicasse da Sua Sta. come 
principe temporale et non come papa, il che non si vede come si porra fare, 
onde si stara aspettando quello che fara nella trattatione della pace, per vedere 
se il benefitio di questo poco tempo portasse qualche cosa di buono.” (Aldo- 
brandino to Frangipani, Rome, 23 July/2 August 1603, in Correspondance d’ 
Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, III2, p.701.) 


Persons was acquainted with him in Spain, where Standen played a double part, 
but the Jesuit did not know of his activities there as a spy of the English 
Government, (cf. Standen to Burghley, 7/17 June 1591, Birch’s Transcripts, 
B.M. Addit. 4110, f.2), 


The 28 September 1603, n.s., the date of Persons’s letter was a Sunday. 
Presumably ‘‘ Monday next” in the letter does not mean the next day, 29 
September, but rather, Monday 6 October, That Persons wrote to Standen on 
that is known from an extract of the letter still preserved at Stonyhurst, Coll. 
P.421. What is probably a contemporary copy of this letter has been located 
in the State Archives at Florence, but it has not yet been possible to acquire 
a transcript. 


Persons to Aldobrandino, Rome 18/28 September 1603, Vat. Arch. Borghese 
III, 124 g2, £.35. 


“I was these days at the court of Fontainebleau, where I had secret audience 
with both their majesties at sundry times, and lodging given me with other 
ordinary favours, but touching the point of Evreux, neither he nor any other 
shall be countenanced by this king to that effect, for so much as I can pierce 
into; such is the misery of the time and the vehemency of suspicion on 
matters of state, a more miserable heresy than that of Calvin or any other.” 
(Standen to Persons, Paris, 17/27 December 1603, Dom Addenda XXXV, n.61.) 


“IT wrote back to him (the nuncio in: Paris) admitting that in the month of 
October I had written him (Standen) from Frascati a certain letter by order 
of your Holiness in reply to one to me from Florence: (this was in connection 
with the proposal he had made for Monsignor Perron, Bishop of Evreux to be 
sent to England), but saying that the letter was written in such a way that he 
(Standen) could well show it to the king of England, and that I should be very 
pleased that the king should see it, so as to perceive the paternal love of your 
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” 


Holiness and my respect for his person, which was made clear in that letter. 
(Persons to Clement VIII, Rome, 1/11 May 1604, Vat. Arch. Borghese, 124 g2, 
f.45). Concerning Persons’s letter to Standen, 6 October 1603, cf. Note 67 
supra. 


Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, 6/16 November 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 
31/9, bundle 87; also Aldobrandino to Bufalo, Rome, 5/15 December 1603, 
Ibid. That he (Standen) had sent such a letter to the English ambassador is 
also testified by the Venetian ambassador in Paris: “ Sir Anthony Standen who 
is on a mission from England, writes to the English ambassador to say that 
when he was at Florence, he received proposals from the Pope to send an 
envoy either ecclesiastical or lay to congratulate the king of England, if his 
Holiness was once assured that such a step would not disguest Spain and 
France, and Don Virginio Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, was mentioned. The 
ambassador has forwarded Standen’s letter to England.’’ (Badder to the Doge 
and Signory, Paris, 2/12 November 1603, Venetian Cal. 1603-1607, p.111.) It 
will be noticed that the dates of the statements of the nuncio and of the 
Venetian ambassador fit in with the time Sir Thomas Parry enclosed in his 
despatch to Cecil a letter of Standen, (cf. supra Note 51). 


Cf. supra Note 65. 


On the phrase in the letter of Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 6/16 November 1603, 
(ut supra), “ che si contentasse ricevere un ambasciatore secolare che Sua Sta, 
desiderava mandargli,’ the Pope made the comment: “non gli habbia fatto 
questa istanza.” Italics mine. 


Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, ays December 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 
31/9, bundle 87. 


Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, 20/30 November 1603, Ibid. 


When cornered by Cecil, soon after his arrival in England, he certainly lied. 
This matter will be dealt with in the third article. For his own statement 
that he wrote to Sir Thomas Parry from Florence, cf. supra Note 51. 


Cf. Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Paris, 16/26 January 1604, Vat. Arch. Borghese 
Ill, 86A2, f.18. In this despatch he excused his action, acknowledged the 
warning and order of Aldobrandino and declared that he would follow it. 


Cf. Cecil to Parry, 24 February 1604, R.O. French Correspondence. 


The king again emphasised the point in a letter to- Tassis, 3/13 August 1603, 
Simancas, Est. Leg. 2557. The short account given in the text of these 
negotiations for toleration is based, though not exclusively, on Chapter 10 of 
the thesis “Spain and the English exiles, 1580-1604,” presented in 1957 for 
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the Ph.D. degree at London University, by A. Loomie, S.J. He there treats the 
subject at length in connection with the negotiations for peace 1603-1604. 


Tassis to Philip III, 4 July 1603, Simancas, Est. Leg. 840, f.109. With this 
letter was sent the document headed: “ Lista de los conseyeros y condiciones 
de cada uno, y de los medios para ganar algunos dellos, hecha por un 
confidente,” Ibid. f.118. A Loomie, S.J. (thesis in Note 79 supra) gives the 
document in full. In a letter to the nuncio in France, 4 July 1603, (R.O. 
Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87), Degli Effetti proposed two means of 
helping Catholics in England. The one was by the intercession of ambassadors 
of Catholic princes. “ L’altro,” he continued, “ forsi sarebbe il meglio, offerir 
danari a favoriti del Re, particolarmente alli Scozzesi che sono poveri, et 
questo forse sarebbe il modo di ottenere una liberta di conscienza, et questo 
mi l’ha proposto il Tiri, et il Barnaby me l’ha riconfermato, et havendo io 
replicato al C. Tiri come potessimo noi esser sicuri, che si ottenesse dal Re 
liberta di conscienza senza essere ingannati, et spender vanamente i danari, mi 
ha risposto che si trovarebbe modo che lo sporso di dahari non si farebbe se 
non doppo havere ottenuto dal Re l’intento ... il che mi ha fatto vedere 
che il Tiri habbia proposto questo non per suo interesse, come da prima 
dubitai, ma perche cosi giudica esser necessario et cierto io l’ho trovato molto 
schietto et zelante, pero a lei ne lascio il pensiero mi ha detto un personaggio 
non ordinario, che di Fiandra @ venuto ordine in questa paese di offerire fino 
al numero di trenta mila scudi per tratare di ottenere una liberta di conscienza, 
ne sa se viene tal negotio da lArciduca o pure dal nuncio, ma credo che venga 
dal nuncio; con tutto cid non si trova che sia veruno qui per negotiare, 
mandato a posta da quel nuncio, pero V.S. cerchi di sapere il fondo di tal 
negotio, accio possa poi risolvere che si debba fare, etc.” The Pope has added 
a comment: “Non ne sappiamo niente.” Cf. also Bufal oto Aldobrandino, 
Paris, 31 July/10 August 1603, Ibid. 


Thomas Lake had made a favourable impression on the king, when he was 
sent to Scotland with George Carew three days after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. James appointed him secretary of the Latin tongue and on 20 May 
1603 conferred a knighthood on him. 


Taylor’s account was probably delivered by word of mouth to the archduke ; 
for there is no record of it, as written by him, still less any extant copy. It 
is only known from the archduke’s report: ‘‘ Relacion del Robert Taylero de lo 
que ha tratado en Ynglaterra,”’ (Simancas, Est. Leg.622, f.84), and Tassis report 
on the same: “Relacion hecha por un certa persona que fue embiado a 
Inglaterra,” (Ibid. Leg.840, f.178). Tassis, apparently, received the account not 
directly from Taylor but from the Archduke. That Taylor’s report was oral 
seems supported by the fact that there is an interpolation in the Archduke’s 
report derived from the relation given a few days before Taylor’s arrival by 
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an anonymous messenger who claimed to have come to Flanders to give 
Taylor’s views, since he was remaining in England! The messenger, purport- 
ing to come from English Catholics, was spurious. Some of his statements 
border on the fantastic, and other, as A. Loomie, S.J., has shown are in 
contradiction to those given in Garnet’s private letters to Persons. Nor was 
there any need for such a messenger to retail Taylor’s views, since he himself 
left England for Flanders on 30 June 1603, and gave his views to the arch- 
duke certainly not later than July 13 ns. The account of this spurious 
messenger was enclosed in a letter of the archduke 24 June/4 July 1603, 
(Ibid. Leg.840, f.119), Yet the account of Taylor’s own relation is but a few 
days later, July 13th n.s. at the latest. Taylor, in fact, had returned to England 
by the 19th. ‘‘ Questo adesso in altra volta ve se manda di questo Sera. Alta, 
per conto del Senor d’Aremburg,” (Frangipani to Aldobrandino, Brussels, 
9/19 July 1603, Arch. du Royaume, MSS. Divers, 2058). 


The bribing of English councillors and other leading persons was very rife at 
this time. The despatches from London and Staines of the archduke’s 
ambassador, d’Aremburg, frequently refer to it. The Dutch, to prevent peace, 
so he reported, had deposited £30,000, the greater part of which would go to 
Cecil. Everything in England was obtained by money in the form either of 
gifts or pensions, and that so openly, as leading Englishmen assured him, that 
the archduke would be astounded at it. His own difficulties arose from not 
employing the same means; and he urged the archduke to send funds for 
that purpose. (Cf. D’Aremburg’s despatches of June and July 1603, in 
Correspondance de la Cour d’Espagne sur les Affaires des Pays Bas au XVIIe 
siécle, ed. H. Lonchay et J. Cuvelier, Brussels, 1923, J. nn.327-332, 336 and 
344). The English Catholics,~in fact, complained that the ambassadors of 
Spain and the archduke made no such outlay. ‘“ Mirantur omnes Cattolici 
diligentiam legatorum Hollandiae et quomodo possunt sufficere tam profusis 
donis quae effundunt tam Scotis quam Anglis. Utinam Hispanus et Belga_ 
saltem diligentiam et prudentiam non dedignarentur imitari et sic causae 
communi consulerent.’”’ (Letter from London, 9 July 1603, Brussels, Arch. 
du Royaume, Mss. Divers 2058, £.266, copied from Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 
98d.3). Cf. also Strivani to Nuncio Frangipani, London, 20/30 June 1603, Ibid. 
f.249; Degli Effetti to Bufalo, 24 June/4 July 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O. 
31/9, bundle 87, and Garnet to Persons, 26 November 1603, Stonyhurst, Coll. 
P.596. Philip IJI eventually promised to send his ambassador, Tassis, money 
very shortly, to be used for the purpose, (cf. Archduke to Philip III, 8 
September 1603, Lonchay et Cuvelier, op.cit. n.370), and did, in fact, send some 
£50,000, cf. infra p.202. 


“Por el presente no se debia tratar de lo de la libertad di consciencia y 
exercicio libre de los Catholicos por ser cosas que despues se han de procurar 
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aleanzar por via d’intercession, concluyendose el negocio principal de la paz ; 
pues si en prima instancia se hechase el otro en el tablero seria altarar y 
danar la tratacion de lo demas.” (Archduke to Philip III, 29 August/8 
September 1603, Simancas, Est. Leg. 622, f.143, quoted by A. Loomie, S.J., 
op.cit.) Cf. also Archduke to Philip III, 12/22 August 1603, Ibid. f£.117; 
Tassis to Philip III, 4/14 September 1603, Ibid. Leg. 840, f.141, and Frangipani 
to Aldobrandino, 11/21 June 1603, Frangipani Correspondance, III2, p.402 
note l. 


Cf. Tassis to Philip III, 24 June/4 July 1603, Simancas, Est. Leg. 840, f.149. 


Tassis to Philip III, 4/14 September and 2/12 October 1603, Ibid. ff.141 and 
241. 


In a letter to Cecil he expressed his anxiety at the number of priests in England 
and his desire to see the proclamation of November 5, banishing Jesuits and 
seminary priests, put into execution, (cf. James to Cecil, nn.XI and XIV, in 
Correspondence of James VI... with Sir Robert Cecil and others, Camden 
Society, 1861, pp.30 and 36). Cecil’s reply: ‘‘My answer to his Majesty’s 
letter concerning Papists,” is Ibid. n.XIII, p.33. For James’s hatred of Catholics, 
cf. Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 30 August/9 September 1603, R.O. Transcripts. 
P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87. As for Cecil, Degli Effetti reported: ‘‘ Il Cecilio che fa 
il tutto e maneggia le cose dello stato, essendo nemicissimo de’Cattolici @ la 
rovina delle cose nostre.” (Degli Effetti to Buffalo, Rouen, 24 August/3 
September 1603, Ibid.) 


On the promises made by James, cf. Baron Alexander Hume’s statement to the 
nuncio in Paris, as given in Bufalo’s despatch to Aldobrandino, 7/17 September 
1602, (R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 86a); Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 
20/30 July 1603, reporting what James I said to de Rosny, (Ibid. bundle 87). 
De Beaumont in a letter to Henry IV wrote: “Et qu’il [James VI] permetra 
la liberté ou la toleration de la religion Catholique, du moins puis-je assurer 


votre Majesté qu’il l’a aussi promis et signé de sa main a un grand de ce 


Royaume.” (De Beaumont to Henry IV, 18 March 1603, B.M. Kings Mss. 123, 
ff.8 et seq.) Cf. also Degli Effetti to Bufalo, 13/23 June, 6/16 July and 24 
August/3 September 1603, (R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87); Copley’s 
Declaration to the Council, 14 July 1603, printed in Tierney-Dodd, Church 
History of England, 1V, Appendix, p.i:; Watson to the Lords in Council, 9 
August 1603, Ibid. p.xvii; Frangipani to Aldobrandino, 28 Qctober/7 Novem- 
ber 1603, printed in Frangipani Correspondaece, III2, p.400; the Archpriest 
Blackwell to Cardinal Farnese, 23 December 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, 
bundle 112; Garnet to Persons, 16 April 1603, ut supra p. 184; and the 
contemporary J. Gerard, S.J., Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, ed. J. Morris, 
S.J., 1872, pp.10, 24, 28 and 29. 
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Cf. Avisos de Londres, 21 August 1603, in Lonchay et Cuvelier, op.cit. p.172, 
n.368 ; Letter from London, 22 August 1603, Brussels, Arch. du Royaume, 
Mss, Divers 2058, £.236, copied from Vat. Arch. Borghese III, 98.d.3; Degli 
Effetti to Bufalo, Rouen, 24 August/3 September 1603, ut supra. One of the 
Irish prisoners died in prison; the two others were released, (cf. Bufalo to 
Aldobrandino, 6/16 November 1603, enclosing a letter from England, R.O. 
Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87). 


Garnet to Persons, 22 September 1603, Stonyhurst, Coll. P.535: cf. also 
Blackwell to the Protector, Cardinal Farnese, 17 October 1603, West. Arch. 
VII, n.96. On the illegality of employing these base fellows, cf. The Lord Chief 
Justice and the rest of the Judges to the Council, 8 November 1604, Cal. 
Salisbury Mss. XVI, p.349. 


James to the Archbishop and Bishops [September ?] 1603, and Archbishop 
Whitgift to the Bishops of his province, December 1603, Dom. Cal. James I, 
1603-1610, pp.41 and 60. 


The proclamation of 22 February 1604. Cf. also The Commission to Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, Lord Treasurer Dorset, the Duke of Lennox and others 
for the execution of the laws against Jesuits and seminary priests, 5 September 
1604, bid. p.148. The king through his ambassador endeavoured to excuse 
the proclamation on the plea that he had been forced to issue it by his 
Council, (cf. Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 12/22 March and 27 March/6 April 1604, 
R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 88). 


D’Una lettera de Londres, 28 February 1604, Arch S.J. Rom. Anglia 31.1.ff.256- 
257, 


Statutes 1. James c.IV. On 5 June 1604 Garnet wrote “I think now that it is 
highly probable the laws will be confirmed; and that there is little hope of 
peace and much less of liberty of conscience. Doctor Taylor says that the 
reason is that the Spaniards do not give any money (quatrini),” (Arch. S.J. 
Rom. Anglia 30.11.f.176). The laws were confirmed in July. 


Arch, §.J. Rom, Anglia 37, f.115. “I received you letter dated 24 July last,” 
wrote Kingesmyll to the Privy Council, ‘‘ requiring me to satisfy you how long 
a certain priest and a layman had been in prison before they received their 
trial. They were arraigned and convicted at the summer assizes a twelve 
month since ; at which time we used many persuasions to them of reformation, 
and spared judgment; giving them time and the best means we could to 
obtain his Majesty’s pardon until the last Assizes in Lent. At these assizes 
we were informed that they made suit to his Majesty for pardon but obtained 
it not. We respited their judgment until last summer assizes and then we 
offered, if they would come.to church, pray for the king and conform, to 
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labour to the king for them. But they, as they had done divers times before, 
refused so to do. Therefore, they, being an offence to the country, it was 
thought it should be amiss to stay them longer in his Majesty’s gaol: and 
seeing the law had taken hold of them, it was hoped that no less could be 
done than to proceed accordingly.” (Justice G. Kingesmyll to the Privy 
Council, Okham 30 July 1604, Cal. Salisbury Mss. XVI. p.189. Italics mine.) 
The execution of Sugar and Grissold is mentioned in Frangipani to Aldo- 
brandino, 3/13 August 1604, (Frangipani Correspondance, III2, p.482.) In a 


letter from London of 11 August 1604 (Simancas, Est. Leg. 979), an English - 


gentleman reported the harshness of the persecution in the provinces, following 
the advice of the king to the judges of the assize, to execute the laws against 
Catholics with severity, Sir Richard Walmesley, one of the most learned and up- 
right judges of his time, was taken out of the commission, complaint having 
been made that he was too lenient and his wife a Catholic. Richard Blount, 
S.J., who also recorded these events in a letter of 1 August 1604 (Arch. S.J. 
Rom. Anglia 37, f.103), stated that the complaint against Walmesley was made 
by Lord Sheffield and Lord Zouche, and that Sir Edward Phelips, Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the late Parliament, was substituted in his place. 
Cf. also the Letter of Rivers, quoted above, concerning Walmesley’s replace- 
ment. 


Viscount Cranbourne to Archbishop Hutton, Whitehall, [December] 1604, 
Dom. Cal. James I 1603-1610, p.177. 


The list was sent with a letter of Tassis, 18/28 June 1604, Simancas, Est. Leg. 
841, £.118. 


The Constable to Philip III, 8 and 30 July and 16 August 1603, Ibid. ff.71, 
112 and 162. 


Garnet to Frangipani, 19 July 1604, printed in Frangipani Correspondance, III2, 
p.725. The letter was forwarded in Frangipani’s despatch to Aldobrandino, 
17/27 August 1604, (Brussels, Arch. du Royaume, Mss. Divers, 1829, copied 
from Vat. Arch. Borghese III, b.c.d.9), The synopsis in Frangipani Correspond- 
ance, Ed. A. Louant, (IIJ2, p.486), is quite inadequate and gives not a hint of 
the attitude of the nuncio. For the advice from Rome to write frequently, cf. 
Aldobrandino to Frangipani, 7 May, 26 June, 6 July, 9 August 1603, and 21 
July and 18 September 1604, Brussels, Arch. du Royaume, Mss. Divers 1829 
sub dates. 


Cf. Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 11 August 1603 and Aldobrandino to Bufalo, 8 
September 1603, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 87. In this his reply, 
Aldobrandino wrote, a propos of the project: “ Posso dire a V.S. che da N. Sre. 
viene tenuta et creduta incertissima e fundata in aria et pero non gli pare di 
poter applicar l’animo, tanto pit stimando scandalosa il comprar con denari 
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quello che si spero che Dio benedetto habbia un giorno da concedere con la 
gratia sua a favore de’ suoi fideli Cattolici de quel regno.” (Ibid.) 


Philip III to the Duke of Escalona, 26 November 1604, Ibid. bundle 88. In the 
previous September the Constable of Castille had written to Philip III: ‘“‘ The 
Pope can assist matters greatly if with quiet patience he accommodates himself 
to the necessities of the times, and put off the reason of state of the temporal 
prince and looks on this matter simply as the vicar of Christ.” (The Constable 
to Philip III, 13 September 1604, quoted by A. Loomie, S.J., op.cit. from 
Simancas, Est. Leg. 840, f.140.) 


Valenti to Frangipani, 20 July 1605, Brussels, Arch. du Royaume, Mss. Divers 
2062, copy from Vat. Arch. Nunz. di Fiandra 136. 


Cf. The Constable to Philip III, 16 August 1604, Simancas, Est. Leg. 842, 
£.165. 


The reason for this proposal by Garnet is suggested infra Note 107. 


Letters of Garnet, 14 and 21 November 1604, Arch. S.J. Rom. Anglia 38.II, 
ff.176¥ and 177. 


Philip III to Tassis, 3 February 1605, Simancas, Est. Leg. 2571, f.118. 


“Tt hath been also a matter of no small grief and complaint, that whereas there 
be now in England certain hungry and ravenous people that inportuned the 
king for relief, having no rents or revenues in the land and yet living at a 
high rate and great charges many ways, his Majesty to give them content hath 
willed to seek out Popish recusants which he might bestow upon them: 
wherein they then become diligent to enquire them out and restless in 
persecuting them to the uttermost, and think all they can get too little.” (The 
contemporary J. Gerard, S.J. Narrative of Gunpowder Plot, ed. J. Morris, S.J. 
1872, pp.34-35.) Instances are to be found in Dom. Cal. James I 1603-1610, 
e.g. “ List of recusants whose fines are granted to Lady Walsingham, Mr. Izod, 
Stephen le Sieur, Sir Thomas Monson, the Earl of Southampton, William 
Wingfield, Lady Elizabeth Stewart and others,” (p.184). “‘We are also of 
opinion,” wrote the Lord Chief Justice and the rest of the Judges to the 
Council, “that it is inconvenient that the forfeitures upon penal laws, or 
others of like nature, should be granted to any, before the same be recovered 
or vested in his Majesty by due and lawful proceedings, for that in our 
experience it makes the more violent proceedings against the subject to the 
scandal of justice and the offence of many.” (The Lord Chief Justice, etc., 
to the Council, 8 November 1604, Cal. Salisbury Mss. XVI, p.349). Garnet’s 
suggestion above of the payment by Catholics of six to seven thousand pounds 
may have been made to obyiate the practice and satisfy the ‘‘ hungry and 
ravenous people,’”’ to which his fellow Jesuit, J. Gerard, referred. 
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108. Standen to Persons, Paris 17/27 December, Dom. Addenda XXXV, n.6l. 
109. Cf. supra Note 80. 


110. E stato scritto da coteste parti a questo Ambasciatore, che Antonio Standen 
mentre era a Fiorenza, haveva negotiato per lettere con la sua Sta. di N.S. e 
dimandatogli trenta mila scudi per donare ad alcuni favoriti del Re d’Inghel- 
terra per mezzo di quali si sarebbe ottenuto l’abrogatione di tutte le leggi v. 
Cattolici e di piii che detto Antonio portava un presente a nome del Papa a 
quella regina, et di tutte queste cose ha fatto qui grand strepito quest’ 
Ambasciatore et so che n’ha dato aviso al suo Re e in effetto io scopri che 
quanto manco si puotra trattare con questi Inglesi, tanto é meglio essendo 
tra loro insidiosissimi et ogni cosa revelano.” (Bufalo to Aldobrandino, 1/11 
January 1604, R.O. Transcripts, P.R.O.31/9, bundle 88.) 
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‘*THE CATHOLIC MODERATOR” : 
A FRENCH REPLY TO BELLARMINE AND ITS 


ENGLISH AUTHOR, HENRY CONSTABLE 
By DAVID ROGERS 


The lively interest which Englishmen took in the events and contro- 
versies which culminated in the assassination of Henry III of France in 
1589, and the succession of Henry of Navarre to the throne, is mirrored 
in the stream of pamphlets issuing from the London printing-presses and 
relating to French affairs. At a rough count, at least a score of books 
and pamphlets relating to France still survive which appeared in London 
in that year 1589 alone. Several of these were translated from French by 
the busy publicist and publisher Edward Aggas.1 One undated translation 
which came from his pen was that of a celebrated treatise written under 
the initials E.D.L.I.C. (standing for Edmond de L’Allouette, Iuris-consulte) 
who is frequently identified with Pierre de Belloy.2 The French original 
which first appeared in 15893 is entitled: Apologie catholique contre les 
libelles .. . publiges par les Liguez .. . dépuis le decés de feu Monseigneur, 
frére unique du Roy. 


Aggas’s English translation is without a date; the Short-Title Catalogue 
(no. 15137) supplies the date [1590?] following the British Museum 
Catalogue, but a date about 1585 or 1586, when the stir created by the 
Apologie Catholique was still fresh and editions, translations and answers 
were multiplying, seems more probable. Not that the Apologie Catholique 
was quickly outdated; this powerful defence of the right of Henry of 
Navarre to the throne of France despite the bull of Pope Sixtus V which 
banned him as a heretic, remained acutely topical until 1592, when Henry 
resolved the controversy by embracing the Catholic faith. 


After going through at least three editions in French in 1585, the 
Apologie Catholique was translated into Latin and published in the follow- 
ing year,’ thereby becoming accessible to a wider European public. It 
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was probably in answer to the Latin version that there appeared in Rome, 
also in 1586, a Latin reply entitled :— 


Responsio ad praecipua capita Apologiae quae falso Catholica 
inscribitur, pro successione Henrici Nauarreni, in Fracorum Regnum. 
Auctore Francisco Romulo. Romae, 1586.5 


In a letter of 1588, Bellarmine acknowledged the authorship of a work 
written “sub nomine Francisci Romuli pro bulla Sixti V”’,° and as the 
Responsio defends the papal position against the thesis of the Apologie 
Catholique, and as the saint’s full name was Roberto Francesco Romulo 
Bellarmino, we may accept that the Responsio is the work he admitted he 
had written. 


Not surprisingly, some unidentified French Catholic, under the initials 
M.M., made a French translation of Bellarmine’s Responsio, and published 
it at an undisclosed press in 1588 with the title’: — 


Responce aux principaux Articles et chapitres de l’apologie de Belloy, 
faulsement et a faux titre mscrite Apologie Catholique, pour la 
succession de Henri Roy de Nauarre a la couronne de France. 
Traduit nouuellement du Latin sur la copie imprimée a Rome, 
par M.M. 1588. 


The French Responce was anonymous, and it evoked an anonymous reply 
published the following year: — 


Examen pacifique de la Doctrine des Huguenots, Prouvant contre 
les Catholiques rigoreux de nostre temps & particulierement contre 
les obiections de la response faicte a l’Apologie Catholique, que 
nous que sommes membres de l’Eglise Catholique Apostolique ne 
derrions [sic] pas condemner les Huguenots pour hérétiques tusques 
ace qu’on ait faict nouvelle preuve. A Paris, Octob. 1589.8 


Admittedly, nowhere except obliquely on his titlepage does the anonymous 
author of the Examen pacifique mention the name of the book he is 
_ answering, but since he quotes verbatim from his unknown opponent, and 
the passages he quotes are to be found in chapters 6-14 of part II of 
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Bellarmine’s Responsio,? there is no doubt about the identification. The 
Examen pacifique, as its foreword makes clear, only attempts to refute that 
part of the Responce concerned with establishing that Huguenots are 
heretics. The theme of the book is accordingly, as the title explains, to 
return a verdict of Not Guilty, or perhaps only Not Proven, against this 
charge of heresy, and so (by implication) to modify the hostility between 
the contending parties in France, and to refute the charge which disquali- 
fied Henry of Navarre in the eyes of the Papacy. According to his title- 
page, the author writes as a member of the Catholic—if not expressly the 
Roman—Church, but in view of the whole theme of the book his adver- 
saries would certainly not allow him to be such, since he would claim 
membership equally for his Huguenot friends. Who was he? That 
question has already been answered in these pages, but since the trail 
that leads to his identification is obscured by mistakes and false clues, 
it may contribute towards the final removal of these if they are first 
recapitulated. 


It has been known for some time that the Examen pacifique appeared 
as late as 1623 in an English translation under the title: — 


The Catholike Moderator: or a moderate examination of the doc- 
trine of the Protestants. Proving against the too rigid Catholikes 
of these times, and against the Arguments especially, of that Booke 
called, The Answer to the Catholike Apologie, That we, who are 
members of the Catholike, Apostolike, & Roman Church ought not 
to condeme the Protestants for Heretikes, vntil further proofe be 
made, First written in French by a'Catholike Gentleman, and now 
faithfully translated . . . London, Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 
1623.10 


The translator, who has not been identified but gives his initials as W.W. 
says in his preface “ the author H.C. was too well knowne heere in England 
to have continued a most zealous Roman Catholique untill his dying day.” 
Accordingly, the old printed catalogue of the British Museum puts the 
Catholike Moderator under C.(H.). This H.C. is identified by the cata- 
loguer with Jacques Davy du Perron, well known as a Catholic poet and 
controversialist, and later as bishop, diplomat and cardinal. This is a 
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surprising identification, for although du Perron was indeed the son of 
French Protestant refugees in Switzerland, by 1598, the year when the 
Examen pacifique was printed, he had been a Catholic for more than ten 
years,’4 and, as we have said, despite the claims made for him, the contents 
show that the author can hardly have been a genuine Catholic, still less a 
pro-Catholic controversialist. So firmly, however, was the identification 
of H.C. with du Perron held, that when the evidence of a seventeenth 
century annotator in a British Museum copy of the Catholike Moderator 
provided a manuscript identification of H.C. as ‘“‘Mr. Hen: Constable a 
lay papist,” the cataloguers provided a cross-reference for ‘‘ Connestable 
(H.) pseud. [ie. Cardinal Jacques Davy du Perron.]” Following this august 
example, Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title Catalogue placed the Catholike 
Moderator firmly under Davy du Perron!’ while adding from the title 
“. . . First written in French by a Catholike Gentleman [H.C., ie. H. 
Connestable]””, and under C. (H.) they provided a cross-reference to Davy 
du Perron. 


When the old British Museum Catalogue came to be revised and 
republished,'4 the Catholike Moderator was still put (correctly, according 
to the cataloguing rules) under C.(H.) and a note was now added that it 
was a translation of the Examen pacifique.6 The Examen pacifique itself, 
because it was anonymous, had been (again quite correctly) placed in the 
old printed catalogue under the first proper name to be found on the title, 
namely Huguenots. But by the time the heading Davy du Perron came 
in its turn to be revised, the absurdity of attributing a pro-Huguenot book 
to a prominent Catholic controversialist was recognised!® and the 
Catholike Moderator was dropped from the Davy du Perron canon. But 
by that time the catalogue volume covering the right heading was already 
in print, and it was too late to put the Catholike Moderator, and its 
original, the Examen pacifique, too, under the name of their true author, 
even had he then been known. That is one reason for going through 
this tangled story here—that the published authorities to which an enquirer 
would naturally turn for guidance are, at the time of writing, still in a 
state of error, confusion or omission.” 


The name of the true author of the Examen pacifique seems to have 
been unequivocally stated for the first time by Mr. George Wickes in these 
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pages,'® and that name is, after all, “ Mr. Hen. Constable a lay papist ”— 
no longer the alleged pseudonym of a future French cardinal, but the real 
name of the English courtier poet whose life, after his conversion to 
Catholicism, proves him “to have continued a most zealous Roman 
Catholique vntill his dying day”, as his English translator rightly asserted. 
In fact, the identification once made, various details at last fit neatly into 
place, and it becomes plain, for example, that the Examen pacifique is a 
work of Constable’s immediately pre-Catholic period, in which already he 
manifests the deep interest both in Theology and in contemporary politics 
which he maintained for the rest of his life. It also becomes plain that 
it was the period he spent in Paris as a diplomat which both gave him 
his interest in the religious issues which brought Catholics and Protestants 
in France into violent collision, and equipped him with that mastery of 
the language which enabled him to compose his book in French. 


For there is contemporary evidence that the Examen pacifique, though 
by an English author, was penned originally in French.19 What is more, 
the same document which demonsttates this, also helps us to a more 
precise date for the book’s completion and provides evidence which raises 
questions of some interest about its origin and purpose. This document 
is none other than the Register of the London Stationers’ Company, which 
contains under the date 26 August 1589 the following entry : —20 


John Wolf Entred for his Copie, Examen pacifique de la doctrine des 
Huguenotes: prouant contre les Catholiques Rigoureux 
&e, 
To be prynted both in Frenche and Englishe / 
Allowed vnder the Archbushop of Canterbury his hand 
and bothe the wardens. / 


Verification that Wolfe was the real printer of the existing 1589 edition in 
French, hitherto accepted as printed in Paris, as the titlepage claims, is 
to be found in an examination of the initial letters and a printer’s ornament 


which are used in it; these can be shown to have belonged currently to 
Wolfe.21 


The fact that this book not only had an English author but was first 
printed in England is itself interesting, and raises the questions who was 
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interested in setting it before the public and why concealment was chosen 
in the manner of its appearance. Obviously Constable reacted strongly 
against the book which has been shown to be really Bellarmine’s, and 
felt the need to state the case against some of its conclusions. It does 
not follow that he was necessarily responsible in person for the clandestine 
publication of his reply in the autumn of 1589. The question is bound up 
with the chronology of his conversion to Catholicism. Mr. Wickes has 
shown that Constable had not finally revealed himself a Catholic in 
October 1589 when he was on a visit to Edinburgh and discussed religion 
with King James VI, but that subsequently he dated his own conversion 
from that year. I cannot agree with Mr. Wickes that the Examen pacifique 
is a “ pro-Catholic treatise”; rather, it is perhaps typical of the state of 
mind of a near-convert, seeking first and foremost to convince his own 
intellect that the cleavage between Huguenot and Catholic was only based 
on misunderstanding after all. If we suppose that Constable wrote the 
Examen pacifique soon after Bellarmine’s Responsio first appeared in 1588 
in French, then when Wolfe proposed publication in August 1589 the 
author, having meanwhile adopted, or at least become secretly convinced 
that he should adopt, Catholicism, may not have wished to be associated 
with a religious position he no longed accepted. This suggestion, that 
Constable’s mind had changed between writing his book and witnessing 
its publication, might explain both why the book came out without the 
author’s name and under a false imprint, and also why the English version 
which Wolfe got permission to publish did not appear, at least not for 
twenty-four years after, and then not from the author’s own pen.”? 


On the other hand Wolfe as a publisher showed a taste for mystifica- 
tion, as well as a ready eye to the commercial main chance. For purposes 
not all equally clear to us, Wolfe published various books in Italian, French 
and Spanish under fictitious imprints.22 Undoubtedly most English foreign 
language publishing was aimed for sale in foreign markets. Often the 
reason for disguised imprints by English publishers—for Wolfe was not 
alone in this field—are sufficiently obvious; some of their books were 
written by foreign authors who on political or religious grounds had found 
refuge in this country®4; others were texts prohibited to publishers abroad 
because dangerous—for example, Macchiavelli’s JJ Prencipe (STC 17167)— 
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or indecent—for example, Pietro Aretino’s Ragionamenti (STC 19912; 
19913); in such forbidden markets Wolfe’s surreptitious editions no doubt 
sold for rewardingly high prices. It may therefore have been Wolfe him- 
self who, when Constable’s treatise came (with or without the author’s 
consent) into his hands, saw in it an opportunity both to advance his 
own profit and to strike a secret blow in the Huguenot cause by publish- 
ing it simultaneously in an English dress for the home market along with 
the disguised edition for French readers. 


Either of the foregoing suggestions, or a combination of both, may 
explain the appearance of Constable’s book as we have it, without ruling 
out a further possibility that the English government may have given 
backing to its publication. The government certainly made surreptitious 
use of the press for its owm purposes when it saw an opportunity. For 
example, Wolfe himself had been employed the previous year, 1588, to 
print an Italian translation of Mr. Secretary Cecil’s own successful 
Armada forgery The copie of a letter sent out of England to Don Bernardin 
Mendoza, for which he used the false imprint “In Leida per Arrigo del 
Bosco.”25 The Stationers’ Register says that the Examen pacifique was 
“allowed under the Archbushop of Canterbury his hand,” which at least 
proves that the theme and treatment of the book were found acceptable 
at the highest ecclesiastical level; it may even be that authority actually 
blessed the publication of such a tract at such a time. 


Whatever may be the whole explanation of its first appearance, it is 
beyond question that publishers did not feel that the book had lost its 
interest, at least for English readers, for many years after 1589. A further 
edition of the French text in the following year, 1590, with the imprint 
“Imprimé [sic] de nouueau a Caen” may in fact conceal another surrepti- 
tious English printing.2 However that may be, it witnesses that the 
French text was found of sufficient importance to justify reprinting within 
a year or so of its first appearance. As to the English version, the right to 
publish one, granted to Wolfe in his privilege of August 1589, continued to 
interest publishers. Thus, even though Wolfe died in 1601 without, as far 
as present evidence goes, having exercised his right, and though his widow 
does not seem to have assigned this particular copyright to his apprentice 
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John Pindley, nor to anyone else, yet on 4 June 1612 another London book- 
seller entered in the Stationers’ Register what is evidently an English 
translation of the Examen pacifique: 


Master Aspley ... vnder th’andes of Doctor Mockett and master 
Lownes Warden, A booke called A pacificall dis- 
course proouinge against the rigorous Catholiques 
of these tymes that the Hugenotes of good right may 
be accompted members of the catholique Apostoli- 
que Roman Churche.?? 


No copy of a 1612 edition is known, and the wording of the entry does 
not permit us to be certain whether this translation was the one eventually 
published in 1623 or another. At all events the entry shows that interest 
in the book had not died out. Whether the text of the 1623 translation 
was new or not, the wording of its title and especially the choice of the 
phrase “ The Catholic Moderator” is clever and strikes a new note. Gone 
is the particular setting of Huguenot controversy which called Constable’s 
treatise into being, and instead the book has been given a general applica- 
tion. The author’s Roman allegiance is brought into prominence? by 
being alluded to by implication twice on the titlepage, and “‘ the Huguen- 
ots’ of Constable’s title have been turned into “the Protestants.”’ It was 
therefore as a general plea by, a loyal Catholic against the practice of 
labelling Protestants as heretics without good proof, that the Catholic 
Moderator found a public in 1623 enthusiastic enough to absorb four 
editions in less than two years. 


Nor is this the last we hear of the Catholic Moderator. As late as 
1687 there was a plan to reprint the work verbatim under the same title. 
A volume in the Bodleian29 consists of a copy of the 4th printed edition, 
1624, with a blank leaf prefixed on which is written “Imprimatur Joh: 
Venn. Vice-can Oxon Junii 6to 1687.” The idea behind this projected 
reprint can best be understood from some sentences taken from a long 
prefatory letter written by a certain C.E. and addressed to “Sir J. B.,” 
the manuscript of which is bound in the front of the 1624 printed pamphlet. 


Sr I have not only carefully read over ye book you were pleased 
to send me, my self, but have also lent it to severall judicious Gentle- 
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men, who have done ye like; & do agree, yt you cannot do a more 
acceptable peice of service, either to ye deluded, but well meaning, 
members of ye Church of Rome, or those yt waver in ye Church of 
England, than by reprinting of it... As for makeing any alterations 
in, or additions to this book (if you do reprint it), I think it by no 
means advizeable, but rather to let it come forth, as formerly, least 
you should give our adversarys occasion to suspect foul play, & yt 
you had misrepresented ye Author.” 


This advice does not deter C.E. himself from adding his own views 
on a number of points of controversy not touched on by Constable, and 
these make up the bulk of his preface. But he admired the Catholic 
Moderator as far as it went and felt its reprinting would be timely. 
Recently, he explains, there has been increased talk of reconcilement 
between the Churches, but little sign that the Church of Rome is prepared 
to accommodate her views; here is a “ short, but judicious treatise ” and 
moreover “ written by one of their own Church” which if reprinted might 
help to bring both sides into a more accommodating frame of mind. Even 
though no reprint seems to have been made in 1687 after all, it is an 
interesting footnote to the book’s history that almost exactly one 
hundred years after Constable wrote it, his ideas were found, at least by 
“ severall judicious Gentlemen,” not to have lost their point. 


To sum up: the present article shows that the Examen pacifique (later 
to be translated and published under the title the Catholic Moderator) 
was written in the context of the controversy over the succession of a 
Protestant to the throne of France, and in particular that it was composed 
in answer to an anonymous book written by Bellarmine against the 
Apologie Catholique. After setting out the current ascription to Cardinal 
Davy du Perron and some reasons for rejecting it, it reveals that the 
Examen pacifique was printed not, as it pretends, at Paris but in London 
by John Wolfe, with or without the consent of the true author Henry 
Constable. Finally it indicates that long after its original setting had been 
forgotten it continued, in view of the remembered Catholicism of its author, 
to be used controversially as a plea against Catholic “ intransigeance.” 
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NOTES 
There is a brief sketch of Aggas in DNB. See also “ A Dictionary of Printers 
and Booksellers in England . . . 1557-1640, ed. R. B. McKerrow, (1910) p.3; 
Morrison’s Index of Printers ...in.. . Short-title Catalogue . . . 1475-1640 


(1950) p.1 shows Aggas at his busiest during the 1580's. 


For example, by at least one of his contemporary opponents—cf. note 7 below. 
The explanation of the initials is given in the revised edition (Paris 1768-78) 
of Jacques Lelong, Bibliothéque historique de la France, where the index of 
authors brings together by cross references the initials, the pseudonym Edmond 
de l’Allouette, and the Apologie Catholique, which had already been attributed 
to Pierre de Belloy in Lelong’s first edition (Paris 1719, no.7974) on the 
authority of Philippe de Mornay’s Mémoires and J-A. de Thou’s Histoire de 
France. 


Three editions dated 1585 are in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris; two 
of these are also in the British Museum. Both catalogues agree in giving 
priority to the edition containing ‘“‘ 124’ numbered leaves (really 132) followed 
by a genealogical table and an index. A copy of this edition is in the 
Bodleian (Tanner 441) and bears a printer’s device—Time bringing Truth to 
light—which is a close copy of one used by Conrad Badius at Geneva and 
later by the firm of Haultin at La Rochelle (cf. Ph. Renouard, Les marques 
typographiques Parisiennes des XVe et XVIe siécles, Paris, 1926, no. 535 and 
P. Heitz, Genfer Buchdrucker-und Verlegerzeichen, Strassburg, 1908 no. 7). 
The book does not seem to be from the Haultin press, but looks French- 
printed all the same. 


It seems possible that there were two Latin editions in the year 1586; in 
addition to one which has the appearance of having been printed at Geneva 
or possibly in Germany (8°A38Th.), the Bodleian also possesses a Latin 
edition (8°A lo3 Art.) which bears the equivalent date cl» Icxvic. This 
could stand for 1584, but such a date being impossible for this translation, a 
misprint may have occurred and clo I xivc, standing for 1586, may have 
been intended. 


I have taken this title from Lelong, op.cit. (1719 edition) no. 7975—misprinted 
7775—and C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1890, 
tom. 1 col. 1180. The latter reads Fracorum for Francorum. 


Bellarmine’s letter is quoted by Sommervogel, loc.cit. 


This title I have also taken from Lelong, loc.cit., who quotes Baillet’s attribu- 
tion of it to Bellarmine, and Sommervogel, loc.cit., whose title is slightly fuller. 
On his titlepage the French translator goes beyond Bellarmine and roundly 
declares de Belloy to be the author of the Apologie Catholique. 
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There are copies of the 1589 edition of the Examen pacifique in the Bodleian 
(8°M 65 Art.) and in the British Museum. 


Although I have not been able to consult the French version of Bellarmine’s 
Responsio, the passages from it which are quoted in the Examen pacifique prove 
to be close translations of portions of Bellarmine’s original Latin, which I have 
checked in an edition printed at Fano in 1591 (Bodleian: 8°H 182 Art.). All 
the early editions of this work of Bellarmine’s seem to be very scarce. 


STC 6377. 


These initials were added at the end of the translator’s preface in the second, 
and subsequent, “‘ impressions ” i.e. editions—STC 6378-80. 


His conversion is dated 1578 by Abbé P. Feret, Le cardinal Du Perron, 
étude historique, Paris, 1877, p.7. 


STC 6377-80. 


Vol. I of the revised General Catalogue of Printed Books was published in 
1931. Vol. LI, which covers DE-DEZW, appeared in 1954. No more have 
been published. 


The identity of the Catholike Moderator with the Examen pacifique is not, 
however, a recent discovery. For example, it was entered in the Bodleian 
catalogue by a nineteenth century reviser. 


By the senior editor of the present journal. The absurdity grows when it is 
now shown, as I have here done, that the author’s adversary was in fact 
Bellarmine. That two future cardinals should engage anonymously in public 
theological controversy on opposite sides is not impossible, but unlikely, 
considering that the red hat came to each as a reward for services to the same 
church. 


In addition to the authorities already quoted, Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary 
of anonymous and pseudonymous English Literature (1926 edition) I, 302, 
ascribes the Catholike Moderator to du Perron, though mentioning its attribu- 
tion to its (true) author in a note. The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris likewise accepts du Perron’s authorship. 


Biographical Studies Il, p.275. Mr. Wickes there states that the book was 
published in September, but the titlepage actually gives October as the month. 


Thus proving that the English translator, even if his evidence cannot be shown 
to be strictly contemporary, was once again well-informed when he stated 
in 1623 that the work had been “first written in French by a Catholike 
Gentleman.” 
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Arber, A transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
1875-94, II, 529. 


For Wolfe see the article by Harry R. Hoppe, “John Wolfe, Printer and 
Publisher, 1579-1601,” Library XIV (1933) pp.241-288, where the author (here- 
after in this note referred to as H) reproduces specimens of Wolfe’s initial 
letters and ornaments. The Examen pacifique uses five different ornamental 
initial capitals, one headpiece and one factotum. Of the initial letters, C (p.4) 
belongs to H’s set No. 2 and was used in STC 21673, a book signed by Wolfe 
in the same year, 1589; G (p.72) belongs to the same set; I (sig.A3 recto) 
belongs to H’s set No. 3, and on the same page the headpiece, a narrow band 
of small interlacing circles, is to be found also in STC 13969, another book 
signed by Wolfe in 1589; the small C (pp.37, 107) belongs to H’s set No. 4; 
the L (sig. Bl recto) is very close to H’s miscellaneous initial No. 18, though 
it is not identical with it; most distinctive of all, the factotum (pp.51, 91) 
with its large break in the bottom border is H’s No. 31. 


At least no English version has yet been found earlier than 1623. Of course, 
the idea of an English version may have come from Wolfe and not from 
the author himself. 


The best known are his editions of Macchiavelli under a Palermo imprint. 
The query of a puzzled Sicilian bibliographer led to his unmasking. On this 
see Harry Sellers, “Italian books printed in England before 1640,” Library IV 
(1925) pp. 105-128. There are a number of false imprints known which are 
not to be found in Seller’s article nor in the STC, but it is certain that by 
no means all have yet been spotted. Mr. Denis Woodfield, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, is preparing a thesis on clandestine English printing of books in 
foreign vernaculars. 

Such were the Spaniards Antonio de Corro and Antonio Perez and the Italian 
Giordano Bruno, 

The English original, fathered by Cecil on Richard Leigh, a seminary priest 
who had been conveniently disposed of by execution when the Armada danger 
had passed, is STC 15415. A copy of the Italian, which is not in STC, has 
recently been acquired by the Bodleian, which also has copies of a French 
translation printed secretly in London and likewise not in STC. 

I owe my knowledge of this edition to the kindness of Mr. Woodfield, who 
discovered a copy of it in the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to examine it. 

Arber, op.cit., III, 487. 

Even if this allegiance dated from after the completion of his book, as already 
suggested, no one in 1623 would remember that. 


Bodleian MS. Add. A207 (Summary Catalogue No. 30182). 
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THE SUPPOSED SOURCE OF PERSONS’S 
‘* CHRISTIAN DIRECTORY ”’ 
By J. P. DRISCOLL, S.J. 


From the time of its first appearance in 1582 until the present day 
there has been confusion as to the sources of Robert Persons’s. Christian 
Directory. Gaspar Loarte and Luis de Granada have each been represented 
as the principal source used by Persons who has come to be regarded as 
little more than a translator or editor. In the case of Loarte, Persons 
himself was indirectly responsible for the confusion. A study of the 
Christian Directory and its contents, however, reveals that Persons did 
not borrow from Loarte at all and that if he borrowed from Granada it 
was only in a very minor way. 


Persons’s original plan, while he was still in England, had been to 
reissue the English translation of Loarte’s Essercitio della Vita Cristiana 
(1561) which had been made by Stephen Brinkley under the pseudonym 
James Sancer, and printed in 15791, Persons intended to add to this new 
edition a long introduction which would prepare the reader for those 
exercises of a Christian life which Loarte had presented in detail. It was 
not until the book was in the press that Persons realized that his own 
introductory matter was too lengthy to be joined to Loarte’s book. He had 
in fact written a separate book, not only in size but in subject matter, and ; 
therefore he had to change his original plan. This change of plan is re- 
vealed by comparing his original Preface to the Reader with the “ Advertise- 
ment ” which he later prefixed to it. The Preface still reads as if Persons 
is bringing out another edition of Brinkley’s translation of Loarte with 
additions of his own: , 


I was moved to cause the same to be printed againe, and that 
in much more ample manner than before, having added unto it, 
two partes of three, which were not in the former booke. 


(page 1) 
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This must have been written early, possibly while Persons was in 
England. Later, when he realized that he had written a new book and 
decided to publish it separately, he added an “‘ Advertisement to the 
Reader” before the Preface, with separate pagination and signatures. 
In it he relates his change of plan: 


I Hadde purposed (gentle reader) at the beginning, to have printed 
againe, the Exercise of a Christian lyfe composed by D. Loarte, 
& translated (not long since) into our tongue; as may appear 
by the preface following. And albeit I minded to adde certaine 
matters and treatises unto the same: yet ment I not but to 
retayne so much as therin was done before, esteeming it so well 
done (as indeed it is) as no alteration needed therin. But not yet 
withstanding, when I had sett downe another order & method to 
my selfe, than that book foloweth: and had begune this first 
booke of resolution: wherof no parte is handled in that treatise: 
I found by experience that I could not well joyne that with this to 
satisfie, with either the order or argument by me conceyved: & 
therfor was I inforced to resolve upon a further labor, than 
at first I intended: which was to drawe out the whole three 
books myselfe: not omitting anything, that is in the sayd Exercise, 
or other like bookes, to this effect. 

(sig.A.) 


According to Persons, therefore, Loarte’s Essercitio was something 
different from “ this first booke of resolution: wherof no parte is handled 
in that treatise.” In spite of this statement by Persons, his book has 
consistently been described as a translation or at least an adaptation of 
Loarte’s work. The legend was started by his Protestant editor, Edmund 
Bunny, and has been repeated to the present day in books such as those 
by Helen White and A. C. Southern. 


In reply to Persons’s complaints about the changes made in the Protest- 
ant edition, Bunny wrote, in his Brief Answer :? 


I have heard long since, and not sought out by me, by one that 
hath travailed in those parts, that your selfe did but translate the 
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Book that now you call yours and added unto it most of those 
points of popery, and not much besides; & that the Booke was 
before in the Italian tongue, and in Italy commonly solde, and by 
the reporter read there...Sure I was when first I read it that a 
latter had busilie added unto the doings of the former, and that 
chiefly in matters of popery ... And since I saw your latter book 
[1585 edition] I was therby much more strengthened to think that 
whose soever the better part of the former booke was, without all 
question it was none of yours. 


(p.84) 


In his Athenae Oxonienses Anthony a Wood repeated the same error, 
evidently relying on Bunny’s accusation: Persons was “but a Collector 
or Translator at most.’”3 Madan, however, in his bibliography of Oxford 
authors and books, came closer to the truth in describing Persons’s book 
as “ practically a new work based on part of the original Essercitio,”4 


More recently, Helen White, in her two books on the devotional 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, alternately described 
Persons as the translator and as the editor of Loarte. In her earlier book 
she wrote that the work was a translation of a famous Italian devotional 
book.5 In her second book she described Persons as a free-handed editor 
who added some of his own material to Loarte.® 


Both these descriptions are surprising, since she correctly classified 
Loarte’s work as “the classical type of the period, a book of selections 
arranged so as to provide the appropriate meditations and prayers for 
every day in the week and for all pious occasions.” Even a brief glance 
at Persons’s work reveals that it is not composed of “ appropriate medita- 
tions and prayers.” Loarte had an entirely different purpose and audience 
in mind. This is stated in the Preface to his Essercitio: 


Considering the necessitie of many men, who having a good wit, 
have not for al that the capacitie or means to seeke out and reade 
such bookes as intreate of the exercises, wherin every good 
Christian ought to occupie him selfe: I have for this cause 
thought good to gather together in this short Tretise the principal 
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exercises which every Christian is bound to use . . . principally 
intended to those persons which (undrestanding the ende wher- 
unto they are created and the rigorous accompt which they must 
render of al their whole life; . . .) desire in such sorte to spende 
and governe their temporal life, that they maye afterwards come 
to obteine everlasting life. 

(Brinkley’s translation, sig. *3) 


Loarte, therefore, had in mind a Christian fully ready to lead a 
spiritual life but ignorant of how to do so. The first half of his work, 
the only part translated by Brinkley, is taken up with various spiritual 
exercises such as the reception of the Sacraments, prayers and meditation, 
for example on the Passion of Christ and the Rosary. The second half 
of the book treats the negative side of the Christian life, the overcoming 
of faults and temptations. Persons’s intention, on the other hand, was to 
lead a person from a life of sin or tepidity to a point where he would be 
willing to make use of Loarte’s “ principal exercises.” It was this that he 
had in mind when he first planned to write an Introduction to Loarte’s 
book. Loarte had given the modus vivendi of a Christian life; Persons 
was to give the raison d’etre. It is not necessary, therefore, to rely solely 
on Persons’s word to discover that he was not simply re-editing a work 
by Loarte. 


The title, also, of the first (1582) edition of Persons’s work, The First 
Booke of the Christian Exercise, reveals his original intention of prefixing 
his own material to a reprint of Brinkley’s translation of Loarte which had 
been entitled The Exercise of a Christian Life. The latter was obviously 
meant to form the “Second Book.” In spite of his change of plan Persons 
kept his original title since the book was probably already in the press.’ 
Another indication of the original plan, in which Loarte was to have been 
the principal author, is to be seen in the omission by Persons from the 
titlepage of any claim to authorship, even under a pseudonym: all he did 
was to add the initials ‘“‘R.P.” at the end of the Preface. 


Persons actually planned three books which would cover the whole 
Christian life and be a “ Christian Directory.” His complete plan is out- 
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lined in the “ Advertisement,” inserted after he had decided to write an 
independent work. 


“FOR THAT three thyngs are necessarie to a man in this lyfe, 
for the attayning of salvation: that is, to resolve hym selfe to 
serve God in deed: to begynne a right; and to preserve unto the 
ende: therfore this whole treatise shalbe divided into three 
bookes.’” (sig.Alv) 


The first book, however, was the only one published and because of its 
content was commonly known as the “ Book of Resolution.” In the same 
“ Advertisement ” he gives a brief summary of this first book: 


The First Book shalbe of resolution, divided into two partes. And 
in the first parte shalbe layed downe all the principall reasons that 
ought to move a man to this resolution. In the second shalbe 
removed all the impediments that commonlie doe hynder men 
from the same. (sig.Alv) 


The first part is based on the traditional “ Four Last Things,” death, 
judgment, heaven and hell. In the second part Persons begins by showing 
that, with the help of grace, the difficulties of leading such a life are not 
insurmountable. He then points out the vanity of worldly pleasure which 
keeps men from a Christian life and tempts them to delay their conversions. 
Finally he deals with the impediments of sloth, negligence and hardness of 
heart. 


Persons’s work was not, therefore, a translation or enlarged version of 
Loarte’s Essercitio. Another source, however, has been strongly can- 
vassed: Anthony a Wood? was the first to suggest as a source for Persons’s 
book the Guia de Pecadores of Luis de Granada, which was first translated 
into English in 15829, the year in which the first edition of the Christian 
Directory also appeared. More recently the whole question of Granada’s 
influence has been investigated by Hagedorn.° She was struck by the 
close resemblance between the two books and she claimed to find too 
many textual parallels to think they could arise from chance.11 Her 
conclusion, therefore, was that Persons had borrowed frequently from 
Granada. 
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But, as Hagedorn herself admits, the two books naturally have much 
in common since they have the same end in view, the conversion of the 
sinner. In spite of this, however, they differ considerably. First, Granada 
writes more diffusely than Persons, and his book is lacking in the unity 
and effectiveness of the English work. He is long-winded and has little of 
the realistic imagination possessed by the Englishman. Secondly, the 
psychological approach of the two men differs; Granada consistently 
emphasises man’s imperative duty to serve God; Persons’s approach is 
less severe. His book is both Ignatian and English, an appeal on the one 
hand to man’s reason and on the other to his native English common sense. 


When we come to examine the parallel passages which Hagedorn (pp. 
116-120) cites as examples of the supposed borrowing by Persons from the 
Guia de Pecadores, we find that several of these so-called borrowings must 
be termed doubtful. The most important of them is the passage giving 
the four reasons why “ the conversion made at the last day is insufficient ” 
(Persons, p.387). The reasons given in the Christian Directory (pp.387-389) 
are identical with those in the Guia de Pecadores (pp.276-280).12 But 
Hagedorn does not mention that Granada’s own source, as he himself 
says, although he does not specify the work, was Duns Scotus. Persons, 
however, did know exactly where these reasons appeared in Scotus, for 
in his second edition (1585) he cited Scotus’s Commentary on the Sentences, 
IV, q.19, art.6 even though, in this edition, he dropped the original four 
reasons and used instead other material from the same “ Question” in 
which Scotus treats of the possibility of such death-bed conversions. 
Scotus, in turn, had drawn his matter from the De Vera et Falsa Poenitentia, 
thought at that time to be a work of St. Augustine, which Persons also 
knew and cited in other chapters. Our conclusion, therefore, must be that 
Persons’s source was either Scotus or the supposed work by Augustine, 
rather than Luis de Granada. 


On the same topic of the danger of delaying one’s conversion Persons 
and Granada both quote Augustine’s famous sentence from the Confessions 
(Bk.8, c.5), “ Yet a little staye, yet deferre for a time.” (Persons, p.372; 
. Granada, p.259). Although this is a locus classicus in spiritual literature, 
Hagedorn thinks that Persons again borrowed the sentence from Granada. 
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Once more, however, it is clear that Persons could have been quoting 
from Augustine directly and not from Granada, for he goes on to give 
another quotation from the same chapter in the Confessions which Granada 
does not use. 


In another apparent borrowing cited by Hagedorn, the same “ pretty 
story ” from the “lyves of old heremites ” (Persons, p.375), is told in both 
books. But since both authors give their sources, and these are different 
collections of pious legends, it is unlikely that Persons took the story from 
Granada. Persons’s source was the Pratus Spiritualis Sanctorum Patrum 
and Granada’s (p.263) the Vitae Patrum. 


Another of the parallel passages given by Hagedorn is much too vague 
to prove any borrowing by Persons. All that can be said is that both men 
are talking about the same subject, namely the temptation to procrastinate. 
There is little similarity in the phrasing: 


Persons: 
This is one of the greatest and most dangerous deceites, and 
yet the moste ordinarie and universall, that the enemie of 
mankind dothe use towards the children of Adam: & I dare 
say boldlye, that more do perishe by this deceyte, than by 
all his other guiles and subtleties besides. 
(p.371) 
Granada: 
These in a manner be the fraudes and errors, the snares and 
nets, with which the enemy of mankind ensnareth and en- 
tangleth the understanding of men, that he may detayne them 
all their life long prisoners and slaves under sinne. 


(p.258) 


From this same chapter of Persons, which, according to Hagedorn, 
is largely drawn from Granada’s twenty-fifth chapter, she instances another 
supposed borrowing: 


Persons: 
We see, that yf a man dryve in a nayle with a hammer, the 
more blowes he geteth to yt, the more hard it is to pluck 
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it owt agayne. Now then thinkest thow to commit sinne 
upon sinne, and by perseverance therin, to find the redresse 
more easie hereafter, than now ? 

(pp.374-5) 


Granada: 

It is familiar and known unto everybody, that he that driveth 
a nayle into a post, that he fasteneth it at the first stroke 
that he gives with his malle, but more firmly with the second 
stroke, but so fast at the third that it can be hardlie pulled 
out againe, and the oftener he knockes it the faster it sticketh 
...and so in every one of our wicked actions. 

(p.272) 


But this is the commonest of analogies, that of the nail to illustrate 
the difficulty of eradicating a bad habit. Persons could have taken it 
from Granada, but he could also have found it elsewhere, or thought of 
it for himself. It is, moreover, but one of a series of three such analogies 
that Persons used in this passages, whereas Granada used it alone. Even 
the phrasing is different in the two passages. 


In addition to the nine parallel passages cited by Hagedorn, I have 
discovered about an equal number of other possible borrowings. In several 
of these, however, as in those mentioned above, both writers are again 
using Augustine; for instance on page 375 Persons compares the four 
days spent by Lazarus in the tomb to the four degrees of sin. In a marginal 
note he cites as his authority “ Tract.49 in Joann.”, which is correct. 
Granada, however, who makes the same comparison, merely says “ como 
declara Sant Augustin” (p.264). Again, on page 197, Persons cites 
Augustine’s “Ser. 8 de verb. Dom.” and Granada, using the same source, 
merely mentions Augustine by name. (p.313). 


Of the twenty or so apparent borrowings by Persons from Granada, 
almost half, in my opinion, are in fact passages taken by both writers from 
common sources. For example St. Augustine, whose work Persons clearly 
knew at first hand. The remaining parallels cited by Hagedorn must be 
judged on the whole inconclusive. If a few passages which suggest that 
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Persons may have been influenced by the Guia de Pecadores, these are 
relatively few and unimportant. Hagedorn’s conclusion, therefore, that 
Persons shows a marked dependence (“eine starke Abhangigkeit”’) on 
Granada, must be considered an exaggeration. The evidence merely 
suggests that in some instances Persons may have been led by Granada 
to sources which he then consulted for himself. 


In addition to the use of Augustine and Scotus which we have already 
indicated, the marginal references in the Christian Directory show that 
Persons drew abundantly from Holy Scripture and from other Fathers 
and Doctors. His method, as would be expected in a Jesuit, derives from 
St. Ignatius and the Spiritual Exercises. 


NOTES 


1. The Exercise of a Christian life. Written in Italian ... and newly translated 
into Englishe. By 1.S. [London, 1579.] Not in STC. A & R 462. 


2. A Brief Answer unto those idle and frivolous quarrels of R.P. against the 
late edition of the Resolution by Edmund Bunny. London, 1589, STC.4088. 
Intended to accompany Bunny’s 1589 edition of the work (STC 19364). 


3. London, 1721. I, cols. 356-362. 


4. Oxford Books: A Bibliography of Printed Works Relating to the University 
and City of Oxford, Oxford, 1912. I, p.16. 


5. English Devotional Literature 1609-1640, Madison, 1931, p.141. 


6. Tudor Books of Private Devotion, Madison, 1951, p.170. (Loarte, moreover, 
was not an Italian, but a Spaniard.) Finally, A. C. Southern writes that 
Persons’s book “‘may best be considered as a free adaptation of its Italian 
original, Gaspar Loarte’s Essercitio . ..” Elizabethan Recusant Prose 1559- 
1582, London, 1950, p.186, 


7. In his second edition (1585) Persons changed his title to The Christian 
Directory, because, as he wrote in the Preface, “‘ the other book of Christian 
exercise hath bene set forth a parte by itselfe.’”’ (p.20). He is referring to 
the second edition of Brinkley’s translation of Loarte published in 1584 at 
Rouen (STC 16643). It was not, therefore, because of Bunny’s use of the 
1382 title that Persons made the change, as Maria Hagedorn suggested 
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10. 
11. 


Az: 


(Reformation und Spanische Andachtsliteratur: Luis de Granada in England, 
Leipzig, 1934, p.110). It seems moreover that Persons did not learn of Bunny’s 
pirated version’ of his book until his own 1585 edition was already in the 
press: on page 322 he inserted this Annotation: 


“The print being come to this place, M. Bunny’s edition of this book was 
delivered to me, out of whose infinite corruptions, maymes, and mang- 
lings divers thinges shal be noted hereafter in the margent.” 


op.cit. col.357. 


Of prayer, and meditation. Wherein . . . Paris, 1582. tr. Richard Hopkins. 
STC 16907. 


op.cit. 


Ibid. p.115. A. C. Southern, op.cit. p.186 refers to this conclusion by Dr. 
Hagedorn with approval: “In point of fact Persons drew his matter not only 


from Loarte, but also, in respect of his illustrations, comparisons and quotations 


from Luis de Granada’s Guia de Pecadores (1573), as has been clearly pointed 
out by Dr. Hagedorn.” 


Hagedorm uses the translation by Francis Meres, London, 1598, as in the 
parallels quoted below. I have also made use of the Spanish text in the Paris 
edition of 1880. 
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BANKES PAPERS IN THE BODLEIAN 
By M. J. HAVRAN 


The papers of Sir John Bankes (1589-1644), which were deposited in 
the Bodleian Library in 1950, and have since been purchased by the 
Library, consist largely of documents written in Bankes’s own hand. They 
extend chronologically from 1626 through 1644, but are mostly concerned 
with events from 1634 to 1640 when Bankes served as Attorney General. 


The collection was found at Lydney Park Estate Office in 1949, and 
arranged in seventy-five bundles by the Gloucestershire Record Office 
where a descriptive list was compiled by Mr. Irvine E. Gray in typescript. 
This is available at the Bodleian, where a full Calendar is being prepared 
by Dr. D. M. Barrett. This at present (August 1960) covers bundles 1-17, 
20 and 62 entire, with a few scattered papers besides. 


The papers cover a wide range of subjects which include financial 
affairs,? cases in Star Chamber,’ comments on import and export duties, 
and a good deal on ship money and other Crown levies.4 There are, in 
addition, a few MSS. which detail some military aspects of the Bishop’s 
Wars of 1638-40, and a number of letters by ministers of state such as 
Francis Cottington, Richard Weston and Francis Windebank. Finally, 
there are also approximately forty MSS. which most interestingly point 
up governmental policy and practice regarding recusants. 


Perhaps of most significance are eleven MSS.5 which throw light 
upon the activities of the pursuivants.6 Since these Government agents 
avoided publicity to escape detection by Catholics and disclosed their 
methods of exacting money from their victims only under direct enquiry by 
a powerful court, historians are faced with a paucity of significant detail 
on their lives and work. The names of the most important pursuivants 
appear often in the State Papers, in the minutes of the Privy Council’s 
deliberations,’ and in the reports of other committees and courts. Less. 
frequently, reference to them may be remarked in Catholics’ petitions of 
complaint, or in priests’ letters. 
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In view of this, Bankes’s own notes of an investigation which reviewed 
the pursuivants’ work are of major importance. Since a few of the MSS. 
are undated or incompletely dated, it is difficult to determine whether or 
not these notes were specially made for an enquiry of April and May, 1637, 
when a committee of referees whom King Charles appointed at the sugges- 
tion of George Conn, the Papal Agent, subpoenaed most of the pursuivants 
for questioning. Several of the MSS. are marked Michaelmas Term, 1635, 
and one is dated “temp. Eliz.” The others are largely without date, but 
internal evidence suggests that they were written not later than two years 
prior to the hearings. There was a previous, but minor, enquiry in the 
Court of High Commission in September, 1635, over money which a few 
pursuivants failed to surrender to the Exchequer.? Possibly, then, the 
notes were written for this action, but I have found no evidence of 
Bankes’s participation. But whether or not they can be positively related 
to the 1637 hearings, they give ample proof of the Crown’s attitude on 
informers. 


The tenor of Bankes’s notes is one of harsh criticism. He suggests 
that the Government not only deplored the crimes which pursuivants were 
accused of committing against recusants—a telling admission in itself—but 
also that it had sufficient evidence to convict them of violating their 
trust as officers charged with enforcing the Penal Laws. On the latter 
score the Crown’s fundamental complaint was that the informers and 
pursuivants illegally took bribes from recusants whom they arrested and 
threatened to prosecute unless they paid blackmail.1? In order to point 
out the heinousness of this blackmail, Bankes in his notes summarises 
previous court cases as precedents.!! Bankes also quotes among others 
the case against John Sutton, ‘a common informer,” who had been con- 
victed of blackmail in the Star Chamber in November, 1635. Sutton testi- 
fied that he had apprehended 138 recusants but that he had presented very 
few of them at the Assizes.2 


Bankes also suggests that the pursuivants had outlived their useful- 
ness to the Crown. He submits that their blackmailing of Catholics had 
not only debased the Law in the popular eye and impeded true justice, 
but also that they had cheated the Exchequer of the money through the 
non-prosecution of recusants who should have paid fines. As a high 
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government official, Bankes must have been acutely conscious of the 
Crown’s financial crisis during the lean years of Charles’s personal rule. 
Indeed, there is little doubt that the Penal Laws began to be enforced more 
thoroughly when the royal coffers had become empty.!3 Bankes insisted 
further—at a time when a powerful opposition was already organizing to 
challenge Charles’s arbitrary taxation—that the pursuivants impaired the 
Crown’s dignity and thereby raised public scandal. Although he conceded 
that the informers’ work had originally served to deter recusants, he 
maintained that these “caterpillers of a Republique ” now merely sought 
selfish, private ends and ought to be “rooted out of this kingdome.’’14 
Although the pursuivants’ dishonesty!5 was clearly proved by the 1637 
enquiry, and the referees found them guilty of overstepping the bounds of 
their commissions, there is no evidence that the Government took action 
to dismiss them. In fact, the pursuivants continued to make a living at 
their victims’ expense. 


The Bankes collection contains two manuscripts!¢ which suggest 
that the Government knew full well that corruption existed among those 
who were responsible for the enforcement and transmission of recusancy 
fines. The first of the manuscripts bearing on corruption and non-enforce- 
ment is dated 2 August 1639, and appoints Henry Stanley and Philip 
Farrell as Auditors of Recusant Revenues at an annual salary of twenty 
marks each. The second is a warrant from John Pym, chairman of the 
Committee for Religion, to Sir Edward Herbert, Attorney General, dated 
27 June 1641.1? It commands the appointment of “such persons of worth 
and qualitye as the House of Commons shall think fitt ” to further the full 
collection of fines due from recusants.18 


There is evidence that sums of money taken from recusants by those 
who enforced the Penal Laws never reached the King’s chests. Moreover, 
evasions of financial penalties, especially in the remote northern counties, 
were not uncommon, and consequently there were recusants who un- 
doubtedly never paid their fines.19 Indeed, there is solid ground for the 
thesis that the enforcement of the Penal Laws and the resultant amounts 
of money collected from recusants, were contingent upon the whim, zeal, 
and religious fervour of the justices, constables, and churchwardens who 
were charged with the operation of the recusancy laws rather than upon 
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royal proclamations or parliamentary petitions.2® It seems that present- 
ments of recusants at the Assizes were made in substantial numbers only 
when the local enforcement officers had been prodded by their superiors.?! 


The Bankes papers also preserve examples of action in the 1630's 
against numerous Catholics of average financial means who still suffered 
economic disabilities in spite of Charles’s entente cordiale with Rome.” 
These examples raise considerable doubt about accepting a view which 
some earlier writers have advanced, that there was a marked leniency in 
the application of the Penal Laws during the years of the King’s personal 
rule between 1629 and 1640. My research does not bear out this con- 
clusion. It would seem that historians have based their opinions too much 
upon expressions of the royal policy, and have not made any adequate 
investigation into the actual incidence of persecution throughout the whole 
of England and upon all classes of society. Their examples are drawn 
chiefly from the home counties and their assumptions are premised largely 
upon the study of recusancy proceedings against the gentry, about whom 
much more has been preserved, rather than upon an examination of 
Quarter Sessions records and other sources which disclose continued 
presentments and convictions against the rank and file of English Catholics. 
If the field of enquiry is expanded to include the several areas of England, 
particularly in the north and in the west, quite a different picture emerges. 
Moreover, recent research into some recusant families of humbler origin 
seems strongly to suggest that they suffered much more in the 1630’s than 
historians have admitted heretofore. 


The case history of Henry Foster, to be found in the Bankes MSS.,%5 
illustrates recusancy proceedings against a Catholic of modest means. By 
an inquisition at Ipswich, on 13 April, 1634, Sir Robert Crane, the High 
Sheriff, valued Foster’s property so as to make composition with him for 
two-thirds of his lands. Foster had been convicted of recusancy in 1627 
“for not repayring to Church to heare divine service by the space of three 
Monethes next following the nyneteenth day of January in the first yeare of 
his Mats. sayd raigne.” The oaths of “good and lawfull men of the 
' sayd county” certified to his guilt, and eventualy by another enquiry at 
Copdocke in April, 1635, Foster was permitted composition™4 for £8-4-5d. 
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In spite of this low figure, Foster seems to have fallen behind in rent and 
he was further hounded. There his record ends, as far as these papers go. 
Other examples of this kind can be found in the Bankes MSS. 


Bankes MSS. 29/1-6 give particulars of lands belonging to recusant 
gentlemen,®° with warrants from the Crown to various persons to farm 
two-thirds of these estates. Examples can be found here which show that 
composition was not necessarily the end of a recusant’s troubles. James 
Digby of Northluffenham, Rutland, for example, owed the Crown £120 
in fines for persistent refusal to attend Anglican services. But even after 
composition he still owed his arrears of fines, as well as rent to Sir Lewis 
Watson who leased two-thirds of his land for eleven years.26 The 
recusancy of Henry Wilford?’ illustrates the long and costly struggle of a 
moderately well-to-do Catholic who tried in vain to meet the Government’s 
financial exactions. He was convicted several times during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James and Charles for refusing to conform. His trials there- 
fore covered over forty years of his life. He cannot have been a poor man, 
for he owned manors totalling hundreds of acres. In January, 1633/4 he 
made composition, yet five years later, on 25 February 1637/9, the Barons 
of the Exchequer were still demanding from him arrears of fines totalling 
£3,580 for relapsing into recusancy. At length, by a memorandum of 
19 October 1640, the King granted Sir Edward Wardour two-thirds of all 
Wilford’s arrrearages and rents until the debt should be fully paid. 


That the Crown’s interest in recusants was primarily financial at this 
period rather than religious or political is illustrated by the case of Walter 
Fitzharris,28 a poor Irish Catholic who could neither pay the £1,000 
recusancy fine he owed, nor even, when imprisoned in the Fleet, find 
the money for his own support. When several petitions from Fitzharris 
for his release, a statement by Strafford that “ there is little hope either for 

. the Fyne .. .”, and a certificate signed by seventeen co-prisoners 
attesting to Fitzharris’s poverty had convinced the Crown that there was 
no money to be got out of him, he received a royal pardon.?9 


Information on the financial affairs of three priests is to be found 
among the Bankes papers. The first document®? shows the occasional 
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leniency which the Crown manifested, for it allowed Edward Keightley the 
income from the manor of his elder brother Fr. Thomas Keightley of 
Grays Thurrock in Essex. The second MS.%1 is a warrant by Secretary 
Windebank granting to Thomas Killigrew and Robert Reade the estate 
of Fr. Francis Lockwood of Audborough, Yorkshire, who “ dyed a Romish 
priest.” A petition by David Ramsey, a groom of the Privy Chamber, 
for money forfeited “by Richard Ireland, an obstinate recusant, now a 
Jesuit at Rheims” is the subject of the third of these manuscripts.*2 The 
interest of this last document lies in the groom’s schemes to recover about 
£2,000 which Ireland allegedly left to his brother William’s care. The 
King agreed to accept Ramsey’s bid to recover the money on condition 
that he pay one-tenth of it to the Crown. 


Further papers which are of use to the historian of recusancy are in 
bundle 62.55 Herein are certificates to Nicholas Raynes, Lord Mayor of 
London, from the aldermen, constables and churchwardens of the city, 
specifying by name the peers and gentry who had remained in London 
contrary to the royal proclamation of 20 June 1632. Among the names are 
several dozen Catholic families whose residences are given by street, parish, 
and district, or in rare instances, by exact location. For example, in St. 
Mary Savoy parish Sir Tobie Mathew and family are listed as lodging at 
Humphrey Brock’s house in Drury Lane, and in St. Clement Danes parish 
George Gage is described as living in Bartholomew Gifford’s house. These 
records may be of considerable value to those who try to reckon the 
exact whereabouts of prominent recusant families in and about London. 


I have tried to survey only those papers in the Bankes manuscripts 
which bear directly upon recusant history. This is not to say that others 
of them may not be found of indirect use in the investigation and inter- 
pretation of Catholic affairs in King Charles’s reign.*4 


NOTES 


1. D.N.B., I (1908), 1041-3. 

2. These include histories of grants of monopolies and patents, names of 
chartered companies centred especially in London, and comments on various 
taxes paid to the Crown by crafts and guilds. 
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The trials of Prynne, Burton and Bastwick in 1637. 


These are records of fines paid for violation of enclosure, deforestation, and 
residence laws. 


Bankes MSS. 44/7-9, 48, 56-7 ; 72/3-4; 6/24; and 9/8-9. 


I have recently published in the American Ecclesiastical Review (May 1960) a 
study on the pursuivants in Charles I’s reign. 


For examples see, P.R.O., Privy Council Registers MSS. P.C. 2/43 (15 
September 1633), p.241; P.C. 2/38 (19 September 1628), p.470; P.C. 2/44 
(22 February 1634), pp.420-1; P.C. 2/48, 26 January 1637, p.271. 


Bankes MSS. 44/7-9, and 44/56-7. 


C.S.P, Dom., 1635-6, p.326. Only John Wragg, John Cook, Francis Newton, 
John Gray and [Francis?] Griffin actually appeared. The others could not 
be found. 


See especially C.S.P. Dom., 1635-6, pp.326-9. 


e.g. Bankes MSS. 41/56-7 which are notes of an early case against an 
Elizabethan pursuivant named John Crapnell. They are dated 24 November 
1598, but have marginalia in Bankes’ hand made in 1637. 


Bankes MS. 44/7. During Sutton’s trial, in which he himself appears to have 
pleaded the Crown’s case, Bankes spoke the following words: 


{Sutton is] . . . a common Informer who hath taken it up for a trade having 
beene practised in it above 7 yeares as he confesseth. He intrudes himself 
into all publique business, intermedles in matters of State, infumes in all 
courtes . . . for all [matter] of offences against the com law, [and] Statute 
lawes . . . How he hath behaved himself in this imployment Your Lopps have 
had by his examination. He confesseth that in divers pointes wherein he 
served ... in some causes . . . he received compensations having no licence to 
compound...” 


Against him Bankes cited the statute 18 Eliz. I, c.5: “If an Informer shall 
willinglie . .. make anie composition or take any monie reward .. . for himselfe 
or to the use of anie other . . . [he shall be prosecuted].” 


The approximate income taken in recusancy fines from 1625 to 1640 is sum- 
marized in Frederick C. Dietz's “ The Receipts and Issues of the Exchequer 
During the Reigns of James I and Charles I,” Smith College Studies in History, 
XI (no.4, 1927-8),117-71. During the last five years of Charles’s personal 
government, when the Crown was badly in need of money, annual recusant 
revenues tripled in comparison to 1625-30 when they never exceeded £4,200 
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a year. In 1638, for example, the Crown collected about £19,700 from 
recusants. 


14. Bankes MS, 44/7. This MS. is also dated Michaelmas, 1635. 
15. (Bodleian) Clarendon MS, XVI, April, 1639, £.92. 
16. Bankes MSS. 55/99 and 55/112. 


17. This is a subject on which careful study is needed, involving a careful analysis 
of presentments and convictions in the court records, with follow-up work in 
the Recusant Rolls. 


18. A strong case for this thesis is made by Dr. Jean Dorothy Ross in an un- 
published doctoral dissertion entitled ‘“‘ The Country Justice in English Local 
Government during the first half of the Seventeenth Century ” (McGill Univer- 
sity, 1939) pp.292-3, 295-8, and 339. John Rushworth, Historical Collections, 
Ii, 11 also speaks of this problem, 


19. Cf. George E. Dodds, “The Rural Constable in Early Seventeenth Century 
England” (unpublished PH.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1939) pp.103-4 
and 104, note 1, 


20. The role of the parliamentary Committee for Religion, one of the most 
powerful policy-making groups in the lower House, exercising wide authority 
in religious matters, deserves considerable study. During the first three 
parliaments of Charles I it framed bills, presentments, and remonstrances to 
be debated in the Commons, created sub-committees to examine special 
problems, inquired into the recusancy of even sickly and imprisoned Catholics, 
censured “ popish”’ books, and employed pursuivants, John Pym chaired this 
influential committee between 1626 and 1629 and sat on it again in the early 
1640’s ; scarcely a week passed that he did not report on measures which his 
committee had drawn up to curb recusancy. For a survey of this committee’s 
activities under Pym see my “ Parliament and Catholicism in England 1626- 
1629” in The Catholic Historical Review, XLIV (no.3, October, 1958), 273-89. 
There are, in addition, a few notes of Sir Edward Dering’s Committee for 
Religion dated November through January 1640/1 in the B.M. Add. MS. 26, 
786, ff. 1-18. 


21. There are many examples of government action to curtail theft by those who 
collected recusant money. James Conyers, a churchwarden of Gisbrough 
Parish, Yorkshire, in 1629, was presented for “ collectinge monie of the 
Recusantes within the same parish, divers sommes of monie, and made no 
acct. for the same; three others of the same place for the like.” (The North 
Riding Record Society, “‘ Quarter Sessions Records,” ed. J. C. Atkinson, III, 
311); Bishop Bridgman of Chester was ordered to investigate the inadequate 
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returns from Catholics in his diocese. (C.S.P. Dom., 1629-31, p.218); the 
Privy Council also considered measures to prevent fraud in composition with 
recusants, and ordered the interrogation of several sheriffs who were suspected 
of theft (C.S.P. Dom., 1631-3, p.494, and Ibid., 1639, p.542). 


Bankes MS. 16/66 is a case history of Sir John Thimbleby of Irneham, 
Lincolnshire, 1629-32, with a commission from the crown naming the Com- 
missioners for Compounding in the North and the counties under their 
jurisdiction. Included with this MS. is a record of the composition of one 
William Ross of Hemingby Manor, Lincolnshire. These are both extracted 
from Exchequer records and were made June 10, 1637. MS. 37/59 has further 
information on Thimbleby. See also the recusancy history of Francis Matthews, 
of Dorset, in MS. 71/4-5. 


Bankes MSS. 71/1-3, “ Particulars of Suffolk lands of Henry Foster, recusant, 
to be leased to him by the Crown, Nov. 1634, with extracts from Recusant 
Roll and from minutes of the Commissioners for Recusants, Nov. and Dec. 
1634.” 


Even the expedient of making composition did not insure that recusants 
escaped further penalties. King Charles continued the system of composition 
not because he was concerned for the welfare of his Catholic subjects, nor 
because of sympathy with their beliefs as has sometimes been suggested, but 
rather as a means of raising badly-needed revenue. Few persons could afford 
to pay the £20 monthly fine, and as Dom Hugh Bowler rightly points out in 
Recusant History, IV, 183, the Statutes of 1581 and 1586 began “the long- 
term policy of treating recusancy as a source of State revenue.” Just as the 
Elizabethan Poor Laws were enacted partly to avoid the support of sturdy 
beggars out of parish funds, so also was Charles’s composition system designed 
in part to prevent reducing Catholics to such poverty that they would become a 
burdensome charge on parish finances. In a royal proclamation of 16 February 
1627, Charles suggested that the strict enforcement of the Penal Laws would 
ruin many a Catholic, and that he was desirous of permitting them to earn 
their own keep “so that in the course of time they would [not] become 
mendicants and . .. be supported by the Parishes...” (Hist. MSS, Comm. 
Reports, Skrine MSS., pp.108-9; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8 pp.57, 166 and 230). 
It was more rewarding financially for the Crown to take money in rents on 
two-thirds of a recusant’s land until his fines were paid, or to make composi- 
tion, thus assuring some income from him, than to attempt the collection of 


fines which recusants probably could not pay, or to imprison them partly at. 


government expense. 


29/1: County of Essex, various names, 1632-4; 29/2: John Witham Esq., of 
Cliffe, Yorks, 1632-4; 29/3: Henry Wilford of Quendon, Essex, 1640 ; 
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29/4-4a: James and John Digby, Rutland, 1627-34; 29/5: Edward Scare- 
bricke Esq., of Scarebricke, Lancs., 1635, 1640; 29/6: Anthony Roper of 
Farmington, Kent, and Sir Thomas Roper, Middlesex, 1640. 


Bankes MS. 29/4. 
Bankes MS. 29/3. 
Bankes MS. 51/46. 


Many prisoners had to pay for their food and lodgings in gaol either from 
private funds, or if they had no money, by begging coins from passers-by. 
This MS. points up a fine example of this practice. Fitzharris is described as 
“a poore distressed prisoner Remayning a Closse prisoner in ye common 
wards of ye ffleete, hee being a very poore man and farre from his friends 
& Country: And to our knowledges hee have had no mayntenance since 
his comeing heither .. .nor any Releife, nor food to live upon, but only 
upon ye benevolences, & ye charities of good & well disposed people And 
begging his bread at ye hole. And ye charitie is not worth above two pence 
a weeke [i.e. the cost of about two days’ bread] whereby hee hath lived in 
greate want & misery both wth want of food, clothes & lodging .. .” 1 Decem- 
ber 1639; Fitzharris was pardoned March 27, 1640. 


Bankes MS. 51/23, dated 2 December 1637. 
Bankes MS, 17/41, dated 31 July 1635. 
Bankes MS. 17/49, dated 8 November 1637. 
Bankes MS. 62/1-27, and 62/29-31. 


Of interest to some may be three MSS. about the life of Fr. John Brown 
who testified against his fellow-priests in 1640-1. Bankes MS. 23/16 is a 
copy of the license to Anthony Metcalfe to arrest Fr. Brown “accused of 
embezzling funds collected from Catholics for building a college.” Herein 
are the names of a few recusants who allegedly helped in this enterprise. 
The other two MSS., 63/22-3, tell of Brown’s case in Star Chamber. See 
also pamphlet by Brown entitled A Discovery of the Notorious Proceedings 
of William Laud ... Confessed by John Browne a Prisoner in the Gatehouse 
.. . London, Henry Walker, 1641, a copy of which is in the British Museum. 
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